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PREFACE 


N attempt to pive a new tranfla- 
tion of the Comedies of Tes 
rence will, I believe, fcarce be 

thought todemandan apology. Bernard — : 
and Hoole were obfolete even in the days " 
of Echard; Echard and his co-adjutors, 


it is univerfally agreed, prefented as im- 


- perfeé&t an image of Terence, as Hobbs 


of Homer, or Ogilby of Virgil; and 


_thofe, who have fince employed them- 


felves on this author, feem to have con- — 
fined their labours to the humble endea- 
vour of affifting learners of Latin in the 
conftruction of the original text. It is 


a 3 not, 
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not, however, the intention of this Pre- 
face to recommend the prefent tranfla- 
tion, fuch as itis; by depreciating the 
value of thofe that have gone before it; 
and I will fairly confefs, that of fuch of 
them as I thought it expedient to con= 
fult, I have made all the ufe that the 
different genius of our undertakings 
would admit. 
When the beauties of Sophocles lay 
buried in Adams’s profe, it was no 
wonder that a Greek Profeffor, with a 
laudable jealoufy for the reputation of 
one of the firft writers in that language; 
fhould ftep forth; and endeavour to re- 
commend him to the notice of the 
Englifh Reader, by exhibiting him in a 
poetical drefs. Blank Verfe is now con~ 
fidered as the life and foul of Tragedy; 
though perhaps too much attention to- 
the language, in preference to the fable 
and 
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and the manners, has been one of the 
chief caufes of the failure of our mo- 
dern Tragedies. From almoft all other 
compofitions that. meafure is now ex- 
cluded; and fince the days of Milton, it 
has been thought to relifh fo much of 
‘the fublime, that it has fearce ever been 
fuffered to tread the ftage, as an attend- 
ant on the Comick Mufe. Wherefore, 
notwithftanding the praifes juftly due 
to the Tranflator of Sophocles, it may 
be thought ftrange to make the fame 
‘experiment on Terence, to raife the 
voice of Comedy againft her will, and | 
to force the author to wear the bufkin 
inftead of the fock. 

To thefe and the like obje@tions, the 
reader might expeé& an anfwer in the 
following tranflation ; but there:I will 
not promife that he thall find it. A 
man of very moderate talents may form 


a 2 a plan 
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a plan above his ability to execute ; and 
his failure may ferve the caufe of letters, 
though not very honourable to himéelf. 
It may not be amifs, .therefore, to con- 
fider the nature of the undertaking, and 
to examine the propriety of an attempt 
to tranflate the plays of a Roman Go- 
mick Poet into Englifh Blank Verfe. 

It is well known that Comedy, as 
well as Tragedy, owed its origin to a 
kind of rude fong;* Tragedy to the 
Dithyrambick, and Comedy to the 
Phallica: and as each of them began 
to form themfelves into Dramatick Imi- 
tations, each ftudied to adopt a meafure 
fuited to their purpofe. Tragedy, the 
more lofty, chofe the Tetrameter; and 
Comedy, who aimed at familiarity, the 
Jambick. But as the ftile of Tragedy 

improved, Natute herfelf, fays Ariftotle, 


* Ariftot. wept oir. x00. >. . 


directed 
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direéted the writers to abandon the ca- 
pering Tetrameter, and to embrace that 
meafure which was moft accommodated 
to the purpofes of dialogue; whence the 
Iambick became: the common meafure 
of Tragedy and Comedy. 


* Hunc Socct cepere pedem, grandefg;CoTHURN I; 
Alternis aptum Sermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem ik model & natum rebus agendis. 








Iambicks fuited to the ftage, 

In comick humour, or in tragick rage, 
With fweet variety were found to pleafe, 
And taught the dialogue to flow with eafe ; 
Their numerous cadence was for action fit, 
And form’d to quell the clamours of the pit. 
| ‘Francis, 


Some of the Tragedies of Sophocles, 
and more of Euripides, have efcaped 


the wreck of Grecian Literature : but 
: ‘ . ¥ ; 


es Hor. de Arte Poctica, 


3 
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none of the Greek legitimate Comedies, 
except thofe of Ariftophanes be fuch, 
have come entire down to our times. 
Yet even from thofe, as well as from the 
fragments of Menander, Philemon, &c. 
it is evident that meafure was fuppofed - 
: to be as_neceflary to. Comedy as Tra- 
gedy. 

-*In this, as well as in all other mat- 
ters of literature, the ufage of Greece 
“was religioufly obferved at Rome. Plau- 
tus, in his richeft vein of humour, is 
numerous and poetical: and the Co- 
medies of Terence, though we cannot 
agree to read them after Bifhop Hare, 


* Some paflages in this 
prefaceare taken from a {mall 
tract, publifhed fome time 
ago, entitled Critical Reflec- 
tions on the Old Englith Dra- 
matick Writers, which has 
fince been prefixed by the 
Bookfeller to Coxeter’s Edi- 
tion of Maffiinger. In that 
little tract I firft mentioned 


the idea of this tranflation ; 
and as the nature of the fub- 
je& then led me to fay fome- 
thing concerning the ufe of 
MeafureinComedy,I] thought 
it better to introduce thofe 
paflages into this preface, 
than to repeat the very fame 
thing in other words. 


were 
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were evidently not written without re- 
gard to Meafure. The Comick Poets 
indeed indulged themfelves in many 
licences; but the particular charaGer 
‘OF ‘the meafure ufed by thofe authors, as 
may be gathered from Horace, was its 
familiarity, and near approach to com- 
mon conyerfation, 


# Idcirco quidam, Comeedia necne poéma 

Effet, quefivere, quod acer fpiritus & vis 

Nec verbis, nec rebus inet : nif quod pede certo 

Differt fermoni, fermo. merus. | 

Some doubt, if Comedy be juftly thought 

A real poem, fince it may be wrought 

In ftile and fubje&, without fire or force ; 

And, bate the numbers, is but mere difcourfe. 
FRANCIS. 


By the Antients then it is evident 
that Meafure was always confider- 
ed as effential to Comedy, nor has 


* Hor. Sat. iv. lib. 1, 
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it always been thought .improper even. 
among the Moderns. Our neighbours, 
the F rench, feem to have imagined mere 
: profe, which, with Moliere’ s Bourgeois 
Gentilbomme, the meanett. of us shave 
_talked from our cradle, to be too little 
elevated for the language of f the theatre, 
Even to this day, they write moft of 
their plays, Comedies as well as Trage- 
dies, in verfe ; and the excellent Avare 
of Moliere had nearly failed of the ap- 
plaufe it deferved by being written in 
profe. In our own nation, Shakefpeare, 
Jonfon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Maf- : 
finger, Shirley, and all our old 1 writers, 
ufed Blank Verfe in their Comedy :: ‘of 
which practice It is too little to fay, 
that it needs no.apology.. It deferves 
the higheft commendation, fince it hath 
been the means of introducing the moft 
capital beauties into their compofitions, 


while 
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while the fame fpécies of excellence 
could not poffibly enter into the come- 
dies of a later period, when the! Mufe 
had conftrained herfelf to walle the Hage 
in humble profe. 

I would not however be sibetienll, 
by what I have here faid of Meafure in 
Comedy, to objeé& to the ufe of profe, 
or to infinuate that our modern pieces, 
taken all together, are the worfe for be- 
ing written in that tile. That indeed is 
a queftion that Iam not called upon to 
. enter into at prefent ; and it is:enough 
for me to have {hewn that Poetical Dia- 
logue was in ufe among our old writers, 
and was the conftant. practice of the 

Antients. .Menander and Apollodorus 
‘wrote in meafure ; Terence, who copied — 
from their pieces, wrote in meafure; 
and confequently they, who attempt to 
render his plays into a modern language, — 

fhould 
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fhould follow the fame method. If Te- 
rence, in the opinion of Quintilian, 
failed of transfufing all the elegancies 
_ of Menander into his ftile, by neglect- 
ing to adhere to Trimeters, how can 
the tranflator of Terence hope to catch 
the fmalleft part of his beauties by to- 
tally abandoning the road of poetry, 
and deviating entirely into profe? If it 
be too true of tranflations in general, 
according to the fevere and witty cen- 
fure of Don Quixote in his yifit to the 
printing-houfe at Barcelona, that they 
are like the wrong fide of Flemith 
Tapeftry, in which, though we diftin- 
guifh the figures, they are confufed and 
obfcured by ends and threads; they, 
who render verfe by profe, may be faid 
purpofely to turn the pieces of their ori- 
ginal: the feamy fide without; and to 
avoid copying the plain face of nature, 


11 
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in order to make: their drawings after 
the topfy-turvy figures of the Camera 
Obfcura. wer 

But this matter is not merely {pecula- 
tive. The theory has long ago been con- 
firmed by practice, and the firft. tran& 
lators of the antient comick writers na= 
turally gave poetical verfions of their 
plays. We are told by Voltaire in the 
Supplement to his General Hiftory, * 
that early in the 16th century the beft 
pieces of Plautus were tranflated into 
Italian at Venice ; “ and they tranfla- 
“* ted them,” ‘continues he,‘ into 
“ Verfe, as they ought to be tranfla- 
“zed, fince it was in Verfe that they 
were written by Plautus,” In the 
fame century, in the reign’ of Charles — 
IV. Baif, an old French Poet, tranfla- 
ted the Eunuch of our Author into 


* Pag. 183. : 
: ' French 
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French Verfe, and Madam Dacier her 
felf acknowledges it to have been an. 
excellent tranflation ; notwithftanding 
which acknowledgment \ we cannot won- 
‘der that She, who tranflated Homerit 
to profe, fhould do the fame thing by 
Terence. Menage mentions an old 
tranflation of ‘all the works of Terence, 
partly ‘verfe, partly profe; and I be- 
lieve there is more than one tranflation 
of all his plays into Italian verfe: be~ 
- fides which, great part of The Andrian 
and The Brothers have been tranflated 
-pretty clofely into French verfe by Ba- 
ron, as well as of the Eunuch by Fon- 
taine. 

The French Heroick, if we may {can 
it by our ir Englith ears, 


Legitimumque fonum digito callemus et aure, 


is, 
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4s, like the Greek Tetrameter, a kind 
of dancing meafure, ill fuited to the 
purpofes of dialogue, noble or familiar; 
and fo very inconvenient in poems of 
length, that the want of a _proper mea- 
fure in that language has occafioned 
that ftrange folecifm in letters, an Epick 
Poem in: Profe: but, notwithftanding 
thefe difficulties, whoever will compare 
Baron, Fontaine, and fome few pafiages 
of Terence tranflated by Moliere, with 
any profe tranflation, will immediately 
be convinced of their great fuperiority. 
The Englifh Blank Verfe is happily con. 
ceived in the true f{pirit of that elegant 
and magnificent fimplicity,; which cha- 
- raéterifes the Grecian Iambick, and it 
is remarked by the Rev. Mr. T. War- 
ton, the learned and ingenious Poetry- 
Profeflor of the Univerfity of Oxford, 
that ‘* an Alexandrine, entirely con- 


“< fifting 
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« fifting of Iambick feet, anfwers pre-_ 
« tifely to a pure Tetrametical Iam- 
 bick verfe of the Antients.” * 

~ The mere modern critick, whofe idea 
of Blank Verfe is perhaps attached ‘to 
that empty {well of phrafeology, fo fre- 
quent in our late tragedies, imay confi- 
der thefe notions as void of foundati+ 
on; and will not readily allow that 
the fame meafure can be as well adapted 
to the expreflion of comick humour, as 
to the pathos of Tragedy : but practice, 
as well as theory, has confirmed the 
promifcuous ufe of it. It is obferved 
by Gravina, that as an Hexameter founds 
very differently inHomer and inTheocri- 
_ tus, fo doth an Iambick in Tragedy and 
: Comedy. + Nobody will pretend that 
there is the leaft fimilarity between the 


* Obfervations on the Fairy Queen, fecond Edit. p. 155. 


+ Della Tragedia, Napoli, 1732. p. 61. 
3 ftile 
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ftile of Horace and Virgil ; and yet they 
both ufe the fame meafure. But not to 
dwell on argument, and rather to pro- 
duce irrefragable proofs of the fad, let 
me recur to the works of our old wri- 
ters. Shakefpeare, Jonfon, Fletcher, &c, 
fhall be my vouchers. Let the: critick 
carefully read over the works of thofe 
authors. There he will feldom or ever 
find that tumour of Blank Verfe, to 
which he has been fo much accuftomed 
on the modern ftage. He will be fur- 
prifed with a familiar dignity, which, 
though it rifes fomewhat above ordinary 
converfation, is rather an improvement 
than perverfion of it. He will foon 
_ be convinced, that Blank Verfe is by no 
means appropriated folely to the Bufkin, _ 
but that the hand of a mafter may mould 
it to whatever purpofes he pleafes; and 
that in Comedy, it will not only admit 

humour, 


© tenfive and nobleft harmony of the 
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~ humour, but even heighten and embel- 
lifhuits.  “¢. The Britons,” fays Mr. Se- 
ward in his preface to the laft: edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher,* ‘not only 


«e 


cc 


© alfo. all the acer /piritus, all the 
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retdined metre in their Comedies, but 


< ftrength and nerves of poetry, which 


was ina good meafure owing to the 
happinefs of our Blank Verfe, which, 
at the fame time that it is capable of 
the higheft fublimity, the moft ex- 


Tragick and Epick; yet, when ufed 
familiarly, isfonear the /ermo pedeftris, 
fo eafy and natural, as to’ be well 
adapted even to the drolleft. comick 


dialogue.—+Every one muft know 


that the genteel parts of Comedy, de- 


esiptions of polite life, moral fen- 
* Pag. 38. + Pag. 39. 
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tences, paternal fondnefs, filial duty, 


generous friendfhip, and particularly 


the delicacy and tendernefs. of lovers’ 
{entiments,are equally proper to poetry 
in Comedy as in Tragedy.----* Such 
poetick excellence, therefore, will the 
reader find in the genteel part of our 


‘Authors’, Comedies; and there is a 
poetick ftile often equally proper and 
_ excellent even in. the lowest drollery 


of Comedy.” 
Inftances. of the.truth and juftice of 


thefe. obfervations might be produced 
without number from the authors above 
mentioned; and perhaps the unnatural 
ftiftnefs of the modern tragick ftile is in 
great meafure owing to the almoft total 


exclufion of Blank Verfe from modern © 
-compofitions, Tragedy excepted. The 


common ufe of an ‘elevated diftion in 


* Page 43. 


~iVou. I. b Co- 
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Comedy,’ ‘where the writer was often, of 
| neceffity, put upon exprefling the moft 
ordinary matters, and where the fubje& 
demanded him to paint the moft fami- 
liar and ridiculous emotions of the mind, 
was perhaps one of the chief caufes of 
that eafy vigour fo confpicuous in the | 
ftile of our old tragedies. Habituated 
toPoetical Dialogue in thofe compofitions ; 
wherein they were obliged to adhere 
more ftriétly to the fimplicity of the 
language of nature, the poets learned, in 
thofe of a more exalted fpecies, not to 
depart from it too wantonly, nor en- 
tirely to abandon that magnificent plain- 
nefs, which is the genuine drefs of true 
paffion and poetry. ‘The Greek Tra- 
gedy, as has been before obferved, quit- 
ted the Tetrameter for the natural Iam- 
bick. ~ Juft’ the “contrary happened on 
our own itage, whén Dryden and the co- 


tem- 
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temporary poets, authors of thofe ftrange 
produétions called Heroick Tragedies, 
introduced rhime in the place of Blank 
Verfe, afferting that the latter was no- 
thing more than meafured profe ; which, 
by the bye, exactly agrees with Horace’s 
character of the irregular iambick of 
the Roman Comedy, 





nifi quod pede certo 
Differt fermoni, fermo merus. 

Thefe, and the like confiderations, 
had long appeared to me as the invincible 
reafons, why all attempts to render the 
comedies of the Antients into downright | 
profe muft prove, as they ever have | 
proved, unfuccefsful; and imagining that 
we had in our own language the models 
of a proper diction, I was led to attempt 
a’ verfion of one of Terence’s plays in 
familiar Blank Verfe, fomething after the 
manner of our Old Writers, but by no ~ 


be means 
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means profefling or intending a dire& 
imitation of them. ‘This firft eflay, con- 
{cious of its crudenefs and inaccuracy, 
but dubious whether it was worth while 
to endeavour to give it a higher polifh, I 
communicated to a few friends; whofe 
partiality to that effort encouraged me 
‘to proceed, and I found myfelf ferioufly — 
engaged, almoft before I was aware, ina 
tranflation of all our Author’s pieces. 
How [have acquitted myfelf of this very 
hard tafk muft now be fubmitted to the 
Publick: but if I have failed in the un- 
dertaking, I will venture to fay, that my 
ill fuccefs is entirely owing to the lame- 
nefs of the execution of a plan, which 
may be perfued more happily by fome 
- better writer. 

Thus much, however, it was seine 
neceffary to premife, not only by way of 
reflection on our Englifh Blank Verfe, 

but 
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but that the reader might not expect an 
attempt at a different kind of poetry, 
than I have endeavoured to fet before 
him in the following tranflation. There 
are indeed feenes of Terence that require 
all the graces of poetry to give a tolerable 
verfion of them ; but it has been* ob- 
ferved to be his peculiar excellence, that 
his plays have fo admirably preferved the 
due character of Comedy, that they 
never rife to the fublime of Tragedy, 
nor fink into the meannefs of Farce; and 
Madam Dacier has remarked with what 
addrefs he has accommodated the fenti- 
ments of Euripides to the ufe of Comedy. 
The fcenes here alluded to are much of 
the fame colour with many in our old_ 
writers: wherefore I am the more fur- © 


* Tilud quoque inter Te- neque abjiciantur ad mimi- 
yentianas virtutes mirabile, cami vilitatem. 
quod ej us fabulz eo funt tem- EVANTHIUS de Tragedia 
peramento, ut neque extumef- . & Comecdia. 
cantadtragicamcelfitudinem, 


oe prized . 
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prized that Mr. Seward, in -his Preface 
above-cited, while. he gives fo juft an 
account of the diction ufed.in the old - 
comiedies of our own theatre, fhould yet 
{peak fo unadvifedly of the ftile of the 
Greek and Roman. Drama,. as to fay, 
that * «¢ even. the, fublimeft , fentiments 
© of Terence, when. his Comedy raifes 
“its voice to, the greateft dignity, are 
<< ftillnot cloathed in poetick diction.”-- 
And again, “¢ that the Greeks appro- 
‘¢ priated the {pirit and nerves of poetry 
‘to Tragedy only, and though they did 
** not wholly, deprive Comedy of metre, 
‘“ they left it, not the fhadow of poetick 
“« diQion.” That learned and elegant 
Gritick, Mr. Joleph Warton, who was 
the firft that gave in Englith any of the 
fragments of Menander, when he apolo- 
gizes for the tranflation, + ‘‘ remember- 


“ing always how much his elegance is 
* Page 37, and 38. + Adventurer, No. 105 
Pane] “ in- - 
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‘< injured by a plain profaic tranflation,” 
was, it is evident, of a very different opi- 
nion: and Gravina* mentions it asa 
wonderful quality of the meafure: in the 
antient Tragedy and Comedy, that while 
it pofleffes all the dignity of Verfe;it has 
all the eafe and familiarity of Profe. 

But not only the opinion of many in- 
genious men among the moderns, as well. 
as the living teftimony of the plays them- 
felves, but alfo the exprefs authority of 
the antient Criticks abfolutely contra- 
dids the aflertion of Mr. Seward. We 
are told by Quintilian, that Menander, + 
though he cultivated a different province 
of the drama, was a great admirer and 
_imitator of Euripides, which accounts 
for the fentiments of that Tragick Poet. 
{till to be met with in the comedies. of 
Terence. The fame critick alfo {peaks 


* Della Tragedia, p, 59. + Inft. Orator. Lib. x. cap, 1. 
b 4 of 
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of the force and grandeur, as well-as cles 
gance, * of the ftile in the Old Comedy ; 
and Horace, even in the paflagewhere he 
doubts whether a Comedy is to be ef+ 
teemed:a Poem, on account of the fa- 
miliarityof the ftile, immediately {ub- 
: joins, Ar pater ardens fevit, &c.’ And 
in another place he has direétly delivered 
his opinion, ‘how far the Tragick and 
Gomick.Mufe may qm affume 
each other’s tone. 
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- Verfibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult 3 
‘ Indignatur item privatis ac prope focco 
Dignis carminibus narrari ceria Thyefte. 


* Antiqua Comeedia cum 


finceram illam fermonis At- 
ticigratiam prope fola retinet, 
tum facundifiime libertatis, 
etfi eft in infefandis vitiis 
precipua, plurimum tamen 
virium etiam in ceteris parti- 
bus habet.. Nam & grandis, 
& clegans, & venufta, & ne- 
fcio an ulla, poft Homerum 
tamen, quem, ut Achillem, 
- femaper excipi par eft, aut fi, 


m 


milior fit oratoribus, aut ad 
oratores faciendos aptior. 
‘Quin@ilian. Inft. Orator. 
Lib. x. cap. j. 
Sua cuique propofita lex, 
fyus cuique decor eft. Nec co- 
meedia in cothurnos aflurgit, 
nec contra tragoedia focco in- 
greditur, Habet tamen omnis 
eloquentia aliquid commune. 
Ibid. cap. 2. 


Singula 
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Singula queque locum teneant fortita decenter. 
_ Interdum tamen et vocem Comeedia tollit, 3 
Tratufque Chremes tumido delitigat ore; _ 
~ Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedeftri. 


To thefe lines I thall fubjoin Old- 
ham’s unpolifhed imitation, .becaufe it 
brings them home to our own ftage; and 
I would recommend. it to the reader, 
who is curious to fee any thing further 
on this fubje&t, to perufe Dacier’s notes — 
on this paffage in the originale > « 


Volpone and Morofe will not admit 
. Of Catiline’s high ftrains, nor is i¢ fit 
To make Sejanus on the:ftage appear: 
In the low drefs which Comick perfons wear; 
Whate’er the fubje& be on which you write, xt 
Give each thing its due place and time aright, 
_ ¥et Comedy fometimes may raife her ftile, 
And angry Chremes is allow’d to {well ; 
_ And Tragedy alike has fometimes leave 
To throw off majefty when ’tis to gtieve. 
| 4 OLDHAM. 
* Hor. Art. Poet. 


I thal 
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~T fhall conclude what Ihave to PS 
on the propriety of tranflating the Ro- 
man Comick Poets into Englifh Blank 
Verle, by obferving to what advantage 
many ‘of the fentiments of Terence and 
Plautus*have already appeared in that 
drefg in the plays of our old writers. 
Jonfon, * according to the juft and ele- 
gant obfervation of Dryden, may often 
betracked: in their fhow ; and in the 
notes to this tranflation the reader will 
meet with many paflages fimilar to thofe 
in our -Author., from» Shakefpeare. 0A 
moft learned and acute critick has ob- 
ferved, that ‘* we feldom are able to 
4 faften an imitation, with pereainty: 
© on fuch a writer as Shakefpeare ; 
becaufe.s* he takes! nothing but »the 
‘< -fentiment ; the expreflion comes of it- 
_ « {elf,and is purely Englith.” + I have 


* Hurp on the Marks of Imitation, p. 19. 
» + Ibid. p. 75. 


— 
y 


: there- 
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therefore given the paflages in | queftion 
merely as 7¢/emblances, leaving the reader 
to make his own comment_.on them. 

Befides the refemblance of particular 
paflages, {cattered up-and down. in. dif- 
ferent plays, it is well: known’ that the 
whole Comedy of Errors is in great mea- 
fare founded on the Menzchmi of, Plau- 
tus; but Ido not recolleét-ever to. have. 

feen it obferved thatthe difguife of the 
Pedant. in the Taming of the Shrew, his | 
affuming. the name. and character. of 
Vincentio, together with his encounter 





ing the real Vincentio; feem to be. evi- 
dently taken from the difguife.of .the 
Sycophanta in the Trinummus of the 
fame author; and there is a quotation 
from the Eunuch of Terence alfo, fo fa- 
miliarly introduced into the dialogue: of 
the Taming of the Shrew, that I think it 
puts the queftion of Shakefpeare’s hav- 


ing 
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ing read the Roman Comick Poets in 
the original language out of all doubt. 


Tranio. Mafter, it is no time to chide you now; 
Affection is not rated from the heart. 
‘If love hath touch’d you, nought remains but fo, 
* Redime te captum quam queas minimo. 
Taming of the Shrew, Act 1. 


Ido not think it incumbent on me in 
this place, according to the cuftom of 
moft editors and tranflators, to write a 
panegyrick on my Author; much lefs 
fhall I attempt to draw a comparifon in 
his favour between Him and Plautus ; 
‘though I cannot help obferving, that the 
common-place of modern criticifm: on 
thefe writers is, in general, very different 
from that of the Antients. We now ex- 


" % Tet is remarkable that this here does not run exactly in 


-feems to be a quotation from 
memory, or that the phrafe 
is purpofely altered by Shake- 
fpeare, in order to bring the 
fenfe within the compafs of 
one line; for the paflage 


the words of Terence, which 
are thefe: Quid agas ? nifi 
ut te redimas captiim quam 
queas minimo. 


Eunuch. A&. I]. Scen. 3. 


tol 
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tol Plautus for his humour, and Terence 
for his ftile; and on this foundation’ ‘is 
raifed the comparifon between them, fo 
injurious to our author, in the fixth book 
of the Poeticks of Scaliger. Varro, on 
the contrary, gives the preference'to the 
ftile of Plautus, which he confiders. as 

the language of the: Mufes themfelves ; 
and affigns the juft delineation of cha- 
racters as the peculiar excellence of 'Te- 
rence; who, in the time of Auguftus, 
was equally admired for the artful con- 
texture and judicious conductof his plots. 
Cefar and Tully, and Quintilian, . have 
indeed fpoken with juftice of the ele- 
gance and purity of his ftile; but the ex- 
cellencies of the fable and the manners 
are prior to thofe of the di@ion ; and as | 
they are the chief beauties of Comedy, 
fo are they the diftinguifhing charac- 


terifticks of Terence. 


“Tn 
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“In my opinion, the jufteft objection 
ever made to his plays is the * fimilari- 
ty of the plots, which neceffarily pro- 
duces a fimilarity of ftile and charac- 
ters; nor can it be fufficiently lamented 
that a writer, who was fo accurate a 
painter of the manners, and fo judicious 
a conductor of the fable, as well as fo 
exquifite in his language, fhould not 
have given full fcope to his genius, 
and taken in a-greater variety of per- 
fonages, and been more ftudious to 
diverfify the incidents of his feveral co- 
medies. | 
For more particular obfervations on 
our Poet, the reader is referred to the 
‘Notes on the feveral plays. As for the 


* Hac fane parte [{cilicet 
vi comica] videtur fuperior 
Plautus ; uti & varictate tum 
argumentorum,tum dictionis. 
Nam Plautus femper ftudet 
efle novus, fuique diffimilis ; 
few rem fpectes, feu verba, 


I 


In Terentio vero magnopere 
conveniunt argumenta fabu- - 
Jarum: &. quando de eadein 
re, aut fimili eft fermo, pluri- 
mum nec abfimilis eft diGtio. 
Vossius, Inft. Poet. Lib. ii. 
cap. 25. fect. 5. 

Notes 
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Notes themfelves, many of them, being © 
taken from the beft criticks and com- 
mentators, antient and modern, living 
and dead, natives and foreigners, will, 
I know, be allowed to have merit; many 
others being entirely my own, are as 
liable to cenfure as the tranflation itfelf; 
efpecially thofe, wherein I have ven- 
tured to oppofe the judgments of others; 
though I can fafely fay that I have never 
attempted to litigate any opinion, mere- 
ly from a petulant {pirit of contradic- 
tion, or an ambition of novelty. It. is 
the dutyof an editor and tranflator to il- 
luftrate and explain the author, to the . 
beft of his abilities ; and if hediffers from 
former criticks, he fhould give his rea- 
fons for his diffent, and leave it to the 
Publick to decide. He too, it is true, 
may be deceived in his turn ; for as the 
critick is as often wrong. as the author 
on whom he comments, or if we may 

take 
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take a poet’s word on this occafion, 


Ten cenfure wrong for one who writes amifs,* 


fo is the Hypercritick as fallible as 
the Critick. But each man’s under- 
ftanding, fuch as it is, muft be his guide ; 
and he, who has not courage to make 
a free ufe of it, but obtrudes the opini- 
ons of others, unfifted and unexamined, 
on his readers, betrays more want of re- 
{pec for their underftanding, than dif- 
fidence of his own. 

It was my firft intention to have ac- 
companied this tranflation with a Differ- 
tation on Comedy, hoping it might 
have appeared an agreeable addition to 
the work ; but on weighing this mat- 
ter ‘erioufly, and turning it over and 
over in my thoughts, I found the fubje@ 
‘grow upon me fo. confiderably,. as it 
opened itfelf to my mind, that the. per- 


* Pope’s Eflay on Crit. — ee 
{uit 
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fuit of it would have unavoidably be- 
trayed me into another volume; fo that 
what I meant for the advantage of the 
Reader, like the Bonus in. a Government- 
Subfcription, would in fact have proved 
a heavy tax. Thework has already ex- 
ceeded the limits, which I propofed to 
myfelf at firft fetting out. I did not, 
therefore, think it. juftice to the pur- 
chafers to {well the price ftill more; 
and to have given the . differtation, 
maimed or incomplete, would have been 
injuftice to them, as well as to myfelf. 
Whenever it fees the light, it fhall be as 
perfeat as I am able to make it. In the 
mean time, every thing relative to the 
Comedies of Terence, critical as well as 
explanatory, will, I hope, be found in 
the Notes.. I have with much induftry 
endeavoured to colleét, from all quarters, 


fometimes perhaps too minutely, what- 
Vou. I. 7 ¢ “ever 
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ever could contribute to throw any light 
on our Author; and there is prefixed a 
~ tranflation of the account of his life from 
‘Suetonius: with which, as well as the 
notes annexed to it from Madam Dacier, 
‘together with a tranflation of all that 
learned lady’s remarks on the four laft 
plays, I was favoured by Dr. Ralph 
Schomberg of Bath: nor can I otherwife 
account for his great kindnefs in volun- 
tarily offering to take fo toilfome and dif- 


agreeable part of my tafk off my hands, _ 


but that he wasrefolved that there fhould 
be none of his family, to whom I fhould 
“not owe fome obligation. 
> ‘Phe order in which the Six Comedies 
are placed in this tranflation, although 
the famethat is obferved in moft editions 
and manufcripts, is not according to the 
real feries in which they were written 


and exhibited by Ter@gce: they fucceeded 


each 


| 


: 
7 
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each other in the original courfe of re- 
prefentation at Rome as follows. 


The Andrian, 

The Step-Mother, 
The Self-Tormentor, 
The Eunuch, 
Phormio, 


. The Brothers. 


An Poe b 


Madam Dacier endeavouring to affign 
the motives that induced the moft anti- 
ent editors and tranfcribers to that ai- 
rangement of the plays in which we now 
fee them, in preference to the true chro- 
nological order, imagines it beyond a 
doubt, that they were influenced by the 
judgement of Volcatius Sedigitus; who, 
fhe fuppofes, had ranked every dramatick 
piece, as well as every author, accord- 
_ ing to his opinion of their merit; and 
who placed the Step-Mother the laft of 

our Author’s Six Paays. 


C 2 Sumetur 


- 
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Sumetur Hecyra fexta ex his fabula. s 

-'The Step-Mother, 

“The laft and leaft in merit of the Six. 
Agreeably to this notion, the places 
the Step-Mother the laft in her collec- 
: tion, which has induced her followers to 
do the fame thing : but the truth is, that 
in moft copies, the Step-Mother ftands 
the fifth, fo that in all probability, as 
-dittle refpeét was paid to the judgement 
of Volcatius concerning the refpedive 
merit of our author’s feveral pieces, if 
indeed he decided on them all, as to his 
' injudicious decifion of the rank due ‘to 

him among the Comick Poets. 

_ The old compilers had, I doubt not, 
a reafon for the order in which they 
placed thefe comedies: it is impoflible 
to fpeak with any confidence on fo dark 
a point at this diftance of time; but after 
a lenger inveftigation of this’ matter 


than 
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than perhaps -fuch a trifle required, it 
appeared to me the moft plaufible, as 
well as moft {imple manner of account- 
ing for it, to fuppofe that, in regard to 
the original authors from which the co- 
medies were taken, the principal ‘inten- 
tion of the firft, compilers was merely to 
keep, together all the pieces imitated 
from the fame Greek poet. ,According- 
ly, the four firft plays, The Andrian, 
Eunuch, Self-Tormentor, and Brothers, 
are from Menander; and the two latt, 
the Step-Mother and Phormio, from 
Apollodorus : allowing for this varia- 
tion, they are ranged, ‘as nearly as may 
be, according to the true order in. which 
_they appeared ; for I take it for granted, 
that the Eunuch is placed the fecond, . 
that the Self-Tormentor might not be 
forced out of its right place ; fince in the 
prefent arrangement the Self-Tormentor | 

c 3 and 
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and the Andrian ftill precifely occupy 
their original rank. This however is 
fubmitted merely as conjecture 5 but it 
is remarkable, that however books differ 
in other refpedcts, they all concur in giving 
the firft place to the Andrian ; though 
it would be difficult for the niceft cri- 
tick to aflign the reafons why it ought, 
in point of merit, to take the lead of 
the Eunuch, or why either of the two 
fhould precede the Self-Tormentor, It 
fhould feem therefore; that the chrono- 
logical order was attended to by the old 
tran{cribers, as far as it could be recon- 
_ ciled to the plan on which they pro- 
. | ceeded 
Before I rewaa: this Preface, it is 
neceflary to {peak of two or three cir- 
cumftances peculiar to thefe Comedies. 
Firft then, the Englifh reader is defired 
to obferve, that the manners, prevailing 
in 
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in them all, are wholly Grecian. The 
{cene is always laid in or near Athens, the 
actors were drefied in Grecian habits, 
fuitable to their refpective characters; | 
and the cuftoms, coins, &c,. occafionally 
mentioned, fuch as were ufed in Greece, 
Terence, .who imitated, rather than * 
tranflated Menander, chofe however to 
preferve the {cenery and manners of his 
original. The direé? tranflator of ‘Terence 
therefore has certainly no right to mo- 
dernize his. comedies, and. inftead of 
Grecian manners to fubftitute the French, 


Englifh, or Italian. | 


Yet this hath been 


the method perfued by moft profeffed 


* The ingenious Author 
of a commentary and notes 
on Horace’s Art of Poetry af- 
ferts, p. 193. that ‘* fome of 
sc ‘Terence’s plays are direé 
“¢ tranflations from Menan- 
«¢ der.” This could proceed 
from nothing but mere inad- 
vertence, fince the flighteft 
reflection mufthave convinced 


c 4 


him, that the prologues of Te- 
rence point out fome capital 
variations from the» Greek, 
and the learned Critick him- 


felf has on other occafions - 


taken notice of thofe variati- 
ons. ‘The old commentators 
have taken notice of many 
others, as will appear in the 
notes to this tranflation, 


tran{- 
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tranflators, though neceflarily. produdtive 
of two great inconveniencies: for firft, 
it deprives the modern reader of the plea- 
fure of directly comparing the manners 
and cuftoms of another age and country 
: with thofe of his own; and fecondly, the 
ground of the play, the fable, characters, 
fentiments, and language, ftill retaining 
the antient caft, the refult, of this mo- 


dernizing fpirit is a fantaftical medley, _ 


which reprefents the manners of no age 
or country at all. 

Notwithftanding the reer er | 
chaftity of Terence, there are many things 


in thefe plays irreconcilable to: modern 


notions of delicacy; and there is,evenin 
_ his dialogue, fo juftly efteemed for. its 
urbanity, many violations of the modern 
tules of politenefs, ‘The influences of 
¢ modern manners (fays an excellent 
** writer) reaches,even)to names and the 
| 4 T poi 7 ** of- 


4 


ees. 
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‘* ordinary forms of addrefs. In the Greek 
«and Roman Dialogues, it was per- 
“¢ mitted to accoft the greateft perfons 
“ by their obvious and familiar appella- 
“ tions. Alcibiades had no more addi- 
“ tion than Socrates: and Brutus and 
*¢ Cefar loftnothing of their dignity from 
‘* being applied to in thofe dire& terms. 
‘‘ The Moderns, on the contrary, have 
‘“‘ their guards and’ fences about them; 
‘“¢ and we holdit an incivility toapproach | 
‘© them without fome decent periphrafis, 
‘¢ or ceremonial title.”* Many inftances 
of this antient familiarity will occur. in 
thefe comedies; and though Ihave fome- 
times rendered the here or hera of the 
original by the terms of Sir or Madam; 
yet the reader will commonly find the » 
meaneftflaveaccofting his mafter or mif- 
trefs by their plain names without any 
more refpectful addition. 


} 


* Preface to Moral and Political Dialogues, by the Rey, 
Mr, Hurd. The 
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The feveral allufions to antient cuf 

toms are explained, as occafion requires 5 

and the value of the coins is ‘taken no- 

tice of the two or three firft times that 

each fpecies is mentioned: but as there 

is not one of the plays, wherein moft of 
them do not very frequently occur, I 

have thought proper to infert in this- 
place Cooke’s Table of Attick yeh 

to be referred to at pleafure. : 


4 Table of Sums inAttick Money, with their Proportion toEn glith Maney. 
MINAE, 1. 8. 4. q. 
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On the whole it will appear that it has 
been my chief ftudy to exhibit Terence 


as nearly as poflible in the fame drefs in 
3 which 
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which he appeared at Rome; hoping 
that the learned reader may recognize 
his old acquaintance, and that I may be 
able to introduce to the unlearned, one 
fo well worth his knowledge. I have 
tried, however the difficulty of the at- 
tempt may have baflled my endeavours, 
to catch the manner, as well as features, 
of my original. Some perhaps may think 
that, havingonceabandoned profe,I might 
have given ftill freer {cope to my imagi- 
nation,and have introduced more ftrokes 
of poetry: but fuch criticks muft have 
very little confidered the concife purity 
of Terence, the difficulty of preferving 
that proprietas verborum for which he 
_ is fo remarkable, the namelefs force even 
of adverbs and particles in his ftile, and — 
how dangerous it would be to attempt 
any additions orflourifheson hisdialogue. 
I meant a direét tranflation, not a loofe 

imitation ; 
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imitation ;» and perhaps this verfion will 
be found in moft inftances to be more 
literal than the’ profe tranflations. ‘The 
peculiar felicity of the mode I had em- 
braced’ often gave me an opportunity of 
following the Author, without ftiftnefs, 
in the arrangement of his words and fen- 
tences, and even of indulging myfelf, 
without affectation, in the-elleipfes, fo 
frequent in his ftile. In a word, if this 
verfion fhall be allowed to have any 
~ merit, it.is entirely owing to the ftria 
adherence to the original. | 
. The other circumftances necefiary to 
be mentioned, for the better illuftration 
of thefe Comedies, are chiefly relative to 
the reprefentation. ‘‘ Some (fays Echard) 
“< object, that in thie beginning of many 
. * fcenes, two actors enter the ftage, and 
“‘ talk to themfelves a confiderable time 
‘© before.they fee or know one another ; 
| ‘¢ which, 


Ra | 
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‘¢ which, fay they, is neither probable 
“‘ nor natural.---They, that obje& this, 
‘¢ do not confider the difference betwixt 
“ our {mall feanty ftage and the large 
‘¢ magnificent Roman Theatres : their 
‘* ftage was fixty yards wide in front; 
“« their {cenes fo many  flreets meeting 
‘“< together, with by-lanes, rows, and 
<< alleys, fo that two actors coming down 
— © two diftiné ftreets or lanes, could not 
‘* be feen by each other,though the {pec- 
“ tators might fee both; and fometimes 
“if they did: fee each other, they 
“ could not well; diftinguifh faces at 
“¢ fixty yards diftance. Befides, on fever 
*¢ rabaccounts, it might well be fuppofed, 
‘¢ when an actor enters the ftage, out.of 
“‘ fome houfe, he might take a turn or 
‘* two under the porticoes, ufualat that 
*¢ time, about his door, and not obferve 
iii 
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_- another actor or the ~~ fide of ute | 
‘c ftage. Fa d | 

Tomake the aétion and bufinefs of the 
play ftill clearer, as well as to prefent the 
reader with fome image of its effect in 
the reprefentation, I have all along fub- 
joined, according to the modern manner, — 
marginal notes of direction. For this 
practice I have, in the proper place, given - 
the reafons at large from an ingenious 
French Writer. It may be faid indeed 
that a dramatick author fhould fo frame 
his dialogue, as to make it evident by 
whom every part of it is fpoken, to whom 
each fpeech is addrefied, and the pro-_ 
bable tone, gefture, and action affumed 
by the fpeaker. Allowing this to be 
ftritly true, andalways practicable, which 
is however a very doubtful point, I have 
annext no direétions of that fort, which 


* Preface to Terence, p. 10, 


may 
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may not be collected by an attentive 
reader fromthe text itfelf; andtheywho _ 
object to the ufe of thefe little curfory — 
elucidations of the written or printed 
drama, might as well cenfure the pre- 
fixing the names of the particular cha- 
racter to the feveral fpeeches. Thefe 
familiar dire€tions,as they are the fhorteft, 
fo are they the cleareft interpreters of the 
conduét of the fcene; and the want of 
them in the original text has on many 
occafions put the commentators to the 
expence of a very long note to explain, 
what the reader is thus made acquainted 
with, often by a fingle word. , 

As tothe habits of the actors, it is 
plain from Donatus, as well as the reafon 
of the thing, that they were in general . 
fuited, according to the- cuftom of 
the times and country, to the fex, age, 
and condition of the feveral characters. 

| Some 
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Some particulars, however, in their drefs 
very efientially diftinguifh the antient 
players from thofe on any modern ftage, 
viz. the Bufkin, the Sock, and the Mafk. 
The Bufkin was a kind of high-heeled 
‘boot, worn only by the Tragedians; as 
the Sock was a fort of fandal peculiar to 
the aétors in Comedy. Every. player 
wore a Mafk; of which the reader may 
form a better idea from the plates pre- 
fixed to each play, (which, as well as the 
Frontifpiece, are faithfully engraved after 
the cuts in the Vatican Terence) than 
from any verbal defcription. It is plain, 
as Madam Dacier obferves; » that: it 
was not like the modern Mafk;) which 
covers only the face;: but enclofed the 
' wholethead, and had falfe hair faftened 
to it, agreeable to the vifage and com~ 
pleétion of the fore part. The Mafk 


was called perfona, from per/onare, to 
found 
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found through, being fo formed as td 
enlarge the voice, and convey it to 4 
greater diftance; a contrivance, which 
the vaft extent of the antient theatres 
rendered: extremely neceffary. For the 
fame reafons the features, pourtrayed on 
the vifor,were fo much aggravated beyond 
the proportion of thofe drawn by the 
hand of Nature. It muft be confeffed, 
that in thefe inftances the Moderns have 
infinitely the advantage; and that by 
cofitracting the dimenfions of  theit 
theatres, although they have a good deal 
abated the magnificence of the {pectacle; 
they have been able to approach much 
nearer to the truth and fimplicity of 
theatrical reprefentation. 7 ere 

The Antient Drama was indeed; as a 
{fpeGtacle, extremely different from the 
Modern; and, on the ftage, approach- 
ing nearet to the genius of our Opera, 

Vou. I. d than | 
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than. Tamed or. Comedy;. which cirs 
cumftance, if duly confidered, might 
have prevented a deal of idle difputation 
concerning the propriety of a Chorus, 
‘The antient plays, it is certain, were all 
accompanied . with. Mufick;,. Ariftotle 
mentions Mufick as one of the fax: parts 
of Tragedy; and we know from Horace, 
that the alterations in the Drama, Mu- 
fick, and Decorations, kept pace with 
each other, and that in procefs of time, 
as the Roman Theatres were enlarged, 
_ their Mufick alfo became more rich and. 
- full. | 

Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vinta, tubeque 
/Emula; fed tenuis, fimplexque foramine paucoe 
Adfpirare & adeffe choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondum {piffa nimis complere fedilia flatu.s 
Quo fane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 

Et frugi caftufque verecundufque coibat. 
Poftquam ceepit agros extendere victor, & urbe 


Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 


Placari Genius feftis impune diebus, 
) _ Acceffit 


Bk EF A CE}: hi - 
Acceffit numerifque modifque licentia major. : 
Indoétus quid enim faperet, liberque laborum, 
Rufticus urbano confufus, turpis honefto? 
Sic prifcee motumque && luxuriemi addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veftem ; 
Sic etiam Fidibus voces crevere feveris, > 
Et tulit eloquiumrinfolitum facundia preeceps ; 
Utiliumque fagax rerum, ac divina futuri 
Sortilegis non difcrepuit fententia Delphis.* 


Nor was the Flute at firft with filver bound, 
Nor rival’d emulous the trumpet’s found: 
Few were its notes, its form was fimply plain ; 
Yet not unufeful was its feeble ftrain 

To aid the Chorus, and their fongs to raife ; 
Filling the little theatre with eafe: 

To which a thin and pious audience came, 

Of frugal manners, and unfullied fame. 

But when victorious Rome enlarg’d her ftate, | 
And broader walls enclos’d th’ imperial feat, _ 
Soon as with wine, grown diffolutely gay, 
Without reftraint the chear’d the feftal day, 
Then Poefy in loofer numbers mov'd, 

And Mufick in licentious tones improv’d: 


* Hor. Art. Poet. — 
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Such.ever is the tafte when clown and wit, 
Ruftick and critick, fill the crouded pit. 

He whoibefore with modeft art had play'd, 
Now eall’d in; wanton movements to hisaid, ~~ 
Fill’d with luxurious tones the pleafing ftrain, >| 
And drew along the ftage a length of train ; 

And thus the Lyre, once awfully fevere, 
Increas’d the ftrings, and fweeter caren: d tie ear 5 
Thus Poetry »precipitately flow'd, 
And with unwonted elocution glow’d ; 
Pour’d forth prophetick truth in awful ftrain, 
gt as hie Tanguage of the e Delphick Fane... 

| _ FRANCIS. 


‘Tn the above poy sips two principal , 
inftruments. in ufe on ithe, theatre, are 
mentioned, viz.-Zibia, the Flute, and 
Fides, the Lyre... On fo obfeure.a.part 
of learning pany doubts, muft neceflari- 
opinion Medins to ce dees the F ee was. 
employed to. accompany the declamation 
or recitative, and the Lyre was. peculiar. 
to the Chorus: whence it happens that 


in 


in the plays of Terence, as appears from 
the titles, only the. Flutes..were ufed ; 
the Chorus, which made-a part of the 
Old Comedy, as well as‘Tragedy, not 
being admitted into the New. TheCo- 
mick Mufick was certainly much more. 
familiar than the Tragicks»and on com- 
paring thefeveral authorities on this fub- 
ject, “it: feems probable that the fcenick 
modulation, as Quintilian’ calls it, in’ 
Comedy, . was a kind of eafy chant, cal- 
culated to affift the aétors in the decla- | 
mation, and to throw out the voice with 
force,. in order to fill their ample 
theatres. Indeed the fame critick ex- 
prefsly tells us, that the declamation of 
_ the eomick actors was nothing more thar 
adding’a certain theatrical grace to the ' 
manner of common converfation ; not 
falling entirely into the eafe of ordinary 
difcourfe, which would be inartificial, 
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nor departing fo far from nature, as to lofe | 
the excellence of imitation.* — | 
‘The Englifh reader will find, in the 
titles to thefe comedies, fome expreffions 
relative to the Mufick, that may perhaps 
appear to him rather ftrange and un- 
couth; fuch as---Flutes Equal or Un- 
‘equal, Right or Left-handed ;----but 
they are the only words that could be 
ufed with any propriety to tranflate the 
original names of the inftruments;- and 
yet even thofe words, uncouth as they 
are, are not intelligible without fome fur- 
therexplanation; andto mend the matter, _ 
that further explanation is fo difficult-to 
be obtained, that the learned Le Fevre 
wrote a molt elegant. copy of Latin 


* A&eres Comici—nec ita periret imitatio: fed morem 
prorfus, ut nos vulgo loqui- communis hujusfermonis de- 
mur, pronuntiant, quod eflet core quodam {cenicoexornant, 
fine arte: nec procul tamen QunTIL. Inft, Orat. lib. 11+ 
@ natura recedunt, quo vitio cap. 10. 


Verfes, 


PREFACE E. ly 
Verfes, execrating the Phite, and all the 
commentators on it. : 

The fhortaccount fromDonatus, which 
I have fubjoined to the title to the An- 
drian, fhews that the Right-handed 
Flutes were the proper accompaniments 
to’ comédies ‘of a graver.caft, and the 
Left-handed to thofe of more pleafantry. 
Montfaucon * obferves, that’ the Flute 
took its original name Tibia, from being 
antiently made of the leg of fome animal, 
as a horfe, a.dog, &c. + He feems at a 
lofs to conceive how a double flute could 


* Montraucon, Tome conceit in one of the Fables 
3me parte ade. p, 342. of Phedrus on. a minftrel’s 
breaking his leg. 

+ This.is the ground of a 
Princeps Tibicen notior paulo fuit, 
Operam Bathyllo folitus in feena dare, 
Is forte ludis (non fatis memini quibus) 
Dum pegma rapitur, concidit cafu gravi 
Nec opinans, et /ini/tram fregit tibiam; 
Duas cum dextras maluiffet perdere. 
Puaprus. Lib. v. Fab 7. 


Here the whole ake confifts left-handed flute and the min<« 
in fmiftra tibia fignifying a ftrel’s deft- leg. 


d 4 create 
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create an agreeable harmony, but believes 
it to, have been even more,common in 
ye 1 than the fingle; though, he fuppofes 
that the. two flutes were in fa&feparar 
fed, but that the feveral pipes of each 
joined i in the mouth of the player., To 
this account he annexes),the figure ofa 
Chorauless or Chief Minftrel, who holds 
in each hand a pipe without holes, much 
3 in the thape ¢ of a modern poft-horn. | 


. i 
r3 
HH 


3 In. order to give as plain an_ idea.as 
poflible of the Mufick to the Antient 
Gomedics, I. have fubjoined to this pre- 
face a plate. containing three Mufical 
| Figures taken from an Italian treatife on 
the Theatrical Matks and Gomick Figures 
of the Romans, by Francefco, de Fico 
roni.* The Fi igure at the tops that of 


a F emaleMinftrel, playing on. two Un- 


. * Le Mafchere Ricerche’ ¢ vemente da Francefco.de Fi- 
le Figure Comiche d’Anti: coroni, In Roma, 1736. . 
shi Romani, defcritte brép? jh ss RENE ome J 


equal 
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equal Flutes; and is copied from a very 
antient bas-relief in marble, preferved 
among the curious pieces of {culpture in 
the Farnefe Palace: The whole marble 
contains five figures, and reprefents a 
fcene in the laft a@ of the Andrian, 
where ‘Simo calls forth Dromo to carry 
off Davus to punifhment. On one fide 
Dromo, with a kind of knotted cord in 
his hand, which is raifed in the air and 
feems prepared to fall heavy on Davus, 
is hurrying him away. On the other fide 
appears the enraged Simo, with Chremes 
endeavouring to moderate his anger; and 
in the middle the Minftrel, playing as in | 
the annexed plate. The drefs of the Min- 
{trel (although here a female one) is ex- 
actly conformable to the defcription of — 
the habit of the Minftrel by Horace, 
—Traxitque vagus per pulpita veftem. 


And drew along the ftage a length of train. 
Tere. ‘In 
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‘In the original plate fhe is turned tos — 
wards the two flaves; and feemsintend= | 
ing to keep time with Dromo’s blows, 
or, as Ficoroni fuppofes, to exhilarate the 
fpetators between the feveral ftrokes.* 
The female figure on the left, bear- 
ing two Unequal ‘Flutes in her hand, re~ 
prefents (as Ficoroni fuppofes + from her 
flowing hairbeing collected in a knot be - 
hind, as well as from a Satyrick Mafk, 
which in the original Cameo, whence the 
plate is taken, ftands by her fide) a 
' Minftrel employed in the Satyrick Drama, 
a kind of Serious Paftoral much in fa- 
vour on the Roman Stage, and of which 
Horace has fpoken very largely in, his 
Art of Poetry. This figure feems to con- 
firm the conjecture of Montfaucon, that 
the Double Flutes were in fact two dif- 
tind inftruments, and that the pipes 


. ™ Ficoroni, p27. + Ibid. p. 118. 
of 
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of each joined in the mouth of the Min- 
ftrel. YO my i 

The figure on the right is copied 
from a mutilated marble containing a 
Greek Infcription, KAT. IPO. IZ. KAA. 
AMPIAIQN. which infcription, as it records 
no name, nor bears any other mark of 
thofe ufed on funeral occafions, * Fi- 
coroni fuppofes to be intended torecord 
fome theatrical exhibition on the time 
there mentioned, which was feventeen 7 
days before the Calends of April, being 
equal to our Sixteenth of March, and 
the time of the celebration ‘of the Li- 
beralia, or Games in Honour of Bacchus, 
in Antient Rome. : 

I have given thefe two laft figures to 
fhew the various forms, as well as im~-. 
provements of the Flute. Thofe in the 
hands of the Paftoral Minftrel have but 


»* Ficoroni, p. 196, 


three » 
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three. ftops; but that in the right hand 
of the mutilated figure has feven; which 
confirms the obferyation of , the learned 
~Montfaucon,, who'tells us that the Flute 
had.at firft, three -holes, \ but that’ they 
were.afterwards multiplied:to feven, and 
even, to, ten; In, another part. of Fico~ 
roni’s* book, isa figure, which feems'to. 
be, that .of,a .Vain-Glorious. Soldier, a 
very common character.in.the comedies. 
of the Antients, finging toa. minftrel. 
playing on Double Flutes, which by their 
fhape and fize feem..to. have..been thofe 
large trumpet-toned inftruments in»ufe 
in the days of Horace. 

As to the manner inwhich thefeF leew 
were ufed,+ Ficoroni obfervesfromDio* 
medes the,Grammarian,.\ that by P/ates 
equal, _ or unequal, was:meant, that in 
Soliloquy the minftrel blew only one 


* Page ap, + Page 30... 
ie ia 
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pipe, and in Dialogue both. © The pres 
faces of Donatus to the feveral plays of 
our/author do, ‘I think, plainly overthrow 
this affertion; and on the fame authority 
we may pronounce it tobe pretty certain, 
that the Soliloquies, like the Airs in our © 
Opera, had: more laboured a¢compani- 
ments; than the Dialogue, or ‘common 
Recitative; for Donatus has informed ué 
Diversia hiftriones pronuntiabant : Can- 
T1IcAl vero temperabantur modis non a 
poeta; fed a perito artismufice fattis. Ne- 
queenim omnia iifdem modis in uno can- 
rico agebantur, fed fepe mutatis. Ut fi x 
nificant qui tres numeros in vomediis po- 
aunty gui tres continent mutatos modos 
canticitllius.®Thei import of this pafk age 
is explained: by: Diomedesj:'who''tells ‘ts 
that Diverbia fignifies the Dialogue, and 
Cantica the Soliloquies.* Of this techni- 


* Diverbia partes Comoediarum funt, in quibus plures per- — 
fonz verfantur ; Cantica, in quibus una tantum. 


cal 
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eal faite of . the word Ganticum, alias 
' vonfulting and carefully comparing many 
other paflages of Donatus, Iam well 
convinced ; though I confefs I was not 
at all aware of it in my firft draught 
of the notes to the Brothers; nor, it is 
evident, was Madam Dacier;, who has 
alfo, in her account of the Mufick, in 
the notes to the Andrian, miftaken the 
meaning of Flutes equal or unequal,* right 


* Donatus has left us no 
explanation of the ufe of the 
Tibia pares and impares. My 
friend Mr, Burney, a very 
ingenious mafter of mufick, 
conjectures, and I think very 
happily, that the EqualFlutes 
were Flutes in unifon with 

-each other and the» une- 
qual Flutes, Flutes in octave 
to each other: the od?ave re- 
fembling unity fo much, that 
an uncultivated ear can fcarce 
diftinguifh between them as 
is the cafe where a man and 
woman fing the fame air or 
melody together, at which 
time it feems as if they were 


5 


finging in unifon, whereas 
the male voice moves an o¢- 
tave below that of the female. 
Now it is well knownin Har- 
monicks, by the divifion of a 
monochord, that two mufical 
firings of the fame matter, 
thicknefs, and tenfion, one 
being but half the length of 
the other, will be in odave.. 
It is the faine of two pipes : 
and the appearance of the E+ 
qual and Unequal Flutés in 
antique reprefentations, feems 
to confirm the conjecture of 
their being unifons and odfaves 
to each other, 


or 
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or left-handed, fappofing them {ynony- 
mous terms; whereas it is plain from Do- 
natus, as wellas fromthe title to-that play, 
that it was acted to gquan, Flutes, Right | 
and, Left-handed; and -that the Righis 
banded, fignified thofe ufed in the more 
Serious parts of Comedy, and the Lefz- 
handed thofe afed inthe more Pleafant.. 
_ It,appears alfe, from the lines above 
cited from Horace, that the Minftrel did 
not content himfelf with playing on the 
Flutes, but accompanied his mufick 
with fome gefture fuitable to the action 
of the fcene. 
+-<--prifce motumque & luxuriem addidit arti 


Tibicen. 
---call’d in wanton movements to his aid. 


“© Of the ufe and propriety of thefe 
st geftures,”’ {ays the ingenious Annotator - 
on. the Art of Poetry whom I haye often 
cited, ** it will not be eafy for us, who ‘ 

és fee 
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<< fee no fuch things attempted on thé 
‘< modern ftage, to form any very clear 
‘© or exact notions.” * Here therefore I 
fhall conclude this preface; and take my 
leave of the Antient Mufick, referring 
the curious reader to the feveral com- 
mentators on Horace and Ariftotle, and 
to thofe authors who have written ex- 
prefsly on this fubje@; which it is need- 
lefs to perfue any further in this place; 
as it is now of no great confequence to 
the reader of the Comedies of Terence: 


* Hurp’s Notes on the Art of Poetry, p. 150. 
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TERENCE. 


H E 


TRANSLATED FROM 


8: U. E TO Nie se 


P 


Terentius 


at Carthage, 


Lucanus, 


* From Suetonius.| This life 
of our Author is by fome at- 
tributed to Donatus. It is 


not very fatisfaétory; but as 


all that has been faid of Te- 
rence by other writers is chiefly 
taken from it, I thought it 
better to follow the example 


U BLIUS Terentius Afer was born . 
and was 


a flave of 


a © Roman ° Sena- 


of Madam Dacier in giving 
a tranflation of this account, 
with a few fupplementary 
notes, than to pretend to at- 
tempt an alteration, where I 
could make no material, ad- 
dition. 


e€2 tor; 
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tor ;* who, perceiving him to have an excel= 
Jent underftanding and a great deal of wit, not 
only beftowed on him a liberal education, but 


gave him his freedom in the very early part of 


his life. 


Some writers are of opinion that he: 


was taken prifoner in battle, but Feneftella++ 
proves this to be impoffible, fince Terence was 
born after = the fecond Punick war, and died 


| before the commencement of the third. . But 


* A Roman Senator.] ‘This 
Senator gave our Author the 
name of Terence, according 
to the prevailing cuftom a- 
mong the Romans, whenever 
theyconferredfreedom on their 
flaves. His real name.we are 
entirely unacquainted with ; 
though it is fomewhat extraor- 
' dinary that a Poet of fuch dif- 
tinguifhed merit fhould want 
2 fiend to hand it down to 
us; and that, by a fingular 
fatality, he whocould ftamp 
immortality on the name of 


his mafter, fhould be unable’ 


Da- 


to continue his own. 
CiER. 


+ Lucius Feneftella.} He 
was one of the moft accurate 
hiftorians and antiquaries the 
Romans ever had: he flourifh- 
ed towards the end of Au- 
gujtus’ reign, or in the. be- 


ginning of that of Tiberius ; 
he wrote many. things, efpe- 
cially annals; but time has 
deprived us of them all. Da- 
CIER. 


t The fecond Punick War} 
This ended in the year of 
Rome 5523 196 years before 
the birth of Chrift ; and the 
third began in the year of 
Rome | 6035 an interval of 
fifty-one years, which. both 
faw the birth and death of 
Terence. It is evident ‘he 
died in the year of Rome 594, 
while Cn. Corn. Dolabella 
and M. Fulvius were confuls, 
at the age of thirty-five ; nine 
years before the third Punick 
war. He was born confe- 
quently in the year of Rome 
560, eight years after the 
fecond Punick war. DaciIER. 


even 
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even fuppofing that he had been taken by the 
Numidians, * or Getulians, he could not have 
fallen into the hands of a Roman commander,-> 
fince there was little or no communication be- 
tween the Romans and Africans till after the 


entire deftruction of Carthage. 


Our Poet was beloved and much efteémed by 
noblemen of the firft rank in the Roman Com- 
monwealth ; and lived in a ftate of great in- | 
timacy with Scipio Africanus, and C. Le- 


* Numidians, &c.] The 
Carthaginians (between the 
fecond and third Punick war) 
“were in continual broils with 
the Numidians or Getulians, 
and confequently ‘Terence 
might be taken prifoner in 
fome one of thefe {kirmifhes 
by the Numidian troops. Da- 
CIER. | 


+ Roman commander.} This 
is a very undecifive way of 
reafoning : for though it ‘is 
very Certain that the Romans. 
before the entire demolition 


of Carthage, had very little 


3h 


_ Numidians. 


intércourfe with Africa, they 
might, without any great dif- 
ficulty, have purchafed a 
flave. It is well Known that 
ambafladors were fent from 
Rome to Carthage at two or 
three different times, in order 
to fettle fome differences fub- 
fifting between them and the 
Where then is 
the improbability of a Numi- 
dian’s felling a flave, he had 
taken from the Carthagini- 
ans, to one of the Romans? 
Nothing move probable. Da- 
CIER. 


i* 


lius, 
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lius, * to whom: the beauty of his perfor alfo is 


-fuppofed to have recommended him: which Fe- 


_neftella lays'to his charge, afferting that Terence 


? 


was older than either of :them.+ . Corn. Nepos 
on the contrary writes, that they were nearly; of 
an age, and Porcius gives us room to fufpect 


ing lines. 


fuch a familiarity between i sti the follow~ 


Dum lafciviam nobilium & fucofas laudes petit : 
Dum Africani voci divine inhiat avidis auribus : 


Dum ad Furium ¢ fe cenitare,&S Lehum, pulcrum'putat 


Dum fe amari ab bifce credit, crebroin Albanum rapi 
Ob florem ztatis fue ; ad fummam inopiam redatius, eff.. 
Teague econ{pectuiomniumabiit in Grecie terram ultimam, 
Maortuus eft in Stymphalo, Arcadia appido.----. 


* To whom the beauty of his 
perfon, &Fc.] Madam Dacier, 


(from a female “delicacy, I 
- fuppofe) has entirely altered 


this, circumftance; and there 


is, in her tranflation ‘of this 


life from Suetonius, fcarce 
the fhadow of this imputation 
on our Author either in the 


text; or the verfes introduced 


on purpofe to fupport it. ~ 


4 Older than either of them.) 
Terence was nine years.older 


than Scipio, the fon of Pau- 
lus /Emilius, the perfon here 


“meant, who was not born 


till the year of Rome 560. 
We are not quite fo certain 


asto the age of Lailius. 


DAcIER. 


{ Furius Publius.] A man 
of great rank, and, quality ; 
not.Aulus. Furius, Antia, .or 
the Marcus. Furius Biba- 
culus mentioned by Horace, 
DACIER, 


Seeking 


at 
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Seeking the pleafures and deceitful praife 

Of nobles, while the Bard with greedy ears — 
Drinks in the voice divine of Africanus, | 
Happy to fup with Furius + and with Lalius, 
Carefs’d, and often, for his bloom of youth, 
Whirl’d to Mount Alba; amidft all thefe joys, 
He finds himfelf reduc’d to poverty. . 
Wherefore withdrawing from all eyes, and flying 
To the extremeft parts of Greece, he dies 

At Stymphalus, a village in Arcadia. 


He wrote fix comedies. When he offered his 
firtt play, which was the Andrian, to the FEdiles, - 
be was ordered'to read it to Cacilius.* When 
he atrived at that Poet’s houfe, he found him at 
table; and it is faid that our Author, being very 
meanly dreffed, was fuffered to read the opening 
of his play, feated on a very low ftool, near 
the couch of Cecilius: but fearce had he re- 
peated a few lines, when Cecilius invited him 
to fit down to fupper with him, after which 
Terence proceeded with his play, and finithed 


* Read it toCacilius.| Cx- 
cilius died two years before 
the reprefentation of the An- 
drian. It is therefore a very 
plaufible, as well as ingeni- 


ous, correction of Voffius, 
to read Acilius, the name of 
one of the Adiles, the year 
of the exhibition of that play. 
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it to the no {mall admiration of Czcilius, Hie 
fix plays* were equally admired by the Ro- 
mans; though Volcatius + in hy remarks on 


_ them Aays, 


Sumetur Heeyra fexta ex iis fabula. 





“< The Step-Mother, 


& athe: laft, and leaft i in merit of the Six.” 


Thi Eunuch met with fuch remarkable fuc- 
cefs, that it was a€ted twice in one day, and 


_ * Six plays equally admir- 
ed.} It would not be eafy to 
decide which of the fix is the 
_ beft; fince each of them has 
its peculiar beauty. The An- 
drian and Brothers feem to 


excell in’beauty of charater : . 


the Eunuch and Phormio, i in 


the vivacity of intrigue: and 
the Self- Tormentor and Step- 


Mother have, in my mind, 


the advantage i in fentiment, a 2 


lively painting of the paffions, 


and in the purity, and deli- 


cacy of ftile. Dacigr. 


p Veleatius.} Volcatius Se- 
digitus, a very antient poet, 
though we do not precifely 


know the time in which he . 


4 


' preferred toT erence, 


lived. In. his judgment of 
the Comick Poets, he gives 


the firft place to Cacilius, 


the fecond to Plautus, the 
third to Nevius, the fourth 

to Licinius, the fifth to At- 

tilius; and ranks Terence 
but the fixth. But Volcatius 

has done more difcredit to. 
himfelf by this judgment, 

than honour to Cecilius, and 

the other writers whom hehas 

Each, 
of them might have fome ex- 

cellencies that our Author 

did not poflefs; but on the 

whole theRomans had noCo- 

mick Poet equal to Terence. 

Dacier, 


Terence 
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Terence was paid for it 8000 fefterces*, being’ 


more than was ever paid for any comedy be- 
fore; for which reafon the fm is recorded 
in the title + of that play. Varro prefers the 
beginning of the Brothers to the beginning of 
the original of Menander. 


It is pretty commonly faid,, that Scipio..and 


Lelius, with whom he lived in fuch familiari- 
ty, aflifted our Author } in his, plays, and: ine 
deed Terence, himfelf increafed that: fufpicion, 


10% 8000 Jofterces.] About 


60 1. of our money. . 


+ Recorded in the title.] 
Not as the title now ftands, 
which fhews that the titles, 
now come down to us, are 
imperfect. 

TANAQUIL Fagep. 


tAffed our Author. | There 
might be fome foundation 
for fuch areport. Both Scipio 
and Lalius might have af- 
fitted him in ‘polifhing his 
ftile, and even have fupplied 
him with many a line: be- 
ing an African, he might not 


ledge of the elegancies, and 
beauties .of the Latin lan- 
guage. This reafoning how- 
ever is to me by no means 
conclufive. Phzedrus was a, 
Thracian flave, yet no one. 
wrote more correétly or with. 
greater purity ; nor was he 
ever taxed with haying re- 
ceived any affiftance in his. 
compofitions : why then fuf- 
pect ‘Terence, when Sueto- 
nius, in the very beginning 
of his life, confefles he had 
been very carefully educated 
and made frée in his very early 
youth by Ierentius Lucanus? 
Dacter. 


have fo thorough a iow: z 


by 
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by the little pains he took to refute-it, witnefs” 
the Prologue to the Brothers :* though he might 
probably have acted-thus, knowing that fuch an 
opinion was not unpleafing to thofe great men. 
Be'that’as it may, this opinion gained —_e 
and has continued down to our times. 


‘Quintus Memmius, 2 oe an oration written 
in his own ~ defence, pofitively declares that 
Scipio wrote the plays for his amufement, which 
he permitted Terence to father: Corn. Nepos’ 


* Witnefs the Prologue to dit toidle and malicious tales. 
the Brothers. But inthe Pro- Dacier. 
logue to the Self-Tormentor 
he isnot fo complaifant ; flat- + Opinion gained ground.| 
ly declaring the report malici- ke: 50 a Poet cotemporary 
ous, and intreating his Audi- to Horace, exprefsly fays, 
ence not to give the leaft cre- 


He que vocantur fabula, eujus funt ? 
~ Non has, qui jura populis recenfens dabat, 
Honore fummo affecius, fecit fabulas ? 
‘And whofe then‘are thefe pieces >—Did not He, 
* ‘Who, full of honours, gave the people laws, 
~Compofe thefe Comedies ? Dacizr, 


t 9, Memmius.) Mot’ Poem of Lucretius” is in- 
probably the Grandfather to feribed. DaActer. 
that Memmius to whom the 


3 . afferts, 


TERENCE inv 
afferts, that he had been informed from very good 
authority, that Lelius, being at his. Villa, at- 
Puzzuoli, ona certain firft day of March,* was | 
requefted by his Lady to fup fooner than his 
ufual hour, but he intreated her not to interrupt 
his ftudies: Coming into fupper rather late, he 
declared he had never employed his time with 
better fuccefs than he had then done; and 
being afked what he had written, he + repeated 
thofe verfes in the Self-Tormentor, beginning 
with, ay 


Satis pel protervé me Syri promiffa buc induxerunt. 


Santra ¢ obferves, that if Terence had needed 
any afliftance in’ the compofition of his plays, he 


found fome lines written. by 
his friends; yet nobody would 


* A certain firft day of 
March.| The firft day of 


March was a holiday kept 
by the Roman» ladies, who 
on that occafion claimed the 
privilege of being entire mif- 

trefles of their houfes, and 
directed every thing for: that 
day. Dacter. 


+ Repeated thofe verfes,§Fc.} 
This may be. Im the plays 
of Moliere perhaps might be 


pretend to, fay..that thofe 
pieces were not written by 
Moliere. . Dacisr. 


¢ Santra.] An Author of 
the time of Julius Cafar. He 
wrote a treatife on the anti- 
quity of words, ant the lives 
of illuftrious men: but his 
works.are all loft, _Dacigr. 


would 


~ 
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would not have applied to Scipio * and Leelius, 
who were at that time very young, but rather to 
C.Sulpicius Gallus,-+ a man of found learning,and 
who was the firft perfon that introduced plays at 


the Confular Games; or to £ 


» Marcus Popilius 


Lenas, or to Q. Fabius saibeé, | both men of 


* Would not havi applied 
to Scipio.) . This‘xeafoning of 
Santra proves nothing : for 
when Terence comimenced 
Author, Scipio. was, at the 
age of twenty-one ; and be- 
fides having been’ extremely 
well educated, was pofletfed 
of an extraordinary genius. 
Dacier. 
~ Paftorals and. little poems 
fay perhaps now and then 
be written at fixteen or eigh- 
teen, but it muft be allowed 


that the age of twenty-oneis . 


a very early period for the 
produétion of fuch dramatick 
pieces as thofe of Terence. 
Befides, when the Andrian 


-. was firft exhibited, our Au- 


thor was but~twenty-feven, 


(and Madam Dacier* herfelf 
~ tells us that he was nine years 


older than Scipio, who there- 


fore could be no. more than 


eighteen years of age, a time 
of life when men rather be 


\ 


_ ten years old, 


gin to be the fubje&s; than 
the cultivators of the Comick 
Mufe. 


+ C. Sulpicius Gallus.] The 
fame Sulpicius Gallus, who 
was conful at the timé of the 
firft exhibition of the Andri- 
an. Dacter, 


t 44. Popilius Lenas.} Con- 
ful in the year of Rome 581, 
when Terence wasat tlie age 
of twenty-one. Dacier, 


| 2. Fabius Labeo.] A man 
of very diftinguifhed merit; 
who paffed the offices of 
Queftor, Pretor, Triumvir, 
Conful and High Prieft ; and 
commanded theRoman troops 
with reputation, Hiftory 
fixes his confulfhip in the year 
of Rome 570: his Colleague 
was M. Claud. Marcellus, 
Terence at that time was but 
Dactier. 


. Con- 
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Confular dignity, and excellent Poets. ‘Terence 
himfelf intimates, {peaking ‘of thofe ‘who were 
fuppofed to affift him, that they were not young 


men, but perfons whofe abilities had been: ex- 


perienced» by ‘the Publick in geamieg war, and 
bufinefs of ftate.. 


To. wipe off the afperfion of oladlariGn,’ or 
pethaps to make himfelf a mafter of the cuf- 
toms and manners of the Grecians, in order to 
delineate them the better in his. writings, he 
left’ Rome in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
after having exhibited the fix comedies which 
are now. extant ; and he never returned more. 


Voléatius A of bis death. in the follow- 
jing manner’; . 


Sed. ut. Afer Sex populo.edidit comudias, 
Tier bine in Afiam fecit : navin cum Semel 


Confcendit, vifus nunquam eft. Sic vita vacat. 


£ 


Bat 


‘duit THE DreEioF 


But Terence, having given the town fix plays, _ | 
Voyag’d for Afia: but when once embark’d, 


Was ne’er feen afterwards. He died at fea, 


 Q. Confetius * fays, that. he died at fea in 
his return. from Greece, whence he was bring- 
. ing one hundred and eight plays + tranflated 
from Menander. Others again affert, that he 
died at Stymphalus in Arcadia, during the 
Confulfhip of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, and M. 
Fulvius ‘Nobilior ¢, for grief, having loft the 
comedies he had tranflated, as well as thofe he 
had himfelf written. | 


* 9. Confetius.} This 
Author I am quite a franger 
to. Dacirr. 


+ One hundred and eight 
plays.| Menander wrote but 


one hundred and nine plays . 


himfelf, fome fay but one 
hundred and eight, and others 
but one hundred and five, of 


which Terence had already 
exhibited four. This ftory 
therefore muft be a mere 
fable. DaciEr. 


t The confulhip of Dola- 
bella, &c.} In the year of 
Rome 594, the year after the 
exhibition of the Brothers, 
Dacier, 


P He 


WER EN fe. cies 
He is faid to have been of a middle ftature, 
genteel, and of a fwarthy complexion. Heleft 
a daughter, who was afterwards married toa 
Roman Knight ; and at the time of his death he ~ 
was poffeffed of an houfe together with a garden 
containing fix acres of land on the Appian way, 
clofe by the Villa Martis. It is very extraordi- 
nary therefore that Porcius fhould fay, 





—— Nil Publius | 
Scipio profuit, nil ei Lehus, nil Furius: 
Tres per idem tempus qui agitabant nobiles facillime. 
Eorum ille operé ne domum quidem habuit conduttitiam : 


Saltem ut effet, quo referret obitum domini fervulus. 


Nothing did Publius Scipio profit him, 
Nothing did Lelius, nothing Furius, 

' At once the three great patrons of our Bard ; 
And yet fo niggard of their bounties to him, 
He had not even wherewithal to hire 


A houfe 
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_A houfe in Rome, to which a faithful flave 
Might bring the tidings of his mafter’sdeath: 


’ : 


# Afranius in his Compitalia + res him to 


all the. Cotiick Poetse ee < 


— — aw 


S Terentio non fimilem dices seceatie 


To Terencé you can fhew no parallel, 


Se ' 


But Volcatius not only places him after Nz- 
vius, Plautus, and Cacilius; but even after Li- 
ciniys.{ Cicero in his Leimon, || a work in 


* Afranius.} A Drama- 
tick Poet of great reputation, 
whofe teftimony is the more 
honourable, as he was a co- 
temporary of ‘our. author, 
though much younger. Da- 
CIER. 


, tontained, 


+ Compitalia.} Feafts in 
crofs-fireets and ways, cele- 
brated the fecond day of Ja- 
nuary in honour of their rural 
Gods, hence called Lares, or 
Compitalitis. 

AINswoRTHIUS. 


$ Licinus.] Licinius Im- 
brex, who flourifhed in the 
year of Rome 554. Dactzr. 


| Leimon.] A Greek word 
[Acmav] fignifying a mea- 
dow. This work of Cicero 
moft probably, 
nothing but the praifes of 
eminent men. Thefe beauti- 
ful verfes are imitated by Au- 
fonius, and Cezefar. begins his 
criticifm on Terence in the 
very fame terms. For it is 
certain that Cefar only un- 
dertook that tafk in order te 
imitate 


TER E 
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t 


Tu quoque, qui folus le&o fermone, Terenti, 
Converfum expreffumque Latina voce Menandrum 
In medio populi fedatis vocibus effers 
Quidquid come loquens, ac omnia dulcia dicens. 


imitate and contradict Ci- 
cero. DAcieErR. 


[Voffius confiders this as 
an Erratum, and tells us that 
this work of Tully was not 
called Leimon but Libo, and 
was addrefled to Terentius 
Libo, a poet of that time, 
and a native of Fregellz. ] 


t> Before we conclude thefe 
notes, it will be proper to 
‘take notice of a paflage in 
Orofius, which has mifled 
many concerning our Poet. 
This hiftorian, though none 
of the moft correét, yet not 
without merit, writes thus: 
Scipio jam cognomento Afri- 
canus, triumphans urbem in- 
greffus eft, quem Terentius, qui 
poftea Comicus, ex nobilibus 
Carthagintenfiumcaptivis, pile- 
atus, quod indulte fibi liber- 
tatis infigne fuit, triumpban- 
tem poft currum fecutus, 0ff. 

Von. I. 


“¢ Scipio Africanus entered 
‘* Rome in triumph, and was 
“¢ attended by Terence, one of 
* the chief of the Carthagini-~ 


. $© ancaptives; who afterwards 


*¢ became the. celebrated Co- 
“¢ mick Poet, wearing a cap 
*¢ on his head, as a:mark of 
‘‘his freedom having been 
*¢ conferred on him.” This 
is undoubtedly fabulous, take 
it which way you will. For 
if Orofius. means. Scipio the © 
Elder, his triumph was in the 
year of Rome 552, cightyears 
before Terence was born. If 
he {peaks of the Younger Sci-+ 
pio, the fon of Paulus imi- 
lius, his triumphal entry was 
in the year of Rome 637, 
thirteen years after the death 
of ‘Terence. , What hurried 
Orofius into the miftake, is a 
paflage in Livy, which he did 
not attentively exantine. This 
great hiftorian. in. his 30th 
book and 45th Chapter fays, 
g Secutus 


} on 
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And thou, O. Terence, couldft alone transfule - 
The Attick Graces to the Latin Tongue, 
‘And bring Menander to the ear of Rome: 
Such purity, fach fweetnefs in thy ftile ! 


C. Cefar in like manner, . 


Tu quoque, tuin fummis, O dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, &F merito, puri fermonis amator. 
Lenibus atque utinam feriptis adjunéia foret vis 
Comica, ut equato virkus polleret honore 
Cum Grecis, neque in hdc defpettus parbe jaceres : 
*Unum boc maceror &F dolea tibi deeffe, Terenti. 


SecutusScipionem triumphantem 
eft, pileo capiti impofito, Q, 
Terentius Culleo ; omnique de- 
inde vita, ut dignum erat, li- 
bertatis au€torem coluit. ** Q. 
*¢ Terentius Culleo followed 
“¢ the triumphal car of Scipio 
“¢ on the day of his publick 


** entrance into Rome, with. 


“©a cap on his head, and 
** honoured him during the 
“¢ remainder of his life, as the 
‘¢ author of his freedom.” It 
could not therefore be ourTe- 
rence, of whom Livy is {peak- 


ing. It was a Roman fenator, 
who having been taken pri- 


foner by the Carthaginians, © 


and fet free by Scipio, deter- 
mined to grace his deliverer’s 
triumph, which he attended 
wearing the cap of liberty on 
his head, by way of compli- 
ment, as if he had indeed 
really received his manumif- 
fion from the hands of Scipio. 
Dacier. 


* Unum hoc maceror, €c.] 
Valea Sedigitus! nos Afranio 


affentiri 


ee 


BRE. 


- 
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And Thou, oh Thou among the firft be plac’d, | 
Ay and defervedly, thou Half-Menander, 
Lover of pureft dialogue |_--And oh, 
That Humour had gone hand in hand with eafe . 
In all thy writings! that thy Mufe might ftand 
In equal honour with the Grecian ftage, 
Nor Thou be robb’d of more than half thy fame! 
—~This only I lament, and this, I grieve, 


There’s wanting in thee, Terence! . 


affentiri non pigeat, ac Te- 
rentium omnibus preftitille 
Comicis credamus; neque 
vim illam comicam, quam ei 
unam defuiffe dolet Czfar 
(fi modo funt illa Czefaris 


carmina) defideremus. Nihil 
li defuit: omnia que Co- 
mico Poete preeftanda funt, 
preeftitit. 

Franciscus AsuLANUS, 


THE 
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STUDENTS OF CHRIST CHURCH, 


O° X28.0>-R™ D; 


THE FOLLOWING COMEDY, 
TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, 
IS HUMBLY INSCRIBED, 

BY THEIR MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, | 


AND FELLOW-STUDENT, 





GEORGE COLMAN. 


¥.f Rk 6.0 N.S. 


- PROLOGUE, 
SIMO, 
PAMPHILUS, 
CHREMES, 

“—CHARINUS, 
CRITO,\ 
SOSTA 4 
DAVUS, \ 
BYRRHIA, 
DROMO, 
SERVANTS, &c. 


GLYCERIUM, 
MYSIS, 
LESBIA, 
ARCHILLIS, 


SCENE, ATHENS. 


oe ee 
AN D R-LAWN; 


A@ed at the Mrcatzsian Games, + 


M. Fulvius arid M. Glabrio, Curtile AEdiles:¢ Prin-- 
cipal Aétors, || L. Ambivius Turpio and L. Attilius. 
Preeneftinus: The Mufick, +|| compofed for Equal 
Flutes, Right and Left-handed, by Flaccus, Freed- 
man to Claudius: It is wholly Grecian:f Publithed, 
M.. Marcellus and Cn. Sulpicius, Confuls. ||§ 


* The Andrian.| There is 
much controverfy among the 
Criticks, whether the Andrian 
was the firft play, which Te- 
rence produced, or only the firft 
of thofe which have come down 
to our times, Donatus pofi- 
tively afferts it to be our au- 
thor’s firft production, and adds 
that the favourable reception it 
met with, encouraged him to 
go on in writing for the Stage. 
He tells us alfo that this Piece 
was entitled ** The Andrian of 
Terence,” and not Terence’s 
«« Andrian,” according to the 
cuftoms of the Romans, who 
placed the name,of the. Play 
firft, if it was written by an au- 
thor, yet unknown in the 
Theatrical world, but placed 
the author’s name firft in the 
title, if it was one already cele- 
brated. Madam Dacier is of a 
sontrary opinion, and thinks 


that the. introductory lines of 
the Prologue make it evident 
that Terence had written before. 
Yhefe inquiries are little more 
than mere matter of curiofity. 
For my part, I am rather. in- 
clined to the opinion of Dona- 
tus. The objections of Lavi- 
nius, Which Terence in his 
Prologue endeavours to refute, 
are entirely confined to this 
play ; and that itwas poflible for 
Lavinius to have feenthe manu- 
{cript before the, reprefentation 
is evident from the Prologue to 
the Eunuch, where Terence di- 
retly charges that circumftance 
to his adverfary. The con- 
cluding lines of the Prologue 
fpeak the languageof an author, 
new in theDrama,much ftronger 
than thofe in the beginning de- 
note his having written before. 
It may be remembered alfo,-. 
that Terence was no niore than 
B3 27 yeats 


ri pe: 


27 years Of age ‘at the time of 
the firft reprefentation of this 
comedy. 

Both the Englifh and French 
Theatres have borrowed. the 
Fable of this Play. Sir Richard 
Steele has raifed on that founda- 
tion his Comedy of the Confci- 
ous Lovers; and Baron has 
adopted even the Title. It is 
propofed to throw out fome ob- 
fervations oneach of thefe pieces, 
and to compare them with Te- 
rence’s comedy, in the courfe 
of thefe notes. 


+ The Megalefian Games 


_ were thofe inftituted in honour 


of the fuperior Gods. 


t The Aédiles were Magif- 
trates of Rome, whofe office it 
was to take care of the city, its 


- publick Buildings, &c. to re- 


gulate the market, and to pre- 
fide at folemn games, publick 
entertainments, &c. 


|| Principal AGors.| Egerunt, 
&c. The perfons thus menti- 
oned in the feveral titles to our 
Author’s pieces, were the Mana- 
gers of the Company or Com-. 
panies of AGtors concerned in the 
reprefentation. .It is certain 
aifo, that they were principal 
attors: for befides the anecdote 
concerning Ambivius and Te- 
rence, related in the notes to 
Phormio, Donatus in his pre- 
face’ to the Brothers, exprefly 
fays, Agentibus L. Ambivio et 
L. rin 3 : qui cum fuis gregia 
bus etiam tum perfonati agebant. 


We are told by the Greek 
Scholiafts, that thefe titles were 
always prefixt to pieces acted 
by authority of the Magiftrate. 
One of them ftands before each 
of the Comédies of Terence ; 
but itis plain from Suetonius, as 
Le Fevre has ‘obferved, that 
they have defcended to our 
times defective and imperfect. 


t|| No part of the hiftory of 
the antient Drama is more ob- 
feure, than, that: which relates 
to the Mufick. A fhort extraé& 
from Donatus will ferve to give 
fome explanation of the phrafes 
ufed in the above title. ** They 
«« were acted to Flutes equal or 
** unequal, right or left-hand- 
‘ced. The Right-handed, or 
‘* Lydian, by their grave tone, 
** denounced the ferioas ftile of 
“* the comedy. The Left-hand- 
“¢ ed, or Tyrian, by their light 
‘* fharp found, denoted the vi- 
** vacity of the piece. But when 
‘* the play was faid to be aéted 
“* to both Right and Left-hand- 
‘* ed, it denoted it to be Serio- 
“ Comick,” : 


|t Z¢ 2s wholly Grecian.| That 
is, that fpecies of Comedy, 
which was called Palliata; in 
which theHabits, Manners, and 
Arguments, were all Grecian. 


§ Marcellus and Sulpicius, 
Confuls.}' That is, in the year of 
Rome 587, the twenty-feventh 
of our Author’s age, and 166 


‘Years before Chrift, 


PR O- 


Peo tL Oe UE: 


H E Bard, when firft he gave his mind to write, 
Thought it his only bufinefs, that his plays 
Shou’d pleafe the people:* But it now falls out, 
He finds, much otherwife, and waftes, perforce, 
His time in writing Prologues; not to tell 
The argument, but to refute the flanders ° 
Broach’d by the malice of an older Bard. + 
And mark what vices he is charg’d withall! 
Menander wrote the Andrian and Perinthian: + 
Know one, and you know both; in argument 
Lefs diff’rent than in fentiment and ftile. 
What fuited with the Andrian he confeffes 
From the Perinthian he transferr’d, and us’d 
For his: and this it is thefe fland’rers blame, 


f 
* Should pleafe the people.) It 


Jonfon, that the Prologue to 


“ 


has been obferved by Mr. the SilentWoman opens in imi- 
Whalley, the laft editor of Ben tation of this of our Author. 
** Truth fays, of old the art of making plays, 
** Was to content the people.” 


_ + Of an older Bard.) This 
old Arch-adverfary of Terence 
was, according to Donatus, Lu- 
cius Lavinius; but, according 
to Madam Dacier, Lufcius La- 
nuvinus. | 


t Menanderswrote the Andrian 
and Perinthian,} From this ac- 
count it is plain, that Terence 
did notin this play weave two 
different ftories of Menander 
together in that vicious manner 
which is generally imputed to 
him: bat that the argument of 


thefe two plays being nearly the 
fame, Terence having pitch- 
ed upon the Andrian for the 
Groundwork of his Fable, en- 
riched it with fach parts of the 
Perinthian, as naturally fell in 
with that plan. .We are told 
by Donatus, that the firft {cene 
of our Author’s Andrian is al- 
moft a literal tranflation of the 
firft {cene of the Perinthian of 
Menander, in which the Old 
Man difcourfed with his wife, 
juft as Simo does with Sofia. In_ 
B 4 the 


Vill 
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Proving by deep and learned difputation, 

That Fables fhou’d not be confounded thus. 

Troth! all their knowledge is they nothing know: 
Who, blaming him, blame* Nevius, Plautus, Ennius, 
Whofe great example is his precedent; 

Whole negligence he’d with to emulate 

Rather than their dark diligence. Henceforth, 

Let them, I give them warning, be at peace, 

And ceafe to rail, left they be made to know 


Their.own mifdeeds. 


Be favourable! fit 


‘With equal mind, and hear our play; that hence 
Ye may conclude, what hope to entertain, 
Whether the plays he may hereafter write 

Shall merit approbation or contempt. 


the Andrian of Menander, the 
Old Man opened with a foli- 
loquy. : 

The Perinthian, as well as 
the Andrian, tookits name from 
the place the womancame from; 
viz, Perinthus, atown of Thrace. 


* Nevius, Plautus, Ennius.] 
Thefe poets are not mentioned 
here in exaé& chronological or- 
der, Ennius being elder than 
Plautus. The firft author, who 
brought a regular play on the 
Roman ftage, is faid to have 
. ‘been Livius Andronicus, about 
the year of Rome 510, and one 
year before the birth of Ennius. 
Five years after the reprefenta- 


tion of the firft play of Andro- 
nicus, or as fome fay nine, Na- 
vius wrote for the ftage. Then 
followed Ennius, Plautus, Pacu- 
vius,Czcilius, Porcius Licinius, 
Terence, and. his cotemporary 
and adverfary Luciys Lavinius, 
Accius, Afranius, &c. Of all 
thefe, many of whom were very 
eminent writers, we have fcarce 
any remains, except of Plautus 
and Terence: and what is ftill 
more to be lamented, the inefti- 
mable Greek Authors, whofe 
writings were the rich fource, 
whence they drew their fable, 
characters, &c. are alfo irreco- 
verably loft; 
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SCENE. I. 


SIMO, SOSIA, aad Servants with Provifons. 


Simo. t. ARRY thofe things in: go! [Ex. Serv.*] 
Sofia, come here; 


A Word with you! 


* Exeunt Servants.) The want 
of marginal directions, however 
_ trifling they may at firt fight 
appear, has occafioned, as it 
neceflarily muft, much confufi- 
on and obfcurity in feveral paf- 
fages of the antient Dramatick 
Writers : and is a defe& in the 
manufcripts, and old editions 
of thofe authors in the learned 
languages, which has in yain 
been attempted to be fupplied 
by long notes of laborious com- 
mentators, and delineations of 
the figures of the characters 
employed in each fcene. This 
fimple method of illuftrating 
the dialogue, and rendering it 
clear and intelligible to the moft 
ordinary reader, I propofe to 
perfue throughout this tranfla- 
tion : And | cannot, better en- 
force the utility of this praGtice, 
than by a few extracts from -a 


_ written down, 


very ingenious treatife on Dra- 
matick Poetry, written inFrench 
by Monf. Diderot, and annext 
to his Play, called the Father 
of a Family. 

“« The Pantomime is a part of 
the Drama, to which the au- 
thor ought to pay the moft feri- 
Ous attention : for if it is not 
always prefent to him, he can 
neither begin, nor condyé, nor 
end a fcene according to truth 
and nature; and the aétion 
fhould frequently be written 
down inftead of dialogue, 

«© The Pantomime fhould be ~ 
whenever it 
creates a picture ; whenever ir 
gives energy, or clearnefs, or 
conneGtion to the Dialogue ; 
whenever it paints charaéter ; 
whenever it confifts in a deli- 
cate play, which the reader can- 
not himfelf fupply ; whenever: 


it 


; THE ANDRIAN. : 
Sofia. I underftand: that thefe 


Be ta’en due care of.* 


Simo. Quite another thing. 
Sofia. What can my art do more for you? 


Simo. This bufinefs 


Needs not that art;. but thofe good qualities, 
Which I have ever known abide in you, 


Fidelity and fecrecy. 
Sofia. I wait 
Your pleafure. 


Simo. Since I bought-you, from a boy 


| How juft and mild a fervitude you’ve pafs’d 


_ With me, you’re confcious:' from a purchas’d flave 


I made you free, becaufe you ferv’d me freely: 


The greateft recompence I cou’d beftow. 


Sofia. 1 do. remember. 


_ it flands in the place of an an- 
fwer ; and almoft always at the 
' beginning of a fcene. 

** Whether a poet has qwrit- 
ten down the Pantomime or not,, 
it is eafy to difcover: at firf 
fight, whether he has compofed 
after it. The condué& of the 
piece will not be the fame ; the 
fcenes’ will have another turn ; 
the Dialogue will relith of it.” 

‘Moliere, as this ingenious 
Critick obferves, has always 
written down the Pantomime (as 
hephrafes it) and Terence feems 
plainly to have had it always in 


his view, and to have paid a 
conftant attention to it in his 
compofition, though he has not 
fet it down in words. 


* Be ta’en due care of.| Nempe 
ut curentur ree bec. Madam 
Dacier will have it, that Simo 
here makes ule of a kitchen-term 
in the word curentur. I believe 
it rather means #o take care of 
any thing generally ; and at the 
conclufion of this very {cene, 
Sofia ufes the word again fpeak- 
ing of things very foreign to 
cookery. Sat ef, Curazo, 


‘Simo. 
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Simo. Nor do I repent. 


Sofia. If I have ever done, or now do ssa 


That’s pleafing to you, Simo, I am glad, 
And thankful that you hold my fervice good. 
And yet this troubles me: for this detail, 

_F orcing your kindnefs on my memory, 


Seems to reproach me of ingratitude. * 


Oh tell me then at once, what wou’d you, Sir? 
Sim. I will; and this I muft advife you firft: 
The nuptial you fuppofe preparing now, 


Ts all unreal. 


Sofia. Why pretend it then ? 
Simo. You fhall hear all from firft to laft: + and thus 


* Scems to reproach me of in- 
gratitude.| There is a beauti- 


ful paffage in theDuke of Milan - 


of Maflinger very fimilar to the 
above. The fituations of the 
perfons are fomewhat alike, 
Sforza being on the point of 


opening his mind to Francifco. 
The Englith Poet has with 
great addrefs transferred the 
fentiment from the inferior to 
the fuperior character, which 
certainly adds to its delicacy. 


Sforza.—I have ever found you true and thankful, 
Which makes me love the building I have rais’d, 
In your advancement ; and repent no grace, 


Thave conferr’d upon you: 


And believe me, 


Tho’ now I fhould repeat my favours to you, 
Tt is not to upbraid you ; bat to tell you, 
I find you’re worthy of them, in your love 


- And fervice to me. 


+ You frall bear all, €c.} 
*¢ Terence ftands alone in 
every thing, but efpecially in 
his narrations. It is a pure 
and tranfparent ftream which 
flows always evenly, with no 


~ 


more fwiftnefs or noife than 
that which it derives from its 
courfe and the ground it runs” 
over. No wit, no difplay of 
fentiment, not a ‘fentence that. 
wears an epigrammatical air, 

none 
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The conduét of my fon, my own iatent, 


And what part you’re to act, you'll know at once: 


For my fon; Sofia, now to manhood grown, * 


Had freer feope of living : 


for before 


How might you know, or how indeed divine 
_ His difpofition, good, or ill, while youth, 


Fear, and a mafter, all conftrain’d him ? 


Sofia. True. 


Simo. Though moft, as is the bent of youth, apply 


Their mind to fome oné object, horfes, hounds, 
Or to the ftudy of philofophy ; + 
Yet none of thefe; beyond the ‘reft, did he 


none of thofe definitions al- 
ways out of place, except in 
Nicole or Rochefoucault. When 
~ he generalizes a maxim, it is 
_ in fo fimple and popular a man- 
ner, you would believe it to 
be acommon proverb which he 
has quoted: Nothing but what 
belongs to the fubjeé&, I have 
read this poet over and over 
with attention; there are in 
him no fuperfluous fcenes, nor 
any thing fuperfluous in the 
fcenes.”” Diperor. 
This being the firft narration 
in our author, and exceedingly 
beautiful, I could not help 
_granfcribing the foregoing paf- 
fage from the French Treatife 
abovementioned. The narra- 
tions in the Greek ‘Tragedies 
have been long and juftly ad- 


4 


mired ;/ and from this: and 
many other parts of Terence, 
taken from Greek authors, wé 
may fairly conclude that their 
Comedies were equally excel- 
lent in that particular. 


* Now to manhood grown] 
Poftguam exceffit ex Ephebis. The 
Ephebia was the firft ftage of 
youth, and youth the laft ftlage 
of boyhood. Donatus. 


} Or to whe fiudy of philofophy.J 
Tt was at that age that the 
Greeks applied themfelves to 
the ftudy of philofophy, and 
chofe out fome particular fect, 
to which they attached them- 
felves.. Plato’s Dialogues give 
us a fufficient infight into that 
cultom. Dacter. 


Perfue ; 
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Perfue; and yet, in moderation, all.' 


I was o’erjoy’d. 


Sofia. And not without good caufe. 
For this I hold to be the Golden Rule 
Of Life, Too much of one Thing’s good for nothing.* 
Simo. So did he fhape his life to bear himfelf 
With eafe and frank good-humour unto all; 
Mixt in what company foe’er, to them 


He wholly did refign himfelf; complied 
With all their humours, checking nebody, . 
Nor e’er affuming to himfelf: and thus 
With eafe, and free from envy, may you gain 
Praife, and conciliate friends. 


Sofia. He rul’d his life 


By prudent maxims : for, as times go now; 
Compliance raifes friends, and truth breeds hate. 
~ Simo. Meanwhile, ’tis now about three years ago, 


* Too much of one thing’s good 
fF nothing.) Ne quid nimis. A 
fentiment not unbecoming a 
fervant, becaufe it is common, 
and is therefore not put into the 
mouth of the mafter. Dowa- 
TUS. 

Though the Commentators 
are full of admiration of this 
golden faying, ‘* Do nothing 
to excefs,’’ yet it is plain that 
Terence introduces it here as a 
charaGerifick fentiment. Sofia 
is a dealer in old fayings, The 


very next time he opens his 
mouth, he utters another. I 
thought it neceffary therefore, 
for the fake of the prefervation 
of character, to tranflate this 
antient proverb by one of our 
own, though themodern maxim 
is not expreft with equal ele- 
gance. 

+ Tis now about three Years 
ago.] ‘Themention of thisdif- 
tance of time is certainly artful, 
as it affords time for all the 
events, previous to the open- 


ing . 


6 . PHESANDRIAN 


A certain woman from the ifle of Andros 
Came o’er to fettle in this neighbourhood, 
By poverty and cruel kindred driv’n: 


- Handfome and young. 


Sofia. Ah! I begin to fear © 
‘Some mifchief from this Andina. 


Simo. At firft 


~Modeft and thriftily, tho’ poor, fhe liv’d, + : 
With her own hands a homely livelihood 

Scarce earning from the diftaff and the loom, 

But when a lover came with promis’d gold, 
Another, and another, as the mind . 

Falls eafily from labour to delight, 

She took their offers, and fet up the trade. 


ing of the piece, to have hap- 
pened with the ftriéteft proba- 
bility. The comment of Do- 
natus on this paflage is curi- 
ous. 
‘©The author hath artfully 
faid three years, when he might 
have given a longer or a fhorter 
period. Since it is probable 
that the woman might have 
lived modeftly one year ; fet up 
the trade,‘ the next; and died, 
thethird. Inthe firft year, there- 
fore, Pamphilus knew nothing 
of the family of Chryfis; in 
the fecond, he became acquaint- 
ed with Glycerium ; and in the 
third, Glycerium marries Pam- 
3 


philus, and finds her parents, . 
Donatus. 

t Mode and thrifpilj, &e.] 
It is abfolutely neceffary that 
the reputation of Glycerium 
fhould be fuppofed to be fpot- 
lefs and unblemifhed: and as 


fhe could never be made an honeft 


woman, if it were not clear that 
fhe was fo before marriage, 
Chryfis, with whom fhe lived, 
is partly to be defended, partly 
to be praifed ; whom although 
it is neceflary to confefs to bea 
courtezan, yet her behaviour is 
rendered as excufable as fuch a 
circumftance will admit. Do- 
NATUS, 


They, 


U 
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They, who were then her chief gallants, by chance — 
Drew thither, as oft happens with young men, 

My fon'to join their company. ‘* So, fo!” 

Said I within myfelf, “ he’s fmit! he has it!”* 

And in the morning as I faw their fervants 

Run to and fro, I’d often call, “ Here, Boy! - 

“« Prithee now, who had Chryfis yefterday >” 

The name of this fame Andrian. 

Sofia. 1 take you. 

Simo. Pheedrus they faid, Clinia, or Niceratus, 
For all thefe three then follow’d her.----* Well,.well, 
«* But what of Pamphilus ?”----* Of Pamphilus ! 
“« He fupt, and paid his reck’ning.”----I was glad. 
Another day I made the like enquiry, 

But fll found nothing touching Pamphilus. 
Thus I believ’d his virtue prov’d, and hence 
Thought him a miracle of continence: 
For he who ftruggles with fuch fpirits, yet 
Holds in that commerce an unfhaken mind, 
May well be trufted with the governance 

Of his own conduct, Nor was I alone 
Delighted with his life,+ but all the world | 


* He's fit! be has it !} Captus eff, babet. Terms taken from the 
Gladiators. Dacier. 


+ But all the world, &c.] comin of Milton, which 
There is a beautiful fentiment } feems to be partly borrowed 
uttered by Manoa inthe Samfon ! from this paflage in our author. 

— — — — — I gain’d a fon, 
And fuch a fon, as all men hail’d me happy ; >.’ 
Who would be now a Father in my ftead ! 


With 
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With one accord {aid all good things, and prais'd 
My happy fortunes, who poffeft a fon - * 

So good, ‘fo lib’rally difpos’d.----In fhort, 

Chremes, feduc’d by this fine character, 


. Came of his own accord, to offer me. 


His only daughter with a handfome portion 
In marriage with my fon. | lik’d the match: 
Betroth’d my fon; and this was pitch’d upon, 


By joint agreement, for the Wedding-Day. 


Sofia. And what prevents it’s being fo ? 
Simo. Vl) tell you, 
In a few days, the treaty ftill on foot, 
This neighbour Chryfis dies, 
Sofia. In happy hour; 
Happy for you! I was afraid of Chryfis. % 
Simo. My fon, on this event, was often there 
With thofe who were:the late: gallants of Chryhs ; 


‘Affited to prepare the funeral, 


Ever condol’d, .and fometimes wept with them. 
This pleas’d me then ; for in myfelf I thought, 


& * Since erty for a fmiall acquaintance-fake 


* Since ee: &e.] °Tis Valentine in Twelfth-Night re- 
ftrange, the Criticks have never ports the inconquerable grief of 
difcovered a fimilar fentiment Olivia for the lofs of a brother, 
to this in Shakefpeare. When the Duke obferves uponit, 

Oh, fhe that hath’ a heart of that fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 

How will She love, when the rich golden fhaft - 
Hath kill’d the flock of all affections elfe 

That live in her? é 


/ Com- | 
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** He takes this woman’s death fo nearly, what 
“< If he himfelf had lov’d?. What wou’d-he feel 
“ For me, his father ?” All thefe things, I ae 
_ Were but the tokens and the offices . 
Of a humane and tender difpofition. 
In fhort, on his account, e’en I myfelf* 
Attend the funeral, fufpecting yet 
No harm, 

Sofia. And what =~ 

Simo. You fhall hear all. . The Corpfe 
Born forth, we follow: when among the women, 
Attending there, I chane’d to caft my eyes 
Upon one girl, in form— j 

Sofia. Not bad; perhaps.— 

Simo. And look; fo modeft, and fo beauteous, Sofia! 
That nothing cou’d exceed it. As fhe feem’d. 
To grieve beyond the reft, and as her air 
Appear'd more liberal and ingenuous, 
I went, and afk’d her women, who fhe was. 
Sifter, they faid, to Chryfis: when at once 
It ftruck my mind; ‘* So! fo! the fecret’s out; 

sc Hencewerethofe tears, and henceall thatcompaffion!” — 


Common fenfe dire&ts us, for quifitions of needy Art, but as 
‘the moft part, to regard Re- the honeft fruits of Genius, the 
femblances in great writers, not free and liberal bounties of un- 
as the pilferings, or eo ac- envying Nature. 

_» Hurp’s Difcourfe on Poetical Imitation. 
_ * 1 milf; Se} A com- funeral of a courtezan, merely 
plaifant father, to go to the to oblige his fon. Cooks. 


Vou. I, Cc Sofia. 


+ Se) 
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Sofia. Alas! 1 fear-how this affair will end! 
Simo. Meanwhile the funeral proceeds: we follow; 
Come to the fepulchre: the Body’s plac’d 


Upon the pile; lamented: 


Whereupon 


This Sifter, I was {peaking of, all wild, 

Ran to the flames with-peril.of her life. 

Then! there! the frighted Pamphilus betrays 

His well-diffembled and long-hidden love : 

Runs up, and takes her round the waitt, “and cries, 
“ Oh my Glycerium! what is it you do? 

“© Why, why endeavour to deftroy yourfelf ?” 
Then fhe, .in fuch a manner, that you thence 
Might eafily perceive their Jong, long, love, 
Threw herfelf back into his arms, and wept— 


Oh. how familiarly !* 

* Having introduced this nar- 
ration with a general Eulogium 
on the narrations of our Author 
by a moft judicious French 
Critick, it may not be impro- 


per at the <conclufion of this . 


particular narration, to produce 
the teftimohy of Cicero in its 
favours. 

RC TE. brevity confifts in ing 
** io more words than are ab- 
as afboaiacer” & neceffary, fuch a file 


‘* may fometimes be expedient: 


“* but it is often extremely pre- 
** judicial to a narrative; not 
‘* only as it renders it obfcures 
“ but as it takes off that air of _ 


**eafe and ochearfulnefs, - “and 


** force of perfuafion, which are 


“© the chief properties of a nar- 
~# rative, 


In Terence for in- 
** flance, how minute and par- 


*€ ticular is that” narration, 


which commences with, 


~ For my fon, Sofia,. now to "tniohocd grown, &e,! 


«© The manners of the Youth- 


‘+ himfelf, “the curiofity of the 
«6 Slave, the death ‘of Chey fe, 


> wae 


“the look, and figure, and 
“ prief of the Sifter, are drawn 
“at full- length, and in the 

© moft 


THE ANDRIAN.. 
Sofia. How fay you! 


Simo. I 


im 2 


Return in anger thence, and hurt at aac 
Yet had not caufe fufficient for reproof. 
“« What have I done? he’d fay: or how deferv’d 
“‘ Reproach? or how offended, Father ?>—Her, 
“© Who meant to caft herfelf into the flames, . 
** T ftopt.”—A fair excufe! 
Sofia. You’re in the right :* 
For him, who fav'd a life, if you reprove, 
What will you do to him that offers wrong ? 


Simo. Chremes next day came open-mouth’d to me: 
Oh monftrous! he had found that Pamphilus 
Was married to this Stranger-Woman.+ I 


« moft agreeable colours. But 
‘© if he had, through the whole, 


"© affefted a brevity like that of 


*« the following paflage, 


‘« Meanwhile the funeral proceeds ; we follow ; 


«* Come to the fepulchre 


*« Upon the pile ; 
«the whole might have been 
«* comprifed in little more than 
‘¢ ten fhort verfes: and yet in 
«« thefe very expreflions, the 
«* funeral proceeds; we follow ; 
‘* concife as they are, the poet 
*« was rather ftudious of beauty, 
«« than brevity. For had there 
** been nothing more than, the 
** body's plac’d upon the pile, the 
<« whole might have been elear- 
“ly underftood : but it enli- 
*© vens a natration to mark it 
_°“ with characters, and inter- 


: the body’s plac’d 


« fperfe it with fpeeches; and 
*« the fact itfelf receivesa greater 
“ air of probability, when you 
“¢ relate rhe manner in whichit 
“* paffed.” 

Dé Oratore, Lid, U1. Sr. 


* You're ia the right.) No- 
thing can mark the fat fimpli- 
city of Sofia’s charaéter ftronger 
than the mipidiry of this 
pe ; 


+ Wasmarried tothis Stranger- 


Woman.) The Greeks and 


C2 ‘Romans 
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Deny the faé&t moft fteadily, and he 
As fteadily infifts. In fhort we part 


-On fuch bad terms, as let me underftand 


He wou’d refufe his daughter. 
Sofa. Did not you 

Then take your fon to tafk? 

| Sime. Not even this 

Appear’d fufficient for reproof. © 
Sofia. How fo? 

Simo. Father,(he might have faid) youhave, you know, 

“ Prefcrib’d a term to all thefe things yourfelf. 

“‘ The time is near at hand, when I mutt live 

** According to the humour of another. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, permit me now to pleafe my own !” 
Sofia. What caufe remains to chide him then? 
Simo. If he : 

Refufes, on account of this amour, 


To take a wife, fuch obftinate denial 


Mutt be confidered as his firft offence. 
Wherefore I now, from this mock-nuptial, 
Endeavour to draw real caufe to chide : 

And that fame rafcal Davus, if he’s plotting, 
‘That he may let his counfel run to watfte, 


Romans made ufe of this ex- that fenfe in'the books of the 


_ prefion to fignify a Courtezan; Old Teftament. Dacier. 


and I believe they borrowed Donatus feems to think the 
that term from the people of word ufed here merely as acon- 
the eat ; as we find it ufed in temptuous expreffion. 

~ 5 
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Now, when his knaveries can do no harm: 
Who, I believe, with all his might and main 
Will ftrive to crofs my purpofes ; and that 


More to plague me, than'to oDuge my fon. 


Sofia. Why fo? 


Simo. Why fo! Bad mind, bad heart: * But if 
1 catch him at his tricks!—But what need words ? 
—If, as I with it may, it fhou’d appear 
That Pamphilus objects. not to the match, 
Chremes remains to be prevail’d upon, 


And will, I hope, confent. 


*Tis now your place 


To counterfeit thefe nuptials cunningly ; ’ 


To frighten Davus ; and obferve my fon, 
What he’s about, what plots they hatch together. 
Sofia. Enough; Pll take due care. Let’s now go in! 


Simo. Go firft; Tl follow you. 


* Bad mind, bad beart.| Mala 
mens, malus animus. Animus, the 
heart, conceives the bad aétions, 
and Mens, thé mind, devifes the 
means of carrying them into ex- 
ecution. »DAcIER. 


+ Exit Sofia.] Here we take 
our laft leave of Sofia, who is, 
in the language of the Commen- 
tators, a Protatick Perfonage, that 
is, as Donatus explains it, one 
who appears only once in the 
beginning (the Protafis) of the 
piece, for the fake of unfolding 
the argument, and is never feen 


~ {Exit Sofia. + 


in any part of the play. The 
narration being ended, fays Do- 
natus, the character of Sofia is 
no longer neceffary. He there- 
fore departs, and leaves Simo 
alone to carry on the aétion. 
With all due deference to the 
antients, I cannot help think- 
ing this method, if too con- 
ftantly pradtifed, as I think it 
is in our author, rather inartifi- 
cial. Narration, however beauti- 
ful, is certainly the deadeft part 
of theatrical compofitions; it is 
indeed, ftri€tly fpeaking, fcarce 
Dramatick, and ftrikes the leaft 
C3 in 


1% 
Beyond all doubt 
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My fon’s averfe to take a wife: I faw 


How frighten’d._Davus was, but even now, 
When he was told a nuptial was preparing. 


But here he comes. 


in the reprefentation: and the 
too frequent introduétion of a 
character, to whom a principal 
perfon in the Fable is to relate 
in confidence the circumftances 
previous to the opening of the 
Play, is furely too direét a man- 


ner of conveying that informa- ° 


tion to the audience. Every 
thing of this nature fhould come 
obliquely, fallina manner byac- 
cident, or be drawn, as it were, 
perforce, from the parties con- 
cerned, in the courfe of the aati- 
on: a pra&tice, which if reckon- 
ed highly beautiful inEpick,may 
be almoft fet down as abfolute- 
dy neceflaryin Dramatick Poetry. 
It is, however, more advifeable 
even to feem tedious, than to 
hazard being obfcure. Terence 
certainly opens his plays with 
great addrefs, and’ affigns a 
probable reafon for. one of the 
parties being fo communicative 
to the other ; and yet it is too 
plain that this narration is made 
merely for the fake of the audi- 
ence, fince there never was a 
duller hearer than Mafter Sofia, 
and it never appears in the fe- 
“quel of the Play, that Simo’s 


_inftruf&tions to him are of the 


leaft ufe to frighten Davus, or 
work upon Pamphilus. Yet 
even this Protatick Perfonage 1s 
one of the inftancesof Terence’s 
art, fince it was often ufual in 
the Roman Comedy, as may be 
feen even in Plautus, to make 
the relationof the argument the 
exprefs office of the Prologue. 
Sir Richard Steele has opened 
the Confcious Lovers in dire& 
imitation of the Andrian, but 
has unfolded the argument with 
much lefs art, as will perhaps 
appear in thecourfe of the notes 
on this aé&t. In this place it is 
fufficient to obferve, that the 
delineation of the charaéters in 
the Englifh author is infinitely 
inferior to that of thofe in the 
Roman. Simo is the moft fi- 
nifhed charaéterin the play. Sir 
John Bevil, I fear, is but an 
infignificant perfonage. Hum- 
phry, while he has all the 
plainnefs and dullnefs of Sofia, 
ee" neither his fidelity nor 
fecrecy ; for he goes between 
the.father and the fon, and in 
fome meafure betrays both. 
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se oRnter DOW UW Si* 


Davus to bimfelf.\ 1 thought ’ twere ac Hie “ ; 
If this affair went off fo eafily 5 
And dreaded where my be great good-humour 
Wourd end at laft: Who, after he perceiv’d 
The Lady was refus’d, ne’er faid a word 
To any of us, nor e’er took it ill. 
Simo, bebind.| But now he will; to your coft too, f 
warrant you ! | ) 
Davus. This was his {cheme; to lead us by the nofe 
In a falfe dream of joy; then all agape 
With hope, even then that we were moft fecure, 
To have o’erwhelm’d us, nor allow’d us time 
To caft about which way to break the match. . 
Cunning old Gentleman! _ | 
Simo. What fays the Rogue? 
Davus. My matter, and I did not fee hima | “ 
Simo. Davus ! ; 
Davus..Well! what now? [pretending not to tof bim, 
Simo. Here! this way! 
Davus. What can he want? [to bimfef. 
Simo, overhearing.| What fay you? 


~ 


7 


= 


* Dawus.] Sir Richard'Steele elegance and humour ‘in -his 
has modernized the charaéters - {prightly Footman and Chamber+ 
of Davus and Myfis with: great ~ maid; Tom and Phillis. 


C4 Davis. 


‘ 
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Davus. Upon what, Sir: ? 
Sima. Upon what! 

The world reports that my fon keeps a miftrefs. 
Davys. Oh, to be fure, the world cares much for that, 
Simo. D’ye mind what I fay, Sirrah? 

Davus. Nothing more, Sir. 
Simo. But fer me now to dive into thefe matters 

May feem perhaps like too fevere a father : 

For all his youthful pranks concern not me, 

While ’twas in feafon, he had my free leave 

To take his fwing of pleafure. But to-day 

Brings on another ftage of life, and afks 

For other manners : wherefore I defire, 

Or, if you pleafe, T do befeech you, Davus, 

To fet him right again. [ironically, 

—Davus, What means all this ? 3 
Simo. All, who are fond of miftreffes, diflike 
The thoughts of matrimony, . 
Davus, So they fay. 
Simo. And then, if fuch a perfon entertains 

An evil counfellor in thofe affairs, . 

He tampers with the mind, and makes bad worfe. 
Davus. Troth, I don’t comprehend one word of this, 
Simo. No? : 

Davus. No. Ym Davus, and not Oedipus. 
_ Simo, Then for the reft I have to fay to you, 
You chufe I fhould ir plainly? 


Davus, — 
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Davus. By all means. 
Simo. If I difcover then, that in this match 
You get to your dog’ s tricks to break it off, 
Or try to fhew how fhrewd a rogue you are, 
I'll have you beat to mummy, and then thrown 
* In prifon, Sirrah! upon this condition, 
That when I take you out again, I {wear 
To grind there in your ftead. D’ye take me now ? 
Or don’t you underftand zs neither? 7 
Davus. Clearly. 
You have fpoke out at laft: the very thing! 
Quite plain and home; and nothing round about. 
Simo. 1 could excufe your tricks in any thing, 
Rather than this. [angrily. | 
Davus. Good words! I beg of you. 
Simo. You laugh at me: well, well! —I give ~~ 
warning, 
That you do nothing rafhly, nor ae | 
You was not advertis’d of this—T'ake heed! [ Exit, 


Siw Ee Nom aR 
De AAV USS. 

+Troth, Davus, ’tis high time to look about you; 
No room for floth, as far as Tecan found 

* In Prifon.] Te in piftrinum, for flayes;” to which pate were 
Dave, dedam. The prifon menti- fent to gtind corn, as diforderly 
oned here, and in many other perfons are made to beat hemp 
paffages of our Author, was a_ in our Bridewell. 


kind of Houfe of Correftion + roth, Davus, &c.] This, 
fays 


a" Ue ANDRIAN. 


The fentiments of our old gentleman. 
About this marriage; which if not fought off, 
And cunningly, fpoils me, or my poor. matter. 


1 know not what to do; nor can refolve 
To help the fon, or to obey the father. 
If I defert poor Pamphilus, alas! . 


I tremble for his life ; 


‘if I affitt him, 


I dread his father’s threats : a fhrewd old Cufy, 
Not eafily deceiv’d. - For firft of all, 

He knows of this amour; and watches me | 
With jealous eyes, left I devife fome trick 
To break the match: If he. difcovers it, 
Woe to, poor Davus! nay, if he’s inclin’d 
To punifh me, he'll feize on fome pretence 


To throw me into prifon, ‘right or wrong. 
Another mifchief too, to make bad worfe, 
This Andrian, wife or miftrefs, is with child 
By Pamphilus. And do but mark the height 
Of their affurance ! for ’tis certainly 


fays Donatus, isa fhort and co-. 


mick deliberation, calculated to 
excite the attention of the audi- 
ence to the impending events 5 


artfully rélating part of the ar-— 


gument, but in order to prepare 
the events without anticipating 
them, reprefenting the circum- 
ftances of the ftory as fabulous; 
and in order toenliven it, pafling 
from dry narration to mimickry. 


5 | at 


' How much more artful is the 
conduct of Terence in this place 


than that of Sir Richard Steele 


in the Confcious Lovers, who 
befides the long narration, with 
which the play opens, has-obli- 
ged the patient Humphrey to 
hear a fecond ftory,’ with which 
he has burthened the conclufion 
of his firft fig from young Be- 
vil, 


The 
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* The dotage of mad people, not of lovers, 
Whate’er fhe thall bring forth, they have refolvy’d 


+ To educate : 


Devis’d the ftrangeft ftory! that.Glycerium 


Is an Athenian citizen. 


“* Once on a time a certain merchant, fhipwreckt 
“*, Upon the ifle of Andros; there he died : 

«© And Chryfis’ father took this Orphan-wreck, 

« Then but an infant, under his proteétton.” 


Ridiculous! *tis all-romance to me: 


And yet the ftory pleafes them. 


Myfis comes forth. But I muft to the Forumt 
To look for Pamphilus, for fear his father 


Should find him firft, and take him unawares. 


19 
and have among themfelves ~ 
“ There was 
But fee! 
| Exit. 


‘'S°C RON E “I: 


Enter MYSIS. [Speaking to a Servant within. 


I hear, Archillis,; I hear what you fay: — 


You beg me to bring Lefbia. 


* The dotage, €Fc.] Inceptio 
efamentium, haud amantium. A 
play upon wards, impoflible to 
be exaétly preferved in the 
tranflation. — 

+ To educate.) Decrewerest tol- 
lere. The word tollere ftriétly 
fignifies to sake up, and alludes 
to the cuftom of thofe. times. 


By my troth 


As foon as a child was born, it 
was laid on the ground; and if 
the father was willing to edu- 
cate it, he ordered it to be taken 
up: but if he faid nothing, it 
was a token fignifying that he 


would have it expofed. Dac. 


t The Forum.) The Forum is 
sree fpoken of in the co- 
mick 


a 
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That Lefbia'is a drunken wretch, hot-headed, . 
Nor-worthy to be trufted with a -woman 

In her firft labour.— Well, well! fhe fhall come. | 
--Obferve how earneft the old goffip is, [Coming forward. 


Becaufe this Lefbia is her pot-companion. 


~—Qh grant my miftrefs, Heav’n, a fafe delivery, 
And let the midwife-trefpafs any where ; 
Rather than here !---But what is it I fee? 
Pamphilus all diforder’d : How I fear 

‘The caufe! I’ll wait awhile, that I may ‘know 

If this commotion’ means us any ill... , 


i le ely 


 * PAMPHILUS, MYSIS bebind.. 


Pam. Is this well done P- or like a man ?—Is this 


The aétion of a father? 


Myfis.. What's the matter ? 


mick authors; and from vari- 
ous paflages in which Terence 
mentions it, it may be collected, 
that it was a publick place, 
ferving the feveral purpofes of a 
market, the feat of the Courts 
of Jultice, a publick walk, and 
an Exchange. 


+ Pamphilus.] The two moft 
beautiful chara¢ters in this play, 
in my opinion, are the Father 
and Son. It has already been 
obferved how much Sir Richard 


Steele falls fhort of Terence in 
delineating the firft ; and I mui 
own, though Bevil is plainly 
the moft laboured character in 
the Confcious Lovers, I think 
it much inferior to Pamphilus. 
The particular differences jn 
their character I propofe to 
point out in the courfe of thefe 
notes: at prefent I fhall only 
obferve in general, that, of the 
two, Bevil is the more cool and 
refined, Pamphilus the more 
natural and pathetick, 

ie Pam, 
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ot 


Pam. Oh all ye Pow’rs of heav’n and earth, what’s 


wrong 


If this is not fo?—TIf he was determin’d 
That I to-day fhould marry, fhould I not 
Have had fome previous notice ?—ought not Fle 


To have inform’d me of it long ago? — 
Myfis. Alas! what’s this I hear? 


Pam. And Chremes too, 


Who had refus’d to truft me with his daughter, 
Changes his mind, becaufe I change not mine.* 


* Changes bis mind, Fe.) Id 
mutavit, guia me immutatum 
videt. The verb immutare in 
other Latin authors, and even 
in other parts of Terence him- 
felf, fignifies to change: as in 
the Phormio, Antipho fays Nox 
poffum immutarier.” ‘* I cannot 
be changed.’ But here the fenfe 
abfolutely requires that immu- 
tatum fhould be rendered nor 
changed. Madam Dacier en- 
deavours to reconcile this, ac- 
cording to a conjecture of her 
father’s, by fhewing that im- 
mutatus ftands for immutabilis ; 
as immotus for immobilis, invifus 


for invincibilis, &c. But thefe. 


examples do not remove the 
difficulty; fince thofe participles 
always bear a negative fenfe, 


which immutatus does not: and 
thence arifes all the ‘difficulty. 
Terence certainly ufes the verb. 
immutare both negatively and 
pofitively, as is plain from this 
paflage and the above paflage 
from the Phormio: and I dare 
fay with fri propriety. In our 
own language we have inftan- 
ces of the fame word bearing 
two fenfes direétly oppofite to 
each other. The word Let for 
inftance is ufed-in the contra- 
dictory meanings of permiffion | 
and prohibition, The modern 
acceptation of the word is in- 
deed almof entirely confined to 
the firft fenfe; though we fay 
even at this day without LET or 
molefation. Shakefpearein Ham- 
let, fays, 


I’il make a Ghoft of him that Zrs me. 


that is, Lops, prevents, binders 
me, which is direétly oppofite 
to the modern ufe of the word. 

It has been ingenioufly pro- 


pofed to remove the whole dif- 
ficulty of this paffage by place- 
ing a point of interrogation at 
the end of the fentence, which 

would 


‘ 
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Can he then be fo obftinately bent 

To tear me from Glycerium? To lofe Her 

Is lofing life—Was ever man fo croft, 

So curft as I?---Oh Pow’rs of heav’n and earth! 

Can I by no means fly from this alliance 

With Chremes’ family ?---fo oft contemn’d 
* And held in fcorn !---all done, concluded all !--- 
Rejected, then recall’d :---and why ?---unlefs 

For fo I mutt fufpect,* they breed fome monfter; 
Whom as they can obtrude on no one ee, 


They bring to me. 


Myfis. Alas, alas! this fickle 
Has ftruck me almoft dead with fear. 


’ Pam: And then 


My father !---what to fay of Him ?---Oh fhame ! 
A thing of fo-much confequence to treat 


So negligently !---For but even now 


Paffing me in the Forum, 


“« Pamphilus ! 


“ To-day’s your wedding-day, faid He: Prepare ; 
“ Go, get you home!”---This founded in my ears 
As if he faid, “ Go, hang yourfelf !”---I ftood 


would preferve the ufual im- 
port of the word immutatum : 
but this, I think, would take 
from the force and energy of 
the fpeech, and would fcarce 
agree with the fenfe of the fen- 
tence immediately following. 

* They. breed fome. monfter.} 
Aliguid monfiri  alunt. Dacier 


and fome others imagine thefe 
words to fignify fome plot that 
is hatching. Donatus and the 
Commentators on him interpret 
thenras referring to, the woman, 
which is the fenfe have fol- 
lowed ; and I think the next 
fentence confirms this interpre- 


tation. 
Con- 
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Confounded., Think you I could fpeak one word? 
Or offer an excufe, how weak foe’er ? 

No, I was dumb:---and had I been aware, Be 
Should any afk what I’d have done, I would,- 
Rather than this, do any thing.---But now _ 
What to refolve upon ?---So many cares 


Entangle me at once, and rend my mind, 


Pulling it diffrent ways. 


My love, compaffion, 


This urgent match, my rev’rence for my father, © 
Who yet has ever been fo gentle to me, : 

And held fo flack a rein upon my pleafures. _ 
---And I oppofe him?---Racking perms !---Ah ae 


I know not what to do. 
Myjfis. Alas, I fear 


Where this uncertainty will end. ”Twere beft 
He fhould confer with Her; or I at leaft 


Speak touching her to Him. For while the mind * 


© For while the mind, ec.) 
Dum in dubio eff animus, panlo 
momento huc illuc impellitur. Da- 
cier thinks that thefe words al- 
lude to feales, which fenfe I 
have adopted in the tranflation ; 
but I rather think with Donatus 
"that they refer to any great 


weight, which while it is yet 
unfixt, and hangs in fufpence, 
is driven by the flighteft touch 
here or there. _ In the’ beautiful 
ftory of Myrrha i in Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphofes, there is a paflage, 
which theCommentators fuppofe 
tobe an imitation of thisfentence. 


—_———-+ Utque fateasi 

Saucia trabs i ingens, ubi plaga novifiima reftat, 
Quo cadat, in dubio e#, omnique a parte timetur; 
Sic anivus vario labefactus vulnere nutat 

Huc levis atque illuc, momentaguefamit utroque. . ~ 


Hanes 


o- 


* 


we 
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angs in.fufpeaces.a, trifle turns the feale, 
oe Who's there? what, Myfis! Labi you! = 


Myfis. Save you! Sir, 
Pam. How does fhe? 


My/fis. How! oppreft with wretchednefs.*, 


¢ Sy 2H aaa x ey 


To-day fupremely, wretched, as to-day... .. ~ is " 
Was formerly appointed 1 for your, wedding... at hy 
And then the fears left, you, defert her, 


Pam. 1! 


bh . 


erly . 
Slee 


: ee he ms ‘chen haps tee 
& - ee 


Defert her? Can I aiick on on’ t? if tie deceive. aoe * . 
A wretched maid, who trufted to my. COR tae 
Her life and honour ! Her, whom I have held 


- Near to my heart, and cherith’d as my, wife ? ? @ 


Or leave her. modeft and well-nurtur’d mind 
Through want to be corrupted ? Ne ever, never. ne 
My/fis. No doubt, did i it cepend 01 on you, alone ; 3 : 


But if conftrain’d— 


Pam. D’ye think me then fo vile i er 
Or fo ungrateful, fo inhuman, favage,. tf mae 
Neither long intercourfe,. nor or love, nor r fhame, 


* Opprep ith ‘wiitebelindfs| 
Laborat e dolore. ‘Though the 
word Jaborat has tempted Do- 
fatus and the reft'of the Com- 
ffientators to fuppofe that this 
fentence fignified: Glycerium’s 


' being in labour, I cannot help 
concurring with Cooke, that it 


means fimply, that the is weigh- 
ed down with grief, The words 


4 


a 


oi stan Metco corro- 
borate this interpretation: and 
atthe conclufion of the fene, 
when “Myfis tells him, fhe is 
going for a midwife, Pamphilus 
hurries her away as he-would 
naturally have done here, had 
he underftood. by thefe words, 
that her miftrefs was in labour. 


Can 


a 
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Can move my foul, or make me keep my faith ? 

My/fis. T only know, my miftrefs well eesitn 
You fhould remember her. 

Pam. Remember her? 7 
Oh, Myfis, Myfis! even at this hour, 
The words of Chryfis touching my Glycerium. 
Are written in my heart. On her death-bed 
She call’d me. I approach’d her. You retir’d. 
We were alone ; and Chryfis thus began. 
“¢ My Pamphilus, you fee the youth and beauty 
** Of this unhappy maid: and well you know, 
“« Thefe are but feeble guardians to preferve 
‘“* Her fortune or her fame. By this right hand 
* I do befeech you, by your better angel,* 
*¢ By your tried faith, by her forlorn condition, 
** I do conjure you, put her not away, 
* Nor leave her to diftrefs! If I have ever, 
“« As my own brother, lov’d you; or if She 
“ Has ever held You dear ’bove all the world, 
* And ever fhewn obedience to your will--- 
“ I de bequeath you to her as a hufband, 


cal 


* By your better angel.} Per and there isa paflage in Horace, 
Genium tuum. Moft editors give plainly imitated from this in 
Ingenium: but as Bentley ob- our author, where the meafure 
ferves, this [per Genium] was infallibly determines the reati- 
the moft ufual way of adjuring; ing. 


Quod te per Genium Dextrangue Deofque Penates, 
Obfecro, et obteftor. 
Hor. L. 1. Ep. 7. Cooke. 


Vou. 1. “Dp “ Friend, 
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_s Friend Gitardian, Father “All our little wealth 
“To youTdeave,.and.truft it to-your CALC ere ho 
She join’d our hands, and-died.~-Indid:receive her,” 


And once receiv’d will keep’ her: ** » 


Myfis. So we truft. 


“Pam. What make you from her? 


TF A aes, > . > 
Set. 2 VANS 


pe hebetet teaie S 


M) byfis. ‘Geng for awidwife, t 


4 How mach more siicDin: 


is this. fpeéch, tha Revil’s.dry 
detail to Humphry of his meet-— 
ing with Indiana! a detail the 


“nore néedlefs “And inartificial, 


as it might with much more . 


propriety and pathos have been 


* of this beautiful fj 
“Orphan of Cpr 


ee a * 


entirely wibecvad for Indiana 
herfelf in the: fcene with her fa- 
ther. . 

There is a pepe imitation 
| in the 


Chamont. When our dear Parents died, they died together, 


One fate furpriz’d them, and one grave’ receiv'd. them 
My father with his dying breath. -bequeath’d .. 
Her to my love: My mother, as fhe lay 


_ Languishing by him, call’d me'to harigdaly te tif VEC toy’ 
‘Took me in her fainting arms, wept, and embirac’d me ; 


“Then preft-me ¢lofe; and asthe obferv’d my tears), 3 


‘ Ty « 
ThA 


Kift them away Said the, Chamont, my‘fon,. 2, ha A 
_ By this, and all the love T ever thew’d thee, © ©) acts 6 dss 


“Be careful of Monimia, watch her youth. 2... | 


*Let not her wants betray her to, difhonour.. eat 
“Perhaps kind heav’n-may raife fome friend—then igh" 


Poe ‘ne again F) fo bleft us; and. expir’d. 


ae Going Si a midwife] 
‘Methinks Myfis. has loitered’ a 
litle too much, confidering her 
-etrand ;_ but pechaps. Terence 
_knew, that fome women would 
gollip on_the..way, though on 
an affair ‘of life. and- death. 
Cooxs. acs 

__ This two- edged. ‘relleBion, 


* 


‘glancing at once ca TeKade: Ha 


the ladies, is, think, very il- 
founded. The delay of Myfis, 
on: feeing the emotion of Pam- 
philus, is. very, natural; and 


her artful endeavours to intereft 


his. pafiions in favour of her 
m‘ftrefs, are .rather -marks».of 


hex attention, than neglett. 


Pam. 


ee 
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Pam. Watts then! and hatk, be fate take pccial heed, 


You mention not a word about eeu 
Left. this too give her‘pain.. 5 | 


_ I under taai = 


s 


~~ 


: 
a 
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ACT TI" 


SCENE & 


\ 


“POHARENUS, BYRRHIA z, 


Mein etree oi 


Char. on  Byrthia? ? Is fheto be married, fay Tal 
“To ‘Pamphilus ne he HOOTERS Amit 


Byr.. *Tis, even fo. 


Wh Ook visciesy 


Char: How do.you know ? 


Byr. I had it even now 


From Davus at the Forum. 


* The fir aGt< Of Baron’s 
Andrian is little elfe than a 
mere verfion of this: firft a& of 
Terence. Its extreme elegance 
and great {fuperiority to the 
Profe: Tranflation of Dacier, is 
a ftrong proof of the fuperior 
excellenceand. propriety of a 
Poetical Trandlation c ofthe works 


of this author, _. 


° Charinus, Byrrbiasy: Thefe 


‘two characiers were not in the 


works of Menander, but were 
added to the Fable by Terence, 


_ left Philumena’s being leftwith- 
out a hufband, on the marriage 


‘of Pamphilus to. Glycerium, 
“fhould appear too tragical a cir- 


cumftance.. Donatus. — 

Madam Dacier, after tranf- 
cribing this remark, adds, that 
it appears to. her to be an ob- 
fervation of great importance 
to the Theatre, and well worthy 
our attention. 

pt mportant as this Dramatick 
Arcanum m2y be, it were to be 
wifhed that ‘Terence had never 
found it out, or at leat that he 
had not availed himfelf of it in 
the conftru€tion of the Andrian. 
It is plain that the Duplicity 
of Intrigue did not proceed from 
Dz the 


‘2 


ebay: Woe’ is me { 


Then ’ma. wretch ‘indeed: 
Floated *twixt ‘hope z and fear : 
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ELLs se 
, 


‘ 


till now my rand 
now, hope remov *d, 


Stunn’d, and o’érwhelm’d, it finks beneath its cares. 
Byr. Nay, prithee Matter, fince the thing you wifh 
Cannot be had, e’en wifh for that which may!* 
_ Char. Y ‘ith for nothing but Philumena. 
Byr. Ah, how imuich wifer were it, that ' ig {trove 


the imitation of Menander, fince 


thefe chara&ters,-on. which the - 
double plot.is, founded, were. 


not drawh from the Greek 
Poet. Charinus and Byrrhia are 


indeed.-but’ poor counterparts, ~ 
' without meconvenience ?» At 


or fairit fhadows of Pamphilus 
and Davus ; and inftead of add- 
ing life and vigour to the Fable, 
gather damp its {pirit, and ftop 
the adtivity of its progrefs. As to 
the tragical circumftance of Phi- 
Jumena’s having no hufband, it 


feems fomething like the diftrefs 


of Prince Prettyman,who thinks 
it a matter of indifference, 
whether he fhall appear to be 
the fon of a King or a Fifher- 
man, and is ‘only uneafy left he 
fhould be the fon of nobody at ’ 
all. I am much more inclined 
to the opinion of an ingenious 
French ‘Critick,* whom T have 
already cited, more than once, 


_ than to that of Donatus,or 


Madam Dacier.. His comment 
on, this. under-plot is.as follows. 

‘Ir is almoft impofiible to 
a conduct two intrigues at ia 


4 


«* time, wishes weakening the 
“intereft of both. — With what 
‘* addrefs. has. Terence. inter- 
** woven the Amours of Pam- 


' phils and Charinus-in- the 


‘« Andrian.t, But has he doneiit 


« she beginning of ‘the feeond 
«« AG, do we not feem to be 
‘entering upon ‘a new piece * 
*€and does ‘the fifth conclude 
‘‘ in a very interelting man- 
*¢ ner?” DipERoT. 

It is but juftice to Sir Richard 
Steele to. confefs, that’ he has 
conduéted: the: under- plot in 
the Confcious Lovers in.a much 
moreartfuland intereftin g man- 
“fer than Terence in the play 
before us. ‘The part which 
Myrtle fuftains (thoagh not 
wholly unexceptionable, efpe- 
cially in the laft”a&) is more 
efiential to the Fable. His cha- 
rafter alfo is more feparated and 
dittinguithed: from Bevil than 
Charinus. from Pamphilas, and 
ferves to produce one of the beft 
fcenes in the play. 

; To 
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‘Yo quench this paffion, than, with words like thefe, 
To fan the fire, and blow it to a flame?” wt 
Char. * How readily do men at ns 
To thofe who’re-fick. at heart | _Diftreft like me, 
You would not talk thus. - Pals Seta R at 
Byr. Well, well, as you pleafe. ee ‘ “ee i SS 


Char. Ha! I fee Pamphilus. I can efolye . 


Pam 5 


On any thing, ere give up all for loft, : 
Byr. What now? ‘ 
Char. 1 will.entreat him, beg, eae iaais Sad 

Tell him our courfe of love; and thus perhaps, v= 


— i 
| ite 
~t & ~ 


At leatt prevail upon him to.defer » AD aba 
His marriage fome few days: measwhite, 8 a 
Something may happen. | Pod Bat srkal bre 


S tag. ati, &e] Shake- me gg as Jn a thet hit, ihe. 
{peare’s Leonato falls into the sti Poet has. the oe 
fame, fentiment: ,but in this tages.» ss4qoriyis waved 

algo aod i AM 20, giver Sng 
Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief sii d SiR mit 
Which they themfelves’not feel ; but wafting it} = °° 
Their counfel turns to paffion. > sem. Hi 
And ‘again ‘in the fame fpeech, ee ae 


No, no; "tis all men’s office to fpeak patieuee. 

Te: thofe, that wring: under the load of forrow 3 

But no man’svirtue, nor fufficiency,...., 

To be fo moral, when he fhall endure ~ 

_ The like himfelf, Much Ado absut No thing. 


- It is avery natural fentiment, from whom, ‘however, it is no 
extremely likely to fuggeftitfelf more neceflary to fuppofe that . 
on fach occafions, and it has Terence adopted it, than that 
been obferyed by Madam Da- Tt borrowed it from 
cier, that it occursinAfchylus; Terence.) 


D 3 | Ryr. 
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“ Byr. Ay, ' that fomething’s nothingsia 1 as. 
Char. Byrthia; what think you? Shall 1 fpeak to him? 
Byr: Why-not? for tho’ you don’tiobtain your-fuit, 
He will at leaft imagine you’re prepard © 6 <4) 
To cuckold him in cafe he marries: her. a4 
‘Ohar. ‘Away,/7ou hang-dog, with your taieitain 
Foie <p Stam ae a 
? Enter PAMPHILUS.6 31 5 
Pam. Chasimis; fave gowhsaisoy drt sane s 
Char. Save you,’ Pamphilus ! Cte 
- Imploring comfort; fafety; help, and: tite 
You fee me now;before you. sii 
Pam. Help, and counfel! o:5y : gens Tey 
I can afford you neither. = aie wibiae mean oak gs 
. Cher, 1s this your ‘Wedding-day 2. 
Pam. Ay, fothey fay. © °° 
Char. Ah Pamphilus,. 63 it. be fo, Feta dy, sbtkc. 
You fee the laft of me. 
Pam. How fo? — 10S, 
Char. Ahmel.. : Ob tis 
J dare notfpeakuit : sane tell. <i Byrhi - 
Byr. Ay, that Twill a sis 
Pam, What is’t? : {2 
- Byr. He is in Love 
"Ma your, bride, Sir *, 


. ub ‘your Bride. | Sponfam exadily anfwering the fenfe of 
hic tuam amat. We have no ward Sponfam in this place, The fa- 
ee miliar 


THESANDRIAN = 43 
Pam. ft faith fo am not-l. nano Sat ra ran Sag cd 
msi: nag Pl = be AT aS: 


"Chae Ah, no; No. BT joy onigatnt. Rhse em 


Pam. Woygghehere had | RRS HR Be OT 





Chaise tie acegenten Ebeg! 
You wou’d not marry. her zhi Fi de acrt 
Pom. T-will tndesvoue a BON oe: irae, eenekd 


Char: If that’s imipoffible\or if chie es 
Be grateful to your heartese——) ciiniisdD a8 

Pam. My heart! Sih ile ale oy Sva2 Andd 

Char.‘ Avdeatbus qlod spsisk Stolmor gahotget 
Defer it fome few days i ie deat Sm ast toy 
That | may not behold iti, bas qh «ad 

* Pam Hear; Charinus's! aes it Boy dfs mao I 
It is, I think, {carce' ‘honeity in iy Hina 2 rap ak ag 
To look for thanks, who means \ Saas froin ee a 
Abhor this* ‘niathiage, ‘more Stent Lgvetvy it: ne 

Char. You have reviv’d'me. ° : o Hak 5 ne ay 

Pam. Now if you, or ie, : rag . 
Your Byrrhia here, can do or ‘think ‘of eae & yO 
A&, ploty devife; invent, fttive all: ‘you: en fi? * 
To make her your’s ; and Pil do: all Ficaiy a* 3 


That She may not be mine. ae Md Saar ee 
i'd elas ate S51 rer De : =i od a 


miliar French. -expreflion- of La fabion: shook of the Lady, by. 
_ Future comes pretty nearit. It the name “of the Bride - on “her, 
is, however, I hope, an allow- wedding-day, thou ugh beforethe 
able liberty in familiar conver. performance of the ccremony. 


mare de ee Char. 


Re ® HEAANDRAIAN, 


Char.. Hone: 33 sii’ Tewech 
Pam. 1 fees. ars sty cae a 
Davus, and in goa time : 5 fee ‘hell adi 
What's beft to do;"-- z-ssid-J 
‘Char. But: yous you ster Riess af si Byki, 
_ Can give-me no advice, nor tell me aught,” 
But what it is impertinent to know; : 
Hence, Sirrah, get you gone! ben te3kh | 
oe With all my heart, feroba En, 


. orn 


80 BNR: om 


Enter DAY US bai b 


- Davus. Good Heav’ns, what news : bring: What 
fie news |: : 
His, p Ee i and. make him, full ‘of Jen? te 
Char. There’s fomething. Pleafes, him... aa 
Pam. No matter what. — ae 
He has not heard of our aL ne yet, i 
Davus. And He, I warrant, i if he has been told 
oF his intended Wedding — 
_ Char., Do you hear? 
Davus. Poor Soul, is running all about the Town 
Tn queft of me. But mherhes fhall I go Ber 
Or which way run? _ : 
Se Why don’t you 7 ak to him ? 


Davus. 


THE‘ANDRIAN. i 


Davus. Til go. Agigad.ass3 
Pam. Ho! Davus! Stop,¢ come here! § aS 


Davuse Who calls#t . om: boom ny bos: ,2tved 
O, Pamphilus! the very mam---Heyday foo coon 
Chariritis: too !- “cE well met! 049 
I’ve news fer both, |) 239i 

Pam. 1 am ruin'd, deiasin ogni 2 ai tenw' sud 


iv 


be on Sf? -9Vid th 
DE vl aY! Ss ae 


Davis. Hear me!! snox woy tog .devit ons 
Pam. Undone! sipsckven dis fo wd 


Davis. Lknow your fears. 
Char. My life’s atftake. = > 9» 
Davus, Your’s I know alfo, 
Pam. Matritrony mine, A yieS 
Davus. 1 know it. 
Dam Bar today.8 7 9 pot bod, rsa 
Davus. You ftun me, Plague !-( 
I tell you iT Know ev'ry thing: You a pinata 
You thou’d not ‘marryher. --Youfear ohiybadifselP 
Char, The very things >So sod Tadd 
Pam. The fame. 5 HHBsM OFF aeaT 
Davus. And yet ‘that fame o Dison jon esd SEL 
Ts nothing. ~Mark’! precow DoH birA> 2warad 
Pam. Nay, rid mé of my fear.” bebhnvini 2d ¥O 
Davus, Twill then. Chremes don’t iffténd hig ¥aliehter 
Shall marry you t u to-day. eh Bet ~ sa 
Pam. No’ How @ye kidw#® 2 % fogp al 
Dawns. Pm fure of it. Your Father but jak aow 
7 issg! BOY t'ob va Vy Si eg 


me By 
24 


THE ANDRIAN 


Takes me afidep/and tells nec will, 


That you fhou’d’ wedmtoiday ; 


. Which now I have not dedfar | to repeat.” 


with much Gane 


; nA 
arate fore 


I, on the inftant,“haiteniagico find-youye 86. 

- Run-to the Foruii’to infoln'you Of ir) 2) 
There, failing, climb an eminenct’y! look round’; 
No’ Parhphiltis / Night by” Chanel OH Byfriia 
*Enquire; he hadi’t feen*you. “Vekt%at heart? 
What's to be dine ?? thought 1." Retuimifig thence af 


A doubt arofe within me? Ha!’ bad Ghee! So 


fiboG 


The old man melancholy, ‘and a wedding’l? oli 
Clapt-up {0'fuddenly ! “Phis'don’t agrees’ © 60 


Pam. Well, what then 2.00) 1720498 
Davus. I betook me inftantly » 


§ VRE hiss 13 


soles eee f 
ve it ‘Ge ; abn 


To Chremes’ houfe ; ‘but thither when Iciiheys 


+Before the door allehafh.. 


This "tickledamee > 


Poi. Yow're-in'the right’ * Proceedg2) i gas of 


“uDavuss Lwateh’d awhile 220% 


mp teos ha ht ie ¢ Wk 
OTB marntss 


Mean time no foul went in, sofoul came ae Thess Bt 


wf nguire; 4 es badn’ t ce ‘pom J 


Rogo, negat vidiffe. “Wonderfil - 


brevity, and worthy imitation. 
DonaTws. | 

Whoever on ‘ 
SS as we as man other 
fittle “narrations, i in theo origi- 
nal, “will readily concur with 
the " Critick 5 but whether the 


remembers © 


imitation recommended is is Mees 


practicable, or capable ‘of 
elegance i in our language, the 


‘this. 


} a, 


"recog may ees: anerotias 
from’ thé and ° other 
tranflations. =. oO 


t+ Before the door all bufo.] 
Terence has not put this re- 


“mark into the mouth of Dayus 


without foundation, The Houfe 
of the Bride was always full, 
and _ before the Street door 
were Muficians, and thofe who. 
waited to accompany the Bride. 
Dacier. — 

No 


TIDE AWDR FAN, 


*No Matron; in theshoufe no ornamenty: = . 
No note of preparation... I approach’d, oy 


Look’d in 





Pam. | undemtands a potent Bad, 
Davus. Does, this feem. like a anes 2 


Pam. \ think not... 


Davus, Think not, WV yefay? Avanek: you cadet t.conceive: 


The thing. is evident. 


I met.befide, / Aba 


AsI Aepaateg thence, with Chremes’;boy;,) ne ¥ 


Of little fifhes for. the old sinshasliiactes: 


it ar 


Char. 1 am deliver'dy Davus;. by younn means, 


From all my apprehenfions:-of , to-day, a eh 
Davus. And yet you are undone, af goer) 
Char. How fo? fince Chremes i942) .4 69 bY 

Will not. confent to give Philamenss Rradol. Tide. 

To Pamphilus,,.. « % SAP TS ipo EAL 
Davus. Ridiculous! As if ow teed oO mati 

Becaufe the daughter \issdenied to ajian ba Away 


She muift of courfe wed you. 


Look to it well; 


Court the old Gentleman thro’ sais, igi 


Or elfe 





* No siabbod Married wo- 


men, neighbours, and relations ;_ 


whofe bufinefs it was to attend 
the Lady, whofe -name (Pro- 
nuba ) as well as office was much 


the fame as that of the modern’ 


Bride-maid. ai) a 


+ A peony J Obelo. The 
Obolus, fays Donatus, “was 2 
coin of the loweft value. Cooke 
tells us that the precife worth 
of it was one penny, jin 
acl 


eiieyts 


“Char: 
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Char. You're iiahes Twill about it ftraight, 
Altho’ that hope has often fail’d. Farewell ! 


PAMPHILUS, DAVUS. 


Pam. What means my Fatherthen? why counterfeit? 
Davus. That Pll explain. If he were angry now, 

Merely that Chremes has refus’d his Daughter, 

He'd think himfelf in fault; and juttly too, 

Before the biafs of your mind i is known. 

But gtanting you refufe her for a Wife, 

Then all the blame devolves on you; and then : 

Comes all the ftorm. 
Pam. What courfe then fhall I talk : 

Shall I fubmit 
Davus. He is is your Father, Sir, 

Whom to oppofe v were difficult; and then 

Glycerium’s a lone woman; and he’ll find 

Some courfe, no matter what, to drive her hence, 
Pam. 'To drive her hence ? 
Davus. Dire&ly.- 
“Pam. Tell me then. — 

Oh tell, me, Davus, what were beft to.do ? 
“Dats. ‘Say that you'll marry*. 





——_- Say that you'll marry.) The Fable of this Comedy, is much 
reciprocal diffimulation between better managed by our Author 
the” Father “and Son, in the than by Sir Richard Steele. 
The 


THE AN 


Pam. How! 1 


Davus. And where’s de waht 8 > 
Pam. Say that Pil. marry! 


Davus. Why not? 

Pam. Never, never. 

Davus. Do not refufe ! 

Pam. Perfaade not ! 

Davus: Do but mark 
The confequence. 


Pam. Divorcement from Glycerium, ag ins | 
And marriage “with the other. ams : 


Davus. No fuch thing. 
Your father, I 


* i 
dD TA isi 
hk ops 37 
aq 7 
a 
: iMsy 
ea 
st91Vi 
eH 
otsd 
3 a sud 
i 


fuppote, accofts } you thus, tbe eh, | 
I'd have you wed to-day ;---I will, quoth you : > ‘i Y 
What reafon. has he to reproach you then ? gee 


Thus fhall you baffle all his fettied ichemes, | a 


And put him to confufion ; all the while 4: 


Secure yourlelf for “tis beyond « a doubt ~ 


That Chremes will refufe his daughter to you ; > go 


The Gents hill by each party, 
in order to accomplifh the fa- 
vourite point, which they fe- 
verally have in view, very na- 
turally keeps all the characters 
in motion, and produces marly 
affeing, and pleafant fituati- 
ons. There is too much uni- 
formity in the adventures, as 
well as charagter of Bevil, for 
the vivacity of the Drama. His 
fappofed confent to marry is fol- 


lowed by no Minteuboa a ? 


his hone? difimulation, as he 
himfelf éalls it, is lefs recon- 
cileable to .the ; philofophical 
turn of his charaéter, than to 
the natural fenfbility of Pam- 
philus ; befides that the. diffi- 


mulation of the latter is -palli- : 


ated by his being almoft inyo- 
luntarily driven into it by the 
artful infigations of Revgecs 


‘ - 
Se 


* 
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So obftinately too, you need not paufe, 
Or change thefe meafures, left he change his mind ; 
Say to your father then, that.you will, wed, 
That, with the will, he may want caufe to chide. 
But if, deluded by fond hopes; "you cry; : 
s No one ce their daughter ‘to a rake, 9° 
« A libertine. "LATS, you're’ muich'deceiv’d. 
For'know, “your father’ ‘will redeem fome «oe 
From rags-and. beggary’ to be your wife, 2% 
Rather than fee your ruin with Gives’ 
But if he thinks you. bear an ¢afy ‘miitd,* 
He too will grow indifrent, ‘and feek ‘our <9 
_ Another match ‘at leifure : the mean While?" °" 1/0’ 
Affairs may take a lucky turn. ~ 
Pam. D’ye think fo? 
_ Davus. Beyond all doubt. 
Pam. See, what you lead me to. 
_ Davus. Nay, peace! 
Pam. YM fay fo then. But have’a cate 
He knows not’of the Es which hi eae 
To educate.” * Eo ee 
Davus. Oh confidence ! 
“Pam. She drew. .- 
This ‘promife from me, as a firm affurance 
That [would not forfake her. ee 
. Davus., Well take care. bik, ; 
But here’s: your father : let him not perceive 


You're melancholy. 
SCE N E 


ene 


ce 2p Wy VEIT" 


Simo. I return, to. fee ad 





RAN . 


oth ee Tie idee? Ree Pat ROE 
ay a4 Fe N £ 


er ee sae ee 
ent Tate ~ 
Enter SIMO eee ance. o he | 
(atrr Say” ; wes i 
tHe aa’ bah S pi 


What they’re about, or what they; meditate. .. 
Davus. Now is he fare that xouaL retin to ies 


He comes, et feaiies is has ‘fami a. Speech, . 


; reat’ 2 


To difconcert yous = See,you: iene gem 


Pam. Tf 1 can, Dayus,. rem ay 


weal teh | ot 


* “Get 


Davus. Trt. ‘me, Pamphilus; , : 4 wOTS Wey cot 3! j : 


Your father, will not.change afingle, word - 
In anger with you, do but fay. you'll.wed. 


$C E NB. 


as iqeisr - 


datth “S54 


Mois = . : 


Enter BYRRATA' bebinid. a a 


Byr. To-day, my mafter, bad me vanes albelfe 
For Pamphilus, and watch how he proceeds,” pe 
About his marriage ; wherefore I have now.. 


* Follow’d the old man hither : yonder too 2 


* Follow?d the old man hither.) 


Hunc wvenientem fequor. ‘This 
verfe, though in every edition, 
as Bentley judicioufly obferves, 
is certainly fpurious: for as 
Pamphilus has not difappeared 
fince Byrrhia_left the Rage, he 


could not fay aunc HUNC veni- 


. 


enters Yequor. Tf we fappoteithe 
line genuine, we muftat the fame 
time fuppofe Terence guilty of a 
seseeesagei abfurdity. “Cooke. 
~ Other: Commentators . have 
alfo flumbied at this. paffage ; 


but’ ifsin the: words, yellowed 


Him hither,-we fuppofe nim ™ 


fHuc] 


eo. THE ANDRIAN. 
"Stands Pamphilus himfelf, and with him Davus. 


To bufinefs then! 


Simo. I fee them both together: 


* Davus. Now mind. 


Simo. Here, Pamphilus! 


[apart to Pam. 


Davus. Now turn about, 


As taken unawares. 


[ apart. 


“Pam. Who calls? my father ! 


Davus. Well faid! 


[apart. 


Simo. It is my pleafure, that to-day, 
As I have told you once before, you marry. 
Byr. Now on our part, I fear what he’ll reply. [a/ide. 
Pam. In that, and all the teft of your commands, 
I fhall be ready to obey you, Sir! 


Byr. How’s that! 
Davus. Struck dumb. 
Byr. What faid he? 
Simo. You perform 


(overhearing. 
Lafide. 
_ [liftening. 


Your duty, when you chearfully comply 


With my defires, 


Dé@us. There! faid I not the truth? [apart to Par 


{uunc] to refer to Simo, the 
difficulty is removed : and that 
the Pronoun does really fignify 
Simo, is evident from the very 
circumftance of Pamphilus never 
having left the flage fince the 
difappearance of Byrrhia. Simo 
is alfe reprefented as comingon 


the ftage homewards, fo that 
Byrrhia might eafily have fol- 
lowed him along the ftreet: and 
it is evident that Byrrhia does 
not allude to Pamphilus, from 
the agreeable furprize which he 
expreffes on feeing him there fo 
opportunely for his purpofe. 


Byr. 


PH E ANDER Raw “gly: 


Byr. My-matter thenpdo farme.Iecan fits? 5» 


May whiftle for a wife. 


Simo. Now then: BOdNy noes aed pros! 
That whea you're, wanted you beans. see & 


Pam. I gO. 


«0 
t- 
ead Eaedod 7 


rusts ~ a | soit 


‘ cadeonlBribsey 


ima 


Byr. Is there no faith i in sisatiartoe Sere 


*Tis an old faying and a true one SWRiovnecns nage 2k 





T’ve {een the a bac all 


- 


FV. seen a 


And therefore fooner, pardon Bamphils en 


If he had rather, win her. SODAS ATS oy § to b seat. EL, A, 


Than yield herto th’ embraecs, of my, mafter. » 


*I will go bear thefe tidings, andere receive 


Much evil treatment for my evil news - 


* Twill go ee thefe tidings] 


Donatus obferves’on this fcene 


between Byrrhia, Simo, Pam- 
philus, and Davas, that the 
Dialogue is fuftained by four 


perfons, who have little or no 


intercourfe with each other: fo 
that the fcene is not only in di- 
rect contradiétion to the precept 
of Horace excluding a fourth 
perfon, but is alfo otherwife vi- 
cious in its conftruétion. Scenes 


of this kind ate; I think, much 


too frequent in Terence; though 
indeed the form of the antient 
, theatre was ee ier 


; forts, rae 


ait ma ar 


gare ~ ed aot fle 


2 Sa wart 
Vor. I. 


“er 


E 


ote | 


; reprefentition of ext than the 


modern, The multiplicity of 
fpeeches afide is. alloy the. fet 
error in his ‘Dialogue, Tach 
{peeches, though very cominon 


in Dramatick writers antie t» 
and modern, being sys s ay 
or lefs unnateraly» wer fy 


Myrtle’s {uf picions, inded 
“on the intelligence a erp 


Bevil’s fervant, are more artfully 
imagined bythe Eng]ifh Poet, 
thaw thofe ofCharinus created 
by employing his, fervant as.a 
{py onthe actions of Pamphis, 


is GBs ac tithe Tease he TLE Tats Ge. (> 


saat 9:28 ans $ 


tit Cte ba fax 


SCENE 


ook Bah 


peda | REPRO As. 
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“SCE N EB. vu. 
Manent SIMO. and DAVUS. 


Davus. Now he fuppofes I’ve fome trick in hand, 
And loiter here to pra¢tife it upon him ! 
Simo. Well, what now, Davus? 


Davus. Nothing. ea 


Simo. Nothing, fay you? fet 


Davus. Nothing at all. 


Simo. And yet I look’d for fomething. 
Davis. *So, 1 perceive, you did:----This nettles 


him: 


[afide. 


' Simo. Can you fpeak truth ? 


Davus. Moft eafily. 
Simo. Say then,, 


Is not this wedding irkfome to my fon, 

From his adventure with the Andrian ? 
Davus. No faith; or if at all, *twill only be 

Two or three days’ anxiety, you know: 


* So; I perceive, you did:— 
This nettles him. [afide.] Preter 
Jpemevenit: fentio: boc male habet 
virum.Allthe commentators and 
tranflators have underftood this 
whole line as fpoken afde + but 
vas the firft part of it is an apt 
anfwer to what Simo had faid, 
and in the fame ftile with the 
*reft of the converfation, that 
Davus ‘commonly holds with 


3 : 
‘yt 


him, I rather think it was in- 


. tended in reply ; to which Da- 


vus fubjoins the conclufion, as 
his fly remark efde.— Whether 
this was certainly thé Poet’s 
meaning, it is difficult to de- 
termine; but | think that this 
manner of fpeaking the line 
would have the beft effect on 
the ftage. 


Then 


THE ANDR TANTS * ga: 
Then ’twill be over: for he iis the i 
In its true light. 

Simo. “l praife him for’t. 

Davus. While you sk ea 
Reftrain’d him not; and while his youth allow’d, 
*Tis true he lov’d;' but even then by ftealth, 

As wife men ought,’ and careful of his fame. 
Now his age calls for matrimony, now 
To matrimony he inclines his mind. 

Simo. Yet, in my eyes, he feem’d a little fad. 

. Davus. Not upon that account. He has, he thinks, | 
Anbthies reafon to complain of you. 

Simo. For what? 

Davus. A trifle. 

Simo. Well, what is’t? - 

‘ Davus. Nay, nothing. 

Simo. Tell me, what i8’t ? 

Davus. You aré then, che complains, 
Somewhat too {paring of expence. ~ 

Simo. I? 

Davus.. You. 

* A feaft of fearce ten Drachms! F Does this, fays he, 
Look like a wedding-fupper for his fon? — 

What friends can I invite? efpecially, 

At fuch a time”as this ?---and, truly, Sir, 

You have been very frugal; much téo fparing. 


* A feaft of farce ten Drachms!] The Attick Drachma was ia 
to feven-pence, three farthings, of Englih money, Cooke. 


E 2 3 I can’t 


Ad THE ANDRIAWN. 
I can’t commenid-you for it. 
. Simo. Hold your peace. . 

Davus. Vve ruffled him. [ afide. 
Simo. Til look to that. Away! [ Exit Davus.. 
What now? What means the varlet? Precious Rogue! 
For if ehere’s any knavery on foot, 

“He, I am fure, is Raesetinee on’t. [ Exit. 


* The fecond Aa of the Andrian of Baron i is, like the firft, very 
nearly an exact tranflation of Terence. 
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ACT IM SCENE 1 


SIM O, D AV U S, coming out of Simo’s Hou, 
—MYSIS, LESBIA, going towards the 
Houfe of Glycerium. | 


\ - 
Myfis. AL Y, marry, ’tis as you fay, Lefbia: 
Women fcarce ever find a conftant man. 
Simo. The Andrian’s maid-fervant? Is’t not? . 





Davus. Ay. 

My/is. But Pamphilus 

Simo. What fays fhe? [overbearing. 
- My/fis. Has been true, — ; 

Simo. How’s that? [ overhearing. 


Davus. Wou'd he were deaf,or fhe were dumb! [a/de. 
WMy/fis. For the child, boy or girl, he has refolv’d 
"To educate. : 
Simo. O Jupiter? what’s this 
I hear? If this be true, I’m loft cullen 
Lefia. A good young gentleman ! 
My/fis. Oh, very good. 
But in, in, left you make her wait. 
Leftia. 1 follow. —- [Exeunt MySis.and Lefbia. 


E3 SCENE’ 
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I. 


_ Manent SIMO, DAVUS. 


Davus. Unfortunate! What remedy! 


' Simo. How’s this? 


[afide. 
[to himfelf. 


And can he be fo mad? What! educate 
“A Harlot’s child!---Ah, now I know their drift : 
Fool that I was, fearce fmelt it out at laft.* 

. Davas liftening.| What’s this he fays he has finelt out? 


Simo. Imprimis, 


*Tis this rogue’s trick upon me.» 
A counterfeit deliv’ry, and mock labour. 


[to Lim/felf. 
All a fham: 


Devis’d to frighten Chremes from the match. 
POET within. | + 1 Lucina, fave me! help, I 


pray thee 


* Scarce fmelt it aut at laf.) 
Here the Poet inculcates an ex- 
cellent moral, and fhews that fu 
picious perfons are as fubje& to 
be deceived, as thofe of fmall 
penetration: for by too great 
acutenefs and refinement they 


mifinterpret the plaineft circum- . 


ftances, and impofe upon them- 
felves. Donatus. 


+ Glyeerium within.] Funo Lu- 


ae cina, faveme! help, I pray ibee?)- 


Jano Lucina was the Goddefs 


fuppofed to prefide over child- . 


birth. 


«¢ In their Comedies, the Ro- 
‘* mans generally borrowed their 
<* plots from the Greek Poets 5 
‘* and theirs, was’ commonly a 
‘little girl ftolen or wander- 
** ed from her parents, brought 


‘** back unknown -to the) city, 


“ there got with child by fome 
“ lewd young fellow ; who, by 
‘* the help of his fervant, cheats 
‘this father: and when her 
‘« time comes, to ery Juno Lu- 
‘* cina, fer opem! one or other 
‘* fees a little box or cabinet, 
‘* which was carried away with 


« her, 


a we | ee 


ee 


eee Fe, 
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Simo. Hey-day! Mincatege Oh ridiculous! _ 
Soon as fhe heard that I was at the door ; 


*¢ her, and fo difcovers her to 
“¢ her friends ; if fome God do 
«< do not prevent it, by coming 
«¢ down in a machine, and tak- 
“« ing the thanks of it to him- 
“< felf, 

«« By the Plot you may guefs 
«* much of the characters of the 
*¢ Perfons. An old father, whe 
“* would willingly, before he 
«« dies, fee his fon well married ; 
<< a debauched fon, kind in his 
“* nature to his miftrefs, but mi- 
«* {erably in want of money ; a 
<< fervant or flave, who has fo 
«© much wit as to ftrike in with 
‘*him, and help’ to dupe his 
** father ; a Braggadochio Cap- 


“tain; a Parafite ; and a Lady 


** of Pleafure. 

** As for the poor honet 
“* maid, on whom the ftory is 
<< built, and who ought to be 
«* one of the principal AGors in 
“the Play, fhe is commonly 


<* mute in it: She has the breed- . 


“ ing of the old Elizabeth way, 
‘* which was for maids to be 
** feen, and not to be heard ; 
*¢and it is enough you know 
“« fhe is willing to be married 
«‘ when the fifth A@ requires 
“it.” DryDEN’s Effay of Dra- 
matick Poefie. 

‘It muft be remembered that 
Dryden’s Effay is written in the 
form of a Dialogue, and there- 


é . 


drama: 


fore the-above extra& is not to 
be fuppofed to be abfolutely the. 
very opinion of the writer, but 
receives a good’ deal of its high 
colouring from the charaéter of 
the fpeaker.. It is true, indeed, 
that this crying out of a woman’ 
in labour behind the fcenes, 
which Donatus gravely remarks 
is the only way in which the’ 
feverity of the Comedia Palliata 
would allow @ young gentlewo- 
man to be introduced, is per- 
haps the moft exceptionable cir- 
cumftance of all the antient 
and if the modern 
theatre has any tran{cendent ad- 
vantage over the antient, it is 
inthe frequent and fuccefsful in- 
troduétion of female perfonages. 
- The antients were fo little 
fenfible of the impropriety. or 
indecoram of fuch an incident, 
that. it is (as Dryden has ob- 
ferved) introduced into many of 
their plays, wherein the Lady 
cries out in the fame, or very fi- 
milar, words with Glycerium. 
I do not, however, remember 
any play where the Lady in the 
Straw produces fo many plea- 
fant circumftances, as in the 
play before us; nor isthere, I 
think, any one of thofe cir- 


cumftances, except the crying 


out, which might not be repre- 
fented on our Stage. This ad, 
E 4 and 


ea 
ey, 


+ 
— 
: 


a 


Are ill-tim’d, Davus, 
_ Davus. Mine, Sir? 


_ Simo. Are your players 
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‘She haftens to cry out: Your incidents * 


Unmindful of their cues, and want a prompter ? 


Davus. I do not comprehend you. 

Simo apart.| If this knave 
Had, in the real nuptial of my fon, 
Come thus upon me unprepar *d, what fport, 
‘What feorn he’d have expos’d me to? But now 


At his own peril be it. 


' 


and the next, which are en- 
tirely built on the delivery of 
Glycerium, are the moft hu- 
mourous of the five; and yet 
thefe very aés feem to have 
been the moft obnoxious to the 


. delicacy of the modern imitators 


of our Author. Sir Richard 
Steele, indeed, departed in 
many other circumftances from 
the Fable of Terence, fo that 
it is no wonder he took the ad- 
vantage of bringing our Gly- 


cerium on the Stage in the per- . 
but Baron, 


fon of Indiana : 
who has wrought his whole 
piece on the ground of Terence, 
thought it mecefiary to new- 


ol 


2 eae S| 


I’m fecure. 


mould thefe two aéts, and has 
introduced Glycerium merely to 
fill up the chafm created by the 
omiffion of the other incidents. 
Baron, I doubt not, judged right 
in thinking it unfafe to hazard 
them on the French Stage: but 
it muft be obvious to every 
reader that the deadeft and moft 
infipid parts of Baron’s play are 
thofe fcenes in which he de- 
viates from Terence. | 


_* Your incidents, c.] Non fat 
commode divifa Jum temporibus 
tibi, Dave, bec. A metaphor 
taken from the Theatre. Da- 
CLER. ’ 


““SECENE 
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$°C CRON “ai 


Re-enter LESBIA.---ARCHILLIS appears at the door. 


Lefia to Arch. within.| As yet, ‘Archillis, all the 
fymptams feem 
As good as might be wifh’d in her condition : 
Firft, let her make ablution: after that, — 
Drink what I’ve order’d her, and juft fo much : 
And prefently I will be here again. [coming forward. 
Now, by this good day, Mafter Pamphilus 
Has got a chopping Boy: Heav’n grant it live! 
For he’s a worthy gentleman, and fcorn’d 
To doa wrong to this young innocent. [ Exit. 


$°C EB. Nok. IV, 


Manent SIMO, DAVUS. 


Simo. This too, where’s he that knows you wou'd 
not fwear 
Was your ‘contrivance ? 
Davus. My contrivance! what, Sir? 
Simo. While in the houfe, forfooth, the midwife gave 
No orders for the Lady in the Straw: 
But having iffued forth into the ftreet, | 


Bawls 
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Bawls out moft luftily to.thofe within. 
---Oh Davus, ‘am I then fo much your Corn? © 
Seem I fo proper to be play’d upon, 
With fuch a fhallow, barefac’d, impofition ? 
You"might at leaft, in reverence, have us’d’ 
Some fpice of art, were’t only to pretend 
You fear’d my anger, fhou’d I find you out. 
Davus. Vfaithnow he deceives himfelf, not I. [afde. 
Simo. Did not I give you warning ? threaten too, 
In cafe you play’d me falfe ? But all in vain: 
For what car’d you ?---What! think you I believe 
This ftory of a child by Pamphilus? 
Davus. L fee his error: Now I know my game. [a/ide. 
Simo. Why don’t you anfwer ? , 
 Daous. What !. you don’t believe it?” 7 
As if you had not been inform’d of this? —_[archly. 
Simo. Inform’d? 
Davus. What then you found it out youre ? Lereia- 
Simo. D’ye laugh at me? 
Davus. You muft have been inform’d 
Or whence this fhrewd fufpicion ? 
Simo. Whence! from you : 
Becaufe I know you. 
Davus. Meaning, this was done _ 
By my advice. | a 
Simo. Beyond, all doubt: I know it: ; 
 Davus. You do not know me, Simo--+ 
; Simo. 
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Simo. I not know you? 


51 


Davus. For if I do but fpeak, immediately 
You think yourfelf impos’d on.--- 


Simo. Falfely, hey ? 


Davus. So that I dare not ope my lips before yon. 
Simo. All that I know is this; that nobody 


Has been deliver’d here. 


Davus. You've found it out? _ 
Yet by and by they'll bring the bantling here, * 


And lay it at our door. 


Remember, Sir, 


I give you warning that will be the cafe ; i 
' That you may ftand prepar’d, nor after fay, 
°T was done by Davus’s advice, his tricks ! a 
I wou’d fain cure your ill opinion of me. 
Simo. But how d’ye know ? 
Davus. Yve heard fo, and. believe fo. / 
Befides a thoufand different things concur 


To lead to this conje€ture. 


Firft, Glycerium 


~ Profefs’d herfelf with child by Pamphilus : 

That proves a falfehood. . Now, as fhe perceives 
A nuptial preparation at our houfe, 

A maid’s immediately difpatch’d to bring 


* They'll bring the bantling 
ere.) The art of this paflage is 
equal to the pleafantry : for 
though Davus runs into this 
detail merely with a view to 
dupe the old man ftill fur- 


comes neceflary. 


ther by flattering him on his 
fancied fagacity, yet*it very na- 
turally prepares us for an inci- 
dent which, by another turn of 
cincumftances, afterwards be- 


A irks 
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A midwife to her, and withal a child*: 
You too, they will contrive, fhall fee the child, 
Or elfe the wedding muft proceed. 
Simo. How’s this? 
Having difcover’d fuch a plot on foot, 
Why did not you directly tell my fon? 
Davus.Who then has drawn him from her but myfelf? 
For we all know how much he doated on her: 
But now he wifhes for a wife. In fine, 
Leave that affair to me; and you mean while - 
Perfue, .as youve begun, the nuptials; which 
The Gods, I hope, will profper! 
Simo. Get you in. 
Wait for me there, and {ee that you prepare 
What’s requifite. | . [Exit Dayus, 
He has not wrought upon me 
To yield implicit credit to his tale, 
Nor do I know if all he faid be true. 
, But, true or falfe, it matters not: to me 
My fon’s own promife is the main concern. 
Now to meet Chremes, and to beg his daughter 
In marriage with my fon: If I fucceed, 
What can I rather with, thanto behold 
Their marrlage-rites to-day? For fince my fon 
Has given me his word, I’ve not a doubt, 


“* 4nd withal a child.| This often deceived the old men by 


was a piece of roguery very. fuppofitious children. . Da- 
common in Greece, where they ciER. 


ae ) | Should 
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Should he refufe, but I may force him to it : : 


And to my wifhes fee where Chremses comes. 


S 2Cissien N ioag vs 


Enter CHREMES-*. 


Simo. Chremes, Good day ! | 
Chremes. The very man I look’d for. 
Simo. And I for you. 
Chremes. Well met.—Some perfons came 
To tell me you inform’d them, that my daughter 
Was to be married to your fon to-day : 
And therefore came I here, and fain wou’d knaw 
Whether ’tis you or they have loft their wits. : 
Simo. A moment’s hearing; you fhall be inform’d, 
What I requeft, and what you with to know. 
Chremes. I hear: what would you? fpeak. 
Simo. Now by the Gods ; 
Now by our friendfhip, Chremes, which, begun 
In infancy, has ftill increas’d with age ; 
Now by your only daughter, and my fon, 
Whofe prefervation. wholly refts on you ; 


* Enter Caremes.] Chremes 
is a humane, natural, unattec- 
ted old gentleman. Sealand in 
the Confcious Lovers, the En- 
glith Chremes, is a fenfible re- 
fpectable merchant. Both the 
charaéters are properly fuftain- 

«ed; but Chremes being indu- 


ced firft to renew his confent te 
the match, and afterwards 

wrought upon by occurrences 

arifing in the fable to withdraw 

it again, renders, his character 

more effential to. the Drama, 

than Sealand’s. 


Let 


oe 
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_ Let me entreat this boon: and let the match - 
Which fhould have been, ftill be. | 

Chremes. Why, why entreat ? 

Knowing you ought not to befeech this of me. * 
Think you, that I.am other than I was, 

When firft I gave my promife? If the match 
Be good for both, e’en call them forth to wed. 
But if their union promifes more harm 

Than good to both, You alfo, I befeech you, 
Confult our cofmon intereft, as if 
You were her father, Pamphilus my fon. 

Simo. E’en in that fpirit, I defire it, Chremes, 
Entreat it may be done ; nor would entreat, 

But that occafion urges. 

~’ Chremes. What occafion ? 

Simo. A difference ’twixt Glycerium ia my fon. 

Chremes. 1 hear. [tronically. 

‘Simo. A breach fo wide as gives me hopes 
To feparate them for ever. 

Chremes. Idle tales ! 

_Simo.. Indeed ’tis thus. 

Chremes, Ay marry, thus it is. 
Quarrels of lovers but renew their love. 

Simo. Prevent we then, I pray, this -mifchief now, 
While time permits, while yet his paffion’s fore 
From contumelies ; ere thefe womens’ wiles, — 
Their wicked arts, and tears made up of fraud, 

Shake 
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Shake his weak mind, and melt it to compafiion. -~ 
Give him a wife: By intercourfe with her, 

Knit by the bonds of wedlock, foon, I hope, 
He'll rife above the guilt that finks him now. 

Chremes. So you believe: for me, I cannot think 
That he’ll be conftant, or that I can bear it. 

Simo. How can you know, unlefs. you make the trial? id 

Chremes. Ay, but to make that trial ona daughter 
Is hard indeed. : } 

Simo. The mifchief, fhould he fail, 

Is only this: divorce, which heav’n forbid ! : 
But mark what benefits if he amend ! 

Firft, to your friend you will reftore a fon; 
Gain to yourfelf a fon-in-law ; and match 
Your daughter to an honeft hufband. - 

Chremes. Well! | ial 
Since you're fo thcroughly convinc’d ’tis ght: ; 
I can deny you naught thatlies in me.- - 

Simo. I fee I ever lov’d you infty Chrempes. ts 

Chremes. But then— : | | 

Simo. But what ? | ieee 

Chremes. From whence are you appriz’d 
That there’s a difference Betweng them ? 

Simo. Davus, 

Davus, in all their, Secrets, told mefo; | 
Advis’d me too, to haften on the match 

As faft as poffible. Wou'd Ss oe think, ...» 

- De 
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Do that, unlefs he were full well afta: 
‘My fon defir’d it too ?—Hear what he fays. 
Ho there!-call Davus forth.—But here he comes. 


SO. bo NE VE 
Enter DA V.U S. 


~ Davus. I was about to feek you. 
Simo. What’s the matter? _ : 
Davus. Why is not the bride fent for ? it grows late. 
Simo. D’ye hear him ?---Davus, I for fome time paft 
Was fearful of you; left, like other flaves, 
As flaves ‘go now, you fhould put tricks upon me, 
And baffle me, to favour my fon’s love. 
Davus. I, Sit? 
Simo, I thought fo: and in fear of that 
Conceal’d a fecret which I’ll now difclofe. 
Davus. What fecret, Sir? 
Simo. Tl tell you: for I now 
Almoft begin to think you may be trufted. 
_Davus. You've found what fort of man lam at lait 
Simo. No marriage was intended. | 
‘Davus. How! none! 
- Simo. None. : 
All counterfeit, to found my fom ad you. 
Davus. How fay you? 
Simo. Even fo. 


Davus. 
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Davas.* Alack, alack ! 
I never could have thought ite Ah, aed ae 
[arch 
Simo. Hear me. No fooner had I fent you in, © 
But opportunely I encounter’d Chremes. 
Davus. How! are we ruin’d then? [afide, 
Simo. 1 told him all, 2 
That you had juft told me,—— 
Davus. Confufion! how? [ afide. 
Simo. Begg’d him to grant his site aie and at 


length 


With much ado prevail’d, 
Davus. Undone! . . [afide. 
Simo. How’s that ? bas a feverbearing. 


Davus. Well done! I faid. 
Simo. My good friend Chremes then 
Is now no obftacle. 
Chremes. Yl home awhile, 3 
Order due preparations, and return. +s | Bxety 
Simo. Prithee now, Davus, feeing you alone 
Have brought about this match------ a" 
Davus. Yes, I alone. 
Simo. Endeavour further to achibia ny a 
Davus. Moft diligently. 
Simo. It were eafy now, — 
While his mind’s irritated. 
Davus. Be at peace, — 


tend, ee state ty 
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‘Simo. Do then : where i is he? Bay 

“Davus, Probably, at home. 

Simo - Pil in, and tell him, what I’ve now told 
ot ea FOU. [ Exit. 


OR ottet Mia Sta Aion 6 & 
DAVUS alone: 


Loft att ‘tndone! To prifon with me ftraight! 

No prayer, no plea: for T have ruin’d all: 

Deceiv’d the old man, hamper’d Pamphilus 

With marriage; marriage, brought about to-day 

' By my fole means; beyond the hopes of one; 

Againft the other’s will.—Oh cunning fool ! 

_ Had I been quiet, all had yet been well. 

‘But fee, he’s coming. Would my neck were broken. 
| ee [ Retires. 


De shee Ba + vit, 
Enter PAMPHILU S; DAVUS hebind. 


‘Pam. Where is this yr that has ruin’d me? 
Davus. Ym a loft man. 

Pam. And yet I muft confefs, 

_ That I deferv’d this, being fuch a. dolt,.- 

A very ideot, to commit my fortunes 


. Toa vile fave. I fuffer for my folly, 
: But 
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But will at leaft take vengeancé upon Hin. 
Davus. Let me but once Bi the -peetent 
. danger, 
I'll anfwer for hereafter. 
Pam. To my father 
What fhall I fay >—And can I then refufe, 
Who have but now confented? with what face ? 
I know not what to do. 
Davus. Vfaith, nor I; 
And yet it takes up all my thoughts: Th tell him . 
I’ve hit on fomething to delay the match, — 
Pam, Oh! [ /eeing Davus. 
Davus. Lam feen. . _. SEERE RE 
Pam. So, Good Sir! What fay you ? 
See, how I’m hamper’d with your fine advice. 
Davus coming forward. But I’ll deliver you, 
Pam. Deliver me? 
~~ Davus. Certainly, Sir. 
Pam. What, as you did juft now ? 
Davus, Better, I hope. 
Pam. And can you then believe « . 
That I would truft you, Rafcal? You amend 
My broken fortunes, or redeem them loft? | 
You, who to-day, from.the moft happy ftate, 
Have thrown me upon marriage. —Did not i 
Foretell it would be thus? i, 
Davus. beasts so i ae ae: 
SR 4 Pam. 
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- Pam. And what do-you deferve for this?* 


Davus.' The gallows. 


_ —Yet fuffer me to take a little becialis; 
-T’ll devife fomething prefently. 


Pam. Alas, t 


* And what do you deferve for 
this ?] Quid meriius ? "This 
queftion is taken from the cuf- 
tom of the Athenians, who never 
condemned a criminal without 
firft afking what punifhment he 
thought he deferved; and ac- 
cording to the nature of the 
culprit’s anfwer, they:mitigated 
or aggravated his punifhment. 

sDaciEr. 

The Commentators cite a paf- 
fage exaétly parallel from the 
Frogs of Ariftophanes. 


+ Alas, I have not leifuré, Fc.) 
** Charaéters too faintly drawn 
‘fare the oppofite of Carica- 
“ture. Pamphilus in the An- 
*¢ drian is, in my mind, a faint 
‘‘ charaéter. Davus has preci- 
** pitated him into a marriage 
«* that he abhors. 
*« has byt juft been brought to- 
** bed. He has a hundred rea- 
** fons to be out of humour. 
** Yet he takes all i in good part.” 
Diperor. 

I conneeshiok there is much 
juftice in the above obfervation. 
Pamphilus appears, to me to 


have all the feelings of an ami- | 


ableandingenuous mind. There 


oe e. 


His miftrefs. 


is an obfervation of Donatus of 
Simo’s obferving to Davus, at 
the end of the fecond act, that 
his fon appeared. to him to be 
rather melancholy, which is in 
my opinion infinitely more juit, 

and applicable to the character 
of Pamphilus than the remark 
of our ingenious French Cri- 
tick. It has been referved for 
this place on purpofe to oppofe 
them to each other. The paflage 
and note on it are as follow. 


“ Yet in my mind he feem'd a 
*¢ Tittle fad.\ The propriety of 
«« behaviour neceflary to thedif-, 
** ferent characters of the Son 
*¢ and the Loveryis wonderful- 
“* ly preferved im this inftance. 
«< A deceit, faftained with great 


'*© affurance, would not have 
** been agreeable to the charac- 


** ter of an ingenuous youth.: 
** and it would have been im- 
*« probable in the character of 
**the Lover to have entirely 
*«{mothered his concern. He 
** fuppreffes it therefore in fome 
«* meafure, becaufe the thing 
«* was to be concealed; but 
‘could not aflume a thorough 


_** joyfulnefs, becaufe his difpo- 


€ fition 
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I have not leifure for your punifhment, 
The time demands. atrention to myfelf, _.. 
Nor will be wafted in revenge on you. 
“« fition and paflion infpiredhim — lus conclades this act, alluding 
«‘ with melancholy.” Donat. to his prefent fituation, afigna 
It may be added alfo, as a. very natural reafon for-his fub-. 


further anfwer to Diderot, that _duing the tranfportsof his anger 
she words with which Pamphi- towards Dayns. 


or ae 
e < 


Podedi asthe ice chee 
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ACT 1V. SCENE I, 
CHARINUS alin. 


§ an to be believ'd, ‘or to be told? 

Can then fuch inbred malice live in man, 
To joy in ill, and from another’s woes 
To draw his own delight?—Ah, is’t then fo? 
—Yes, fuch there are, the meaneft of mankind, 
Who, from a fneaking bafhfulnefs, at firft 
Dare not refufe,; but when the time comes on 
To make their promife good, then force perforce 
Open themfelves and fear: yet muft deny. 
Then too, oh fhamelefs impudence, they cry, 
<< Who then are You? and what are you to Me? 
“© Why fhould I render up my love to You? 
_ Troth, neighbour, charity be ins at home.” 
—Speak of their broken faith, they blufh not, they, 
* Now throwing off that fhame they ought to wear, 
Which they before affum’d without a caufe. 

* Now throwing off, c.] It this from a paflage in the firft 
is obferved by Patrick, thatTe- fcene of the fecond act of the 
retice has manifeftly borrowed Epidicus of Plautus. 

Plerique homines, quos,cum nihi! refert, pudet: ubi i pudendum eft, 


Ibi eos deferit pudor, cum ufus eft ut pudeat, 


Too many are afham’d without a caufe, 


And fhamelefs, only when they’ve caufe for fhame. 
: _ e== What 
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—What fhall I'do? accoft him? tell my wrongs? - 
Expoftulate, and throw reproaches on him ? 

What will that profit, fay you ?—-very much. 
I fhall at leaft embitter his. delight, 
And gratify my anger. — aad | 


ghee ae Ee ue ea 
To him PAMPHILUS and DAVUS. 


Pam. Oh, Charinus, 

By my imprudence, unlefs Heav’n forefend, 
I’ve ruin’d both myfelf and you. 

Char. Imprudence ! 

- Paltry evafion! You have broke ae a faith. 
Pam, What now? 

Char. And do you think that words like th 
Can baffle me again? 

Pam. What means all this? . 

Char. Soon as I told you of my paffion for her, 
Then fhe had charms for you.—Ah, fenfelefs fool, a 
To judge your difpofition by my own! 2 

Pam. You are miftaken. 

Char. Was your joy no joy, 

Without abufing a fond lover’s mind, 
Fool’d on with idle hopes?---Well, cake her. 

Pam. Take her ? 

Alas! you Know not what a wretch I am: 
How many éares this flave has brought upon me, 


My rafcal here. 
F 4 Char. 
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‘Char. No’ wander if he takes _ . 

Example’ from his’ mafter. 

Pam. Ah, you know not 

Me, or my love, or elfe you would not talk thus. 
Char. Oh yes, I know it all. You had but now 

A dreadful altercation with your father : 

And therefore he’ s enrag °d, nor could prevail 

On You, forfooth, to wed: [tronically. 
Pam. To thew you then, | 

How littlé you conceive of my diftrefs, 

Thefe nuptials were mere femblance, mock’ry all, 

Nor was a wife intended me. ml 
Char. L know it: 

You are conftrain’d, poor man, by inclination. 
Pam. Nay, but have patience! Jig don’t know--~ 
Char. 1 know 

That you’re to marry her. 

Pam, Why rack me thus ? 

Nay hear! He never ceas’d to importune 

That I wou’d tell my father, I would wed ; 

So preft, and urg’d, that he at length prevail’d. 
Char. Who did this? 

Pam. Davus. 

Char. Davus! 

Pam. Davus all. 
Char. Wherefore ? oi 
Pam. 1 know not: “but I know the Gods. 


Meant 
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Meant in their anger I fhould liften to “him, 

Char. Is it fo, Davus ? 

Davus. Ewen fo. 

Char. How, villain? 
The Gods confound you for it !---Tell me, ack. 
Had all his moft i inveterate foes defir’d 
To throw him on this marriage, what advice 
Could they have-given elfe ? 


Davus. 1 am decew’d,s> =~ 
But not difhearten’d. 
Char. . Triti.=, [tronically. 


Davus. ‘This way. has fail’d ; 
We'll try another way: unlefs you think 
Becaufe the bufinefs has gone ill at firft, 
We cannot graft advantage on misfortune. 
Pam, Oh ay, I warrant you, if you look to’t, 
Out of one wedding you can work me two.. 
Davus. Pamphilus, ’tis my duty, as your flave, 
To ftrive with might and main, by day and night, 
With hazard of my life, to do you fervice : 
Tis your’s, if I am croft, to pardon me, 
My undertakings fail indeed, but then 
I fpare no pains. Do better if you can, | 
And fend me packing. . 
Pam. Ay, with all my heart : | 
Place me but where you found me firft. 
Davis. I will. 


Pia 
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Pam. But do it inftantly. 
~ Davus. Hitt! hold awhile : | 
I hear the creaking of Glycerium’s door.* 
Pam. Nothing to you. 
- Davus. Ym thinking. 
Pam. What, at laft ? 
Davus. Your bufinefs hall be done, and prefently. 


Se De os a 


Enter MY SIS. 


My/fis to Glycer. within.| Be where he will, I'll find 
,your Pamphilus, 


' And bring him with me. 
Forbear to vex yourfelf. 
Pam. Myfis ! 
Myfis. Who's there ? 


Meanwhile, you, my foul, 


Oh Pamphilus, well met, Sir ! 
Pam. What's the matter ? 
Myfis. My miftrefs, by the love you bear her, begs 


* The creaking of Glycerium’s 
door.) We learn from Plutarch, 
in Publicola, that when any one 
was coming out, he ftruck the 
door on the infide, that fuch as 
were without might be warned 
to take care, left they might be 
hurt. The doors of the Ro- 
mané, On the contrary, opened 


3 


on the infide, as appears from 
Pliny, Book xxxvi. Ch. 15. But 
the creaking meant here is more 
probably that of the door itfelf 
upon the hinges, to prevent 
which in the night-time, it was 
ufaal for lovers to pour wine or 
water upon them. PATRICK. 


Your 
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Your prefence inftantly. She longs to fee you. 

Pam. Ah, ’'m undone: This fore breaks out afrefh. 
Unhappy that we are, thro’ your: curft means, | 
To be tormented thus! [4oDavus. ]---She has been told 
A nuptial is prepar’d, and therefore fends. 

Char. From which how fafe you were, had he been 


quiet ! 


} 


[ pointing to. Davus. 


Davus. Ay, if he raves not.of-himfelf enough, |’ 


Do, irritate him. 


[¢o Charinus. 


My/fis. Truly that’s the caufe ; 
- And therefore ’tis, poor foul, fhe forrows ire 
Pam. Myfis, I fwear to thee by.all the Gods, 
I never will defert her: tho’ affur’d : 
That for her I make all mankind my foes. * hy 


I fought her, carried her: 


our hearts,are- one, 


And farewell they that wifh us putafunder!) 
Death, only death fhall part us.) ., 


Myfis. I revive. 


~ 


Pam. Apollo’s oracles are not more ° true. 
If that my father, may be wrowght.wpon, 


* For ber I makeall mankind my 
foes.) Donatus obferves the pe- 


culiar modefty of Pamphilus in . 


this paflage, wherein though he 
.means to glance at his father, 
he rather chufes to include hi 
among the reft of mankind, 
than to point him out “parti. 
cularly. Jam apt to think no- 
thing more is intended than a 


general expreflion of paffion 5 
for in the -very next. fpeech 
Pamphilus, by. a very. natural 
gradation, proceeds to mention 
Simo, It maft however be all’ 
loweds that in his greatett enjo- 
tion he preferves a temiperance 


and amiable refpec} en his 


father. 


vik 


To 
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To think I hinder’d not the match, "tis well : 
But if that cannot be, come what come may, 
Wei let him know, ’twas I.---What think you ow ? 
[to Char. 
Char. That we are wretches both, 
~ Davus. My brain’s at work. 
Char. Oh brave! 
Pam. 1 know what you'd attempt. 
Davus. Well, well! 
I will effec& it for you. 
Pam. Ay, but now. 
Davus. E’en now. 
Char. What is’t ? 
Davus. For him, Sir, not for you. 
Be not miftaken. 
Char. 1 am Tatisfied. 
Pam. Well, what do you propofe ? 
Davus. This day, I fear, 
Is fcarce fufficient for the execution, 
So think not I have leifure to relate. 
Hence then! You hinder me: hence, hence I fay! 
Pam. Vil to Glycerium. (Exit. 
_ Davus. Well, and what mean you? | 
Whither will you, Sir? 
Char. Shall 1 fpeak the truth ? 
Davus. Oh to be fure: now for a tedious tale ! 
Char. What will become of me? 
; Davuse 
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Davus. How! not content! — 
Is it not then fufficient, if I give you 
The refpite of a-day, a little day, 
By putting off this wedding? 
Char. Ay, but Davus,--- 
Davus. But what? ’ 
Char. That I may wed--- 
Davis. Ridiculous ! 
Char. If you fucceed,: come to me, 
Davus. Wherefore come ? 
I can’t affift you. 
Char. Should it fo fall out.--- 
Davus. Well, well, Pll come. ) 
Char. If aught, Iam at home, — [ Exit. 


S°C EON EI, 


Manet DAVUS, MYSIS. 


Davus.. Myfis, wait here till I come forth. 

Myfis. For what? 

Davus. It muft be fo. 

My/fis. Make hafte then. 

. Davus. In a moment. [Exit to Glycerium’s. 


. eae 
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Can we fecurely then count nothing our’s ? 
Oh all ye Gods! I thought this Pamphilus 
The greateft good my miftrefs could obtain, 
Friend, lover,. hufband, ev’ry way a bleffing : 
And yet what woe, poor wretch, endures fhe not 
' On his account? Alas more ill than good. 
But here comes Davus. 


SC@E-N Bl. VE: 
Re-enter DAV US with the child. — . 


My/fis. Prithee, man, what now? 
Where are you ¢artying thé child? - 

Davus. Oh; Myfis, 
Now have I need. of all your ready wit, _ 
And all your cunning. 

Myjis. What are you about ? 2 

. Davus. Quick, take the boy,and lay him at ourdoor. — 
My fis. What! on the bare ground? 43 
- Davus. From the altar then* ~ 


U 


ee ee 





; al 
* From the altar then, 8c.) tioned here was thealtar ufually. — 
Donatus and Scaliger the father placed on the flage. Whena — 
have written thatthe altarmen- Tragedy was acted, the altar 


wast 

. “ 
q 
4 
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Take herbs and ftrew theny underneath, 


Myfis. And why 


Can’t.you do that yourfelf ? 

Davus. Becaufe, fuppofing 
There fhould be need to fwear to my old mafter. 
I did not lay the bantling there myfelf, 


I may with a fafe confcience. 


Myfis. I concetve. 


[gives her the child. 


But pray how came this ache ytd upon na? is 


Davus. Nay, but be quick, that you may com-— 


prehend 


What I propofe.—[Myfis lays the child at Simos docr. } 
Oh Jupiter! [looking out: 


Myfis. What now : ? 


Davus. Here comes the father of the bride II 


change 


My firft intended purpofe +. 


was dedicated to Bacchus; when 
a Comedy, to Apollo, But in 
my opinion the Stage-Altar has 
no connection with this paffage: 
This adventure is not to be 
confidered as an incident ina 
comedy, but as a thing which 
paffes in the ftreet. Probabi- 
lity therefore muft be preferved; 
which it cannot be, if o 


this place. 


At Athe ry 
houfe had an altar at aie 
door:. [which ftreet-altars are 
alfo often meutioned in Plau- 


5 


- the Stage-Altars is eropliigae in 


tus.] Thefe altars were covered 
with frefh herbs every day, and 
it is one of thefe, to which Te- 
rence here alludes. Dacier. 

It was a cuftom among the 
Romans to have an altar fa- 
éred to Vetta in the entrance of 
their houfes,whenceit was called 
The Vefibule. Evcrapuius, 

+ I change my firft intended, pur- 
po/e.| His firft intention doubt- 
lefs was to go and inform Simo 
of the child being laid at the 
door, Dacter. 


Myfs. 
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Myfis What you. mean } 

I can’t imagine. eat 
Davus. This way, from the right 7 

T'll counterfeit to come:---And be’t your care 

To throw in aptly now and then a word, 

To help out the difcourfe as need requires. 


Myjfis. Sull what you're at, I cannot comprehend, - 


But if I can affift, as you know beft, 
| Noes to obftruct your purpofes, I'll Maye [Davus retires: 


SoC +E N E “Wir, 
Enter CHREMES going towards Simo’s, 


Chremes. Having provided all things neceffary, 
I now return to bid them call the bride. 
What’s here? [ feeing the aon by Hercules, a child! 
Ha, woman, 
Was’t you that laid it here ? 
Myfis. Where is he gone?’ — [Jooking after Davus, 
Chremes. What, won’t you anfwer me? _. 
Myfis. looking about.} Not here: Ah me! 
The fellow’s gone, and left me in the lurch, 
[Davus coming forward and pretending not to fee them. 
Davus. Good heavens, w $ 
The. people all difputing Ww ith eac 
The market-price is fo confow 
What to fay. elfe I know not. 






. [afi de.” 


~ 


onfufion at the Forum! 
‘ high. » [loud 


Myfis 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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My/fis to Dawus. ] What d’ye mean. HS sASane ort 
[Chremies retires, and li cot to sheir ee 
By leaving’ me- alone ? “eros Ser OFT” saci 
Davus. What farce is this? «> lh yak 
Ha, Myfis, whence this child ? Who acheter it ie ? 
Mijis. Have: you your. ints “to safle me..fuch a 
queftion ? 
| Davus. Whom thould Tafk, when no one’elf is here? 
Chremes bebind.] I wonder whenceit comes. [to bim/eif. 


Davas. Wilt anfwer me? © [lond. 
Myfis. Ah! EO comfajed: 


Myfis. You're raving made" 


Was’t not yourfelf? F 
Davus. 1 charge you nbt @ Word; 

But what I afk you. © {apart to Myfis. 
Myfis. Do you-threaten me? a4 


Davus. Whence comes ace nrg ? dao 
My/is. From our houfe.* ) 
Davus. Ha! ha! ha! - 


¥ 
ou 


* From our houfe.) A wozis. diate obfervation of Chremes, 


Moft of the Booksseadq@vor1s, that. fhe was the Andrian’s 


but t am perfuaded he other is 

the right reading. The fact isp 
the child really came from G 
cerium’s, and Davus’s lau 
ing at the impudence of M 
in owning it, and the imme 


‘Vor. I. 


paid, is more agreeable to this 

2. Befides the mention of 
chet family is referved for 
anfwers drawn from Myfis 








Ud it was. 


No 


Davus’s ee her whofe 


gee 
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‘No wonder that ; a harlot has affurance. | 
_Chremes. This is the. Andrian’s fervant-maid, I Wike: it. 
Davus. Do we then feem to ea fuch proper folks 


To play thefe tricks upon? «loud to Myf. 
- Chremes. I came in time. [#0 him/felf. 
. Davus. Make -hafte, and take your bantling from 
our door. -[loud. 


‘Hold! do not ftir from where you are, be fure. [_/oftly. 

. Myfis. A plague upon you: you fo terrify me! 
Davus. Wench, did I fpeak to you or no? .[/oud. 
Myfis. What would you? : 

» Davus. What would 1? Say, whofe child have 

| you laid here? 

Tell me. (loud. 
Myfis. You don’t know ?. 
Devus. Plague of what I know: 

Tell what Lafk. | [ fofth. 
Myfis, Your's, «. | Bp 
Davus. Ours ! “Whote ? gE OR Hy, [loud. ae 

_ Myfs.. Pamphilus’s. | I 
Davus. How fay you? Pamphilus’ 3? loud. 
Myfis. To be fure. 


ee 


a Chremes. I had good: caufe to be eaiic this ; 







match: , {to himjelf. 
» Davus. O monitro udence ! [dawling... 
_ Myjfis. Why all thi ; ng | 
- Davus. Did not 1 & hild convey’d by ftealth 
t é. hs o’ es Into. i 
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Into your houfedaft night? © igs 
Myfis. Oh vogue! ¥ ea 
Davus. *Tis.true. . | 
I faw old Canthara ftuff’diout. 
Myfis: Thank heav’n, o.ec. > 
*Some free-women were prefent at her baboiers 
Davus. Troth, fhe don’t know the ee for 
»stwhom 
She plays this game. She yer fhould er fee 
The child laid here, he would not grant his daughter. 
Faith, he would grant her the more willingly. | 
Chremes. Not he indeed. [to bimfelf. 
Davus..But now, one word for all, 
‘Take up the child; or I-fhall. trundle him 
Into the middle of the ftreet, .and roll 
You, madam, in the mire. 
Myjis. The fellow’s drunk. 
Davus. Qne piece of knavery begets another: 
Now, I am told, ’tis whifper’d all about, 
That fhe’s a citizen of Athens--- ~ § -[ioud. 
Chremes. How! 
Davus. +And that by law he will be fone to wed her. 


© Some free-nvomen.] Free- ‘Among the laws of Athens was 
women: For in Greece as well th at equitable one, which com- 
as in Italy, flaves were not id - pelled the man to marry her. 
mitted to give evidence, Da- whom he had debauched, ff fhe 
_ Was afree-woman. Cooxs. » 


_CIER. a. 
+ And that by law, © At 





je it ‘ 
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Mbyjis. Why prithee is fhe not a citizen? 
Chremes. What a fine {crape was I within a haif 
Of being drawn into ! . << \fto bimfelf.~ 
Davus. What voice: is that ? [turning about. 
Oh Chremes! you are come in time. Attend! — 
Chremes. 1 have heard-all already. 
Davus. You've heard all? 
Chremes. “Yes, all, I fay, Gon & firft to at 
Davus. Indeed? ii 
Good lack, what knaveries ! This ivins jade 
Shou’d ‘be drage’d hence to torture.*---This is he! 
} [to Myfis. 


Think not ’twas Davus you impofed upon. 


My/fis. Ah me!---Good Sir, [{poke the truth indeed. 


Chremes. 1 know the whole.---Is Simo in the houfe? 
Davus. Yes, Sir. _ [Exit Chrem. 


B.C. BON, 2 VEE 
Manent DAVUS, MYSIS. Davus runs up to her. 


Myfis. Don’t offer to touch me, ‘you villain! 
Tf 1 don’t tell my miftrefs every word--- - 


_* To torture.| Implying that flaves to be put to the torture. 


~ fhe ought to be put to the tor- Patrick. 
ture to confefs the truth; for The fame cuftom is alluded to 


“it was a common way at Athens ‘in the Scene between Mitio, 


to force the trath from flaves Hegio, and Geta, in the Bro- ; 


by torture. Thus in the ftep- thers. 
mother, Bacchis offers her 


a ae ee - 


a e Davis. © 
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Davus. Why you don’t know, you —— what good 


we've done. 
My/fis. How fhould I? 


Davus. This is father to the bride: 
Nor could it otherwife haye been contrived 
That he fhould know what we wee have him. 


Myfis. Well, 


You fhou’d have giv’n me notice. 


Davus. Is there then* 


* Is there then no diff’ rence, Se.} 
Tt is an obfervation of Voltaire 
in the preface to-his comedy of 


L’Enfant Prodigue, that ale % 


though there are various kinds 
of pleafantry that excite mirth, 
yet univerfal burfts of laughter 


are feldom produced, unlefs by 


a fcene of miftake or eguivogque. 
A thoufand inftances might be 
given to prove the truth of this 
obfervation. There is fearce 


any writer of Comedy, who has__ 


not drawn from this fource of 
humour. A fcefte founded on 
a mifunderftanding between the 
parties, where the characters 
are all at crofs purpofes with 
eacn other, never fails to fet 
the audience in a roar: norin 

deed cen there be-a happier in- 
cident in a comedy, if produced 


arprally; and seam ee =, 


oufly. 
The f{cenes in this att, occas 
fioned by the artifice of Davas 


o 
2. 


concerning the child, do not 
fall direétly under the obferva- 
tion of Voltaire, but are, how- 
ever, fo much of the fame co- 
lour, that if reprefented on the 
ftage, they would, I doubt not, 
have the like effe&t, and be the 
beft means of confuting thofe 
infidel criticks, who maintain 
that Terence has no humour. I 
do not remember a fcere in any 
comedy, where there is fuch a 
natural complication of pleafant 
circumftances. Davus’s fudden 
change of his intentions on fee- 
ing Chremes, without having 
time to explain himfelf toMy fis; 
her Birt oe and comical dif- 
trefs, together with the genuine 
fimplicity of her anfwers ; and 


the conclufion drawn by Chre- 


mes from their fuppofed quar- 
rel; are all finely imagined, 
and direétly calculated for the 
purpofes of exciting the higheft 
mitth in the fpe€tators. The 


G 3 words 
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- No diff’rencé} think you, whether all you fay - 
Falls naturally from the heart, or comes 


From dull premeditation ? 


Bok oN SE 


IX. | 


ere RA TO: 


2 


Chita: Ta sy ftreet 


‘They fay that Chryfis liv’d: whe sb chofe 


To heap up riches here by wanton ways, 
Than to live poor.and honeftly at home : 
She dead, her fortune comes by law to me. * 


words of Davus to Myfis in this 
fpeech ** Js there then, &c. have 
the air of an oblique praife of 
this fcene from the Poet him- 


felf, fhewing with what art it, 


is introduced, and how natural- 
ly it is fuftained, , 
Sir Richard Steele had devi- 


_ ated fo. much from Terence in 


the original confrudtion of his 


fable, that he had no oppor. » 


tunity of working this fcene in- 
to it, Baron, who, I fuppofe, 
was afraid to hazard it on the 
French Theatre, fills up. the 
chafin by bringing Glycerium 
on the ftage. . She, amufed by 
Davus with a forged tale of the 
falfehood of Pamphilus, throws 


herfelf at the feet of Chremes, — 


and prevails on him once mére 
to break off the intended match 
with Philumena. In confe- 
quence of this alteration, the 
moft lively part of the comedy 
in Terence, becomes the graveft 
in Baron ; the artifice of Davus 
is carried on with the mof 
ftarch formality; and the whole 
incident, as conduéted in the 
French imitation, lofes all that 
air of eafe and pleafantry, which 
it wears in the original. 


* She dead, ber fortune ccmes 
by law to me.)  Suppofing 


 Chryfis to have died without 


a will, in which cafe the near- 
ef of kin was heir at law, 
PATRICK. 


But 
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But I fee perfons to enquire of. [goes up] Save you! 
Myfis. Good now, who’sthat I fee? is it not Crito, 
Chryfis’s Kinfinan? “Ay, the very fame. ~ 
Crito. O' Myfis,: fave you! | 
Myfis. Save you, Crito! — 
Crito. Chryfis * 
Is then ha? : 
Myfis.. Ay, the has left Us, poor fouls! | 
Crito. And ye; how go you on here >_.-pretty well? 
My/fis. We?---as wecan, as the old faying goes, 
When, as we would, we cannot. 
Crito. And Glycerium, 
Has fhe found out,her parents ? 
Myfis. Wou'd fhe had! 
Crito. Not yet! an ill wind blew me hither then. 
For truly, had I been appriz’d of that, 
I'd ne'er have fet foot here: For this Glycerium 
Was always call’d and thought to be her fifter. 
What Chryfis left, She takes poffeffion of : 
And now for me, a ftranger, to commence + 
A law-fuit here, how good and wife it were, 





* Chryfis isthen—ha?] This 
manner of expreflion, avoid- 
ing the direct mention of 


+ For me, a ranger, to com- 
mence a law-fuit.) Madam Da- 
cier obferves, that it appears 


a fhocking circumftance, and 
foftening it as far as poffible, 
carries in ita great deal of ten- 
dernefs. PaTRick. 


from Xenophon’s treatife on the 
policy of the Athenians, that 
all the inhabitants of cities and . 
iflands in alliance with Athens, 
G 4 were 


; 
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Other examples teach me. 


She, I warrant, 


Has got her fome gallant too, fome defender : 

For fhe wds growing up a jolly girl” 
~ When firft fhe journied hither.» They will cry 
That ’m_.a petty-fogger, fortune-hunter, . 

A beggar.---And befides it were not well 


To leave her in diftrefs. 


Myfis. Good foul! Troth,« Crito, 
You. have the good old-fafhion’d honefty.. 
_Crito, Well, fince Lam arriv’d here, uit m me to ee 


That I may fee her. 


Myfis. Ay, with all my heart. 
Davus. 1 willin with them: for I nhiare not cain 
That our old gentleman fhould fee me now. [Exeunt. 


were obliged, in all claims, to 
é 
_ repair thither, and refer their‘ 


caufe to. the decifion of the 
“people, not being permitted to 
plead eHewhere.” ‘We cannot 


wonder then that Crito is un- 
willing to engage in a fait fo 


- inconvenient, from its length, 


expence, and little profpect of 
foccefs. PaTRicx. 


ART 
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AGT V. SCBN EH 1. 
CHREMES, SIMO. 


Chremes. NOUGH already, Simo, and enough 
I’ve fhewn my friendfhip for you; 
hazarded | 
Enough of peril: urge me then no more! 
Wifhing to pleafe you, I had near deftroy’d 
My daughter’s peace and happinefs for ever. 
Simo. Ah, Chremes, I muft now intreat the more, 
More urge you to confirm the promis’d boon. . 
Chremes. Mark, how unjuft you are thro? wilfulnefs ! 
So you obtain what you demand, you fet 
No bounds to my compliance, nor confider 
What you requeft; for if you did confider, 
You'd ceafe to load me with thefe injuries. 
Simo. What injuries ? te 
Chremes. Is that a queftion now? ~_ 
Have you not driven me to plight my child 
To one poffeft with, other love, averfe 
To marriage ; to expofe her to divorce, 
And crazy nuptials; by her woe-and bane. 
bees . To 
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To work a cure for your diftemper’d fon? — 
You had preyail’d; I travell’d in the match, 
While.circumftances would admit ; but now - 
The cafe is chang’d, content you :---It is faid, 
‘That fhe’s a citizen ; a child is born: 
Prithee excufe us ! 
Simo. Now, for heaven’s fake, 
Believe not Them, whofe intereft it is 
To make him vile and abject as_themfelves. 
Thefe ftories are all feign’d, concerted all, 5] | 
‘Fo break the match : when the occafion’s paft, 
That urges them to this, they will defift. 3 
Chreimes. Oh, you miftake: E’en now I faw the’ maid 
Wrangling with Davus. 


Simo. Artifice! mere trick. 
” Chremes. “Ay, but in earneft; and when neither knew 
That I was there. : 
Simo. It may be fo: and Davus 
Told me before-hand they’d attempt all this ; 
_ Though I, I know not how, forgot to tell you. 


8 CO; BN: B.;-1. 
_ Enter DAVUS from Glycerium’s. 


Davus to himfelf. } He may be ira now, I warrant 
him---- 

Chremes. See, yonder’s Davus. ye 

: Simo. 


/ 
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Simo. Ha! whence comes the rogue ? . 
Davus. By my affiftance, and this Bester fake. | 


[to bimfelf. 
Simo. What mifchief’s this ? [liftening. - 
Davus. A more commodious man, 
Arriving juft in feafon, at a time 
So critical, I never knew. [40 himfelf. 
Simo. A knave! 

Who’s that he praifes? [Lfening. 
Davus. Allis now fecure. [to bimjelf. 
Simo. Why'don’t I fpeak to him? 

Davus. My matter here ! [turning about, © 

What fhall I do? [to him/elf. 


. &mo. Good Sir, your humble fervant!  [/neering. 

Davus. Oh, Simo! and our Chremes!—All is now 

Prepar’d within. : 
Simo, You’ve taken fpecial care. [ironically. 
Davus. E’en call them when you pleafe. 
Sime. Oh, mighty fine! 

That to be fure is all that’s wanting now. 

--But tell me, Sir! what bufinefs had you thefe ? 





[ pointing to Glycerium’s. 
Davus. Y? [confufed. 
Simo. You, } 
Davus. I Pes Omg ‘{ fammering, 
Simo. You, Sir. : a 
Davus. I went in but now. - [difordered.- 


“5 Simo, 


Bf 
~ 
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Simo. As if Tafk’d, ‘how long it was ago! 
-<Davus. With Pamphilus. 
Simo. Is Pamphilus within ? 
_ --Oh torture!---Did not you affure me, firrah, 
They were’at variance? 
Davus. So they are. 
Simo. Why then 
Is Pamphilus within? — | 
Chremes. Oh, why Wye think? 
He’s gone to quarrel with her. [ fueering: 
Davus. Nay but,.Chremes, , 
‘There’s more in this, and you fhall hear {trange 
news. | 
There’s an old countryman, I know not who, 
Is jut arriv’d here ;,.confident and fhrewd ; 
His look befpeaks him of fome confequence. 
: A. grave feverity isin his face, 
' And credit, in his words. 
Sime. What ftory now? 
Davus. Nay, nothing, Sir, but what I heard him 
Lately day. } ) 
iy Simo. And what fays he, then ? 
- Davus. That he’s well affur’d 
Glycerium’s an Athenian citizen. 
Sima. Ho, Dromo! Dromo!. _. {calling. 
'~ Davus. What now? 
-, Samo. Dromo! 


. Davus. 
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Davus. Hear me. 
Simo. Speak. but a word mope--iprargod 
Davus. Pray, Sir, hear!, 


8) ac Be AN «Be The 
_ Ente DROMO, 


Dromo. Your pleafure, Sir? 
Simo. Here drag‘him headlong in, 

And trufs the refcal up immediately. bi 
Dromo. Whom? , AA) . 
Simo. Davus. 


Davus. Why? pone rcs Hs ts} at 


Simo. Becaufe Pll have it fo.) pes 
Take him, I fay. | | $] 


Davus. For what offence? 

Simo. OfF with him. 

Davus. If it appear that I’ve faid oe but eruth 
Put me to death. .. ! 

~ Simo. I will not hear. Ill trounce you. 

Davus. But tho’ it fhould prove true, Sir! 

Simo. True or falfe. 
See that you keep him bound: ‘and do you heat ? 
* Bind the flave hand and foot. Away! 

ie - [Exeuat Dromo:and Davus. 


* Bind the flave hand and the Athenians to tie criminals, 
foot.) QuADRUPEDEM con- hand and feet together, like- a 
frringito. It was ufual among calf. Ec#aro, 


Scares 
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EME -E NESW: 
Manent SIMO, CHREMES. 


‘By heav’n, 
As I do live, I'll make you know this day 
What peril lies-in trifling with a matter, 
And make Him know what ’tis to plague a . father. 
Chremes. Ah, be not in fuch rage. 
Simo. Oh Chremes, Chremes, 
. Filial unkindnefs !---Don’t you pity me? 
To feel all this for fuch a thanklefs fon !--- | 
Here, Pamphilus, come forth! ho, Pamphilus!’- 
Have you no fhame? [calling at Glycerium’s door, 


nyse Ne hee: DL os Bose, 
Enter PAMPHILUS. 


Pam. Who calls ?---Undone !. my father 
Sime. What fay you? Moft | 
Chremes. Ah, rather fpeak at once 
Your purpofe; Simo, and forbear reproach, 
” Simo. As af. *twere poffible to utter aught 
Severer than he merits !--Tell me then; [#0 Pam. 
Glycerium is a citizen? 
Pam. They “fay -fo. 


Re Pau 6" < Simo. 
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® 


Simo. They fay fo!---Oh amazing impudeneé !> Ty 
Does he confider what he fays? doeshe 9 © """” 
Repent the deed? or does his colour take © 
The hue of thame?--To be fo weak of aul," 
Againft the cuftom of our citizens, 

* Againft the law, ‘againft his father’s will," 
To wed himfelf to fhame anu this vile womait: 

Pam. Wretch that°T'am !-" 

Simo. Ah, Pamphilus ! d’ye feel 
Your wretchednefs at laft?’ Then, then, when firft 
You wrought upon your mind at.any rate » 


To gratify your paffion; fromi-that hour 

Well might you feel your ftate of wretchednefs/*: 
---But why give in to’this ? “Why torture thus,” 
Why vex my: fpirit “Why afi my aze 

For his diftemp’rature ?. Why tue his fins’? 

---No; let him have her, joy in Ber, live with her 


Pam. My father | ' 





Simo. How, my father !-—-can T think #99 
You want this father? You that for yourfelf °°” 
A home, a wife, and children have acquir’d 4 


* Againft the law.] There 


was a law among the Athenians, 


that no citizen fhould marry a 
ftranger ; which law alfo ex- 
cluded fuch as were not born 
of two citizens from all offices 
‘of truft and honour.’ See Piu- 
“tarch’s life of Pericles, ‘Cooxe. 


+ Simo. How, my father! Be} 
“Donatus is full of admiration 
of this fpeech, ‘and™ tells us, 
that it was not ‘taken from 
Menander, but are : in Te- 
rence, 


 - - 
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= your father’s will? And witneffes ae 

Suborn’d, to prove. that fhe’s acitizen? |. ; ott 

-—You've gain’d your point. ., .., > 
Pam. My father,. but one word! . san 
Simo. What would you fay? 

Chremes.. Nay; hear him, Simo. 
Simo. Hear him?) ... .... 

What muft I hear RE Chremesi2,.. 
Chremes. Let him fpeak. : 
Simo. Well, let him fpeak ; ihear him. 
Pam. 1 confefs, - sachin 

I love Glycerium : if it be a fault, . . ‘ 

That too I do confefs... To you, ny father,.: w fisy 

I yield myfelf : difpofe me as you pleafe! - 

Command me! Say, that I fhall take a wife; 

Leave Her ;---I will.endure it,..as.I.may.--- 

This only I befeech you, think not I 

Suborn’d this old man hither.---Suffer me- 

To clear myfelf, and bring him here before you. 
Simo. Bring him here, | 
Pam. Let me,. father! 

Chremes. "Tis but jut : 

Permit him ! 

_. Pam: Grant me this! | | 
‘Simo. Well, be it fo. *Exit Pamphilus. 


ite 


-* Exit Pamphilus.] The a- had not, it feems, fufficient 
_ boye fcene, admirable as it is, temptations for Sir Richard 
: Steele 
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t could bear all this bravely, Chremes; more, 


ag 


Much more, to know that he deceiv’d: me not. 
Chremés. For 4 great fault a little punifhment — 


Suffices to a father. 


go RON: E* VI. 
Re-enter PAMPHILUS with CRITO: 


Crito. Say na more! 


Any of thefe inducements would prevail : 


Or your entreaty, or that it is truth, 


Or that I with it for Glycerium’ s fake. 
Chremes. Whom do I fee? Crito; the Andrian > 


Steele to induce him to viata 
it in his plan of the Conftious 
Lovers. Bevil and his Father 
are never brought to an open 
rupture, like Simo and Pam- 
philus, but rather induftrioully 
kept from coming to any ex- 
planation, which is one reafon 
of the infipidity and want of 
fpirit in their characters. It 
muft be obvious to every reader; 
how naturally this fcene brings 
on the cataftrophe: how inju- 
dicioufly then has the English 
Poet deprived his audience of 
the pleafure that muft have a- 
rifen from it in the reprefenta- 
tion, and contented himfelf with. 
making Sir J. Bevil declare, at 


Voi, I. 


/ 


entering with his fon, after the 


difcovery is over, <¢ Your good 


* fifter, Sir, has with the ftory. 
-*©OF your danghter’s fortune 


‘¢ filled us with furprize and 
“¢ joy ! Now all exceptions are 
“removed; my fon has now 
** avowed his love, and turned 
“‘all former jealoufies and 
“* doubfs to approbation, and, 
*<T am told, your goodnefs has 
“** confented to reward -him:??> - 
How many dramatick incidents, 
what fine pi€tures of the mhan- 
ners, has Terence drawn from 
the circumftances huddled to- 
gether in thefe few lines of - 
Richard Steele ! 
H - Nay 
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. Nay certainly *tis Crito. 
Crita. Save you, Chremes ! 
Chremes. What has brought you to Athens? 
- Crito. Accident. 
But is this Simo ? 
Chremes. Ay. 
Simo. Afks he for me? 
So, Sir, you fay that this Glycerium 
_ Is an Athenian citizen ? 
Crito. Do you .- 
Deny it? | 
Simo. What then ‘are you come prepar’d ? 
Crito. Prepar’d! for what ? | 
Simo. And dare you afk for what? 
Shall you proceed thus with impunity? __ 
Lay fnares for inexperienc’d, lib’ral, youth, 
With fraud, temptation, and fair promifes 
Soothing their minds ?————= 
Crito. Have you your wits ? 
Simo. ---And then 
With marriage folder up their harlot loves ? 
Pam. Alas, I fear the ftranger will not bear this, 
| [ofide. 
Chremes. Knew you this perfon, Simo, you’d not 
think thus : 


Ee’s a good man. | 
Simo. A good man he 2e'T6 come, 
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Altho’ at Athens never feen till now, 

So opportunely on the wedding-day !--- 

Is fuch a fellow to be trufted, Chremés? — . 
Pam. *But that I fear my father, I could make 


That matter clear to him. 
Simo. A Sharper ! 
Crito. How? 


[afide. 


Chremes. It is his humour, Crito: donot beet hits, 


Crito. Let him look to’t. 


If he perfifts in faying 


Whate’er he pleafes, I thall make him hear 
Something that may difpleafe him.+--Do I ftir 


In thefe affairs, or make them my concern ? 
Bear your misfortunes patiently! For me, 
If I fpeak true or falfe, fhall now be known. 
--- A man of Athens once upon a time 

*¢ Was fhipwreck’d on the coaft of Andros: with him 


«© This very woman, then an infant. 
ry > 


He 


“ In this diftrefs applied, it fo fell out, 
*¢ For help to Chryfis’ father--- 


* But that I fear, ce.) Ni 
metuam patrem, habeo pro illa re 
illum quod moneam probe. Ma- 
dam Dacier, and feveral En- 
glith tranflations, make Pam- 
philus fay that he could give 
Crito a hint or two. What 
hints he could propofe to fug~ 
geft to Crito I cannot conceive. 


The Italian tranflation, printed. 


with theVatican Terence, feems 
to underftand the words in the 
fame manner that I have tranf- 
lated them, in which fenfe (the 
pronoun éllum referring to Simo 
inftead of Crito) they feem to 
be the moft natural words of 
Pamphilus on occafion of his 
father’s anger, and the {peech 
immediately preceding. 


2 Sime, 
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Simo. All romance. | 
Chremes> Let him alone. 
‘Crito And will he interrupt me ? 
Chremes. Go on. e . 
Crito. ** Now Chryfis’ father, who receiv’d him, 
“© Was my relation. There I’ve often heard af 
« The man himfelf declare, he was of Athens. 
There too he died.” 
Chremes. His name ? 
Crito. His name, fo quickly ?-~ 
Phania, 
Chremes. Amazement! 
Crito. Troth, I think twas Phania ; 
But this I’m fure, he faid he was of Rhamnus*, 
Chremes. Oh Jupiter ! 
. Crito. Thefe circumftances, Chremes, 
Were known to many others, then in Andros. 
Chremes. Heav’n grant it may beasI wifh!- Inform me, 
Whofe daughter, faid he, was the child? his own? 
Crito. No, not his own. 
_ Chremes. Whofe then ? 
Crito. His brother’s daughter. 
_ Chremes. Mine, mine, undoubtedly ! 
Crito. What fay you? 


\ 


-* Of Rhamnus.] Rhamnus, maritime towns of Attica, near 4 
and fuch other places often which the more wealthy Athe- — 
mentioned in Terence, were nians had country feats. Parr. — 


Simo. 
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Simo, How! ~ 
Pam. Hark, Pamphilus ! 
Simo. But why believe you this ? 
Chremes. ‘That Phania was my brother. 
Simo, True. I knew him. 
 Chremes. He, to avoid the war, departed hence: 
And fearing ’twere unfafe to leave the child, 
Embark’d with her in queft of me for Afia: 
Since when I’ve heard no news of him till now. 
Pam. I'm fcarce myfelf, my mind is fo enrapt 
With fear, hope, joy, and wonder of fo great, 
So fudden happinefs. 
Simo. Indeed, my Chremes, 
I heartily rejoice fhe’s found your daughter. 
Pam. 1 do believe you, father. 
Chremes. But one doubt 
There ftill remains, which or me pain. 
Pam. Away 
With all your doubts! You puzzle a plain ee [afide, 
Crito. What is that doubt? 
Chremes. ‘That name does not agree. 
Crito. She had another, when a child, 
Chremes. What, Crito ? | 
Can you remember ? 
Crito. 1 am hunting for it. 
Pam. Shall then his memory oppofe my blifs, 
When I can minifter the cure myfelf? 
ek 3 No, 
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No, I will not permit it—Hark you, Chremes, 


‘The name is Pafibula, 
Crito. ‘True. 
_ Chremes. The fame. 


Pam. Vve heard it from herfelf a thoufand times, 
Simo. Chremes, I truft you will believe, we all 


Rejoice at this. 


Chremes. "Fare heaven I believe fo. 


Pam. And now, 


my father 





Simo. Peace, fon! the event 


Has reconcil’d' me, © 


Pam. O thou beft of fathers ! 
Does Chremes too confirm Glycerium mine? 
Chremes.-And with good caufe, if Simo hinder not, 


Pam. Sir! | 
Simo. Be it fo. 43 


[to Simo *. 


Chremes. My daughter’s portion is 


Ten talents, Pamphilus. + 


* P, Sir! Si, Be it fo.) P. 
Nempe. Si. Id feilicet. Donatus, 
and fome others after him, yn- 
derftand thele words of Simo 
and Pamphilus, as requiring a 
fortune of Chremes with his 
daughter: and one of them fays, 
that Simo, in order te explain 
his meaning in the reprefenta- 
tion, fhould produce a bag of 
money. This furely is preci- 
ous refinement, worthy the ge- 
nivs of a true commentator, 


Madam Dacier, who entertaing 
a juft veneration. for Donatus, 
doubts the authenticity of the 
obfervation afcribed to him. 
The fenfe I have followed is, I 
think, the moft obviousand na- 
tural interpretation of the words 
of Pamphilus and Simo, which 
refer to the preceding, not the 
fubfequent fpeech, of Chremes. 


+ Mydaughter’s portion is ten tax 
dents.) All our own tranflators of 
| Sg ete this 
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Pam. I am content. 


Be 


Chremes. YM) to her inftantly : and prithee, Crito, 
Along with me! for fure fhe knows me not. 
* | Exeunt Chremes and Crito, 


this poet have betrayed great ig- 
norance in their eftimations of 
antient fums: and Madam Da- 
cier, and the common Latin 
Interpreters, feem not to have 
given themfelves much trouble 
on this head: but this part of 
antient learning ought not to be 
paffed over flightly, fince the 
wealth and plenty of a2 great 
and famous ftate are to be dif- 
covered from it. ‘The name of 
the Talent ought to be preferv- 
ed in a tranflation, as fhould 
the Mina, Half-Mina, Drachma, 
and Odelus, for the fame reafon 
for which Terence preferved 
them in his Latin Tranflations 
of Greek Plays, viz. becanfe 
the {cene is in Athens, and thefe 
are Attick pieces of money. 
The common Attick Talent, 
which is the Talent mentioned 
thro’ Terence, contained fixty 
Minz, as Gronovius, in a note 
to the Ciftcllaria of Plautus, 
and other accurate Enquirers 
have agreed. TenTalents there- 
fore were equal to 19371. 10s. 
of our money, which we may 
reafonably fuppofe a tolerable 
good fortune, confidering the 
price of provifions then in that 
part of Greece; which we 


may partly judge of from the 
paflage, where the Odolus is 
mentioned in the fecond aé& of 
this play. Cooxe: 


* Exeunt Chremes andCrito.} 
Crito is, as Donatus calls him, 
perfona in cataftrophen machinata, 
a character formed to bring a- 
bout the cataftrophe. To fup- 
ply his place in the fable, Sir 
Richard Steele has converted 
Phania, the brother of Chremes 
mentioned in the foregoing 


{cene, into a fifter, and fubfti- re 


tuted Ifabella for Crito. But 
here, I think, and in almoft 
every circumftance of the dif- 
covery, the art of the Englith 
Poet is much inferior to that of 
his Original. Ifabella does not 
maintain her importance in’the 
Drama fo well as Crito. Indi-. 
ana indeed ferves to add a de- 
gree of Pathos to the, fcene: 
but the relation of the incidents 
ofher life, and throwing ofPher 
little ornaments in a kind of 
Tragedy-Rant, tillIfabella ap- 
pears to unravel the myftery, is 
furely much lefs natural than 
the minute detail of circum- 
ftances, fo finely produced by 
our Author. It is, fays Do- 
H 4 natus, 
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Siem Why do you not give orders inftantly 
To bring her to our houfe ? 
Pam. Th advice is good, 
Pl give that charge to Davus. 
Simo. It can’t be. : 
Pam, Why ? 
Simo. We has other bufinefs of his own, 
Of nearer import to himfelf. 
Pam, What bufinefs ? : 
Simo. He’s bound, ; | 
* Pam. Bound ! how, Sir ! 
Simo, How, Sir ?—neck and heels. 
Pam. Ah, let him be enlarg’d! 
‘Simo. Ic hall be done. 
Pam. But inftantly. 
Simo. Vil in, and erder it. (Exit. 
Pam. si what 2 happy, happy, day is this! 


- patus, the greatelt pei when ginal is a Pun upon the. word 
- the fpe€tator may imagine thofe _reé#e, impoffible to be preferved 
’ things to’ happen by’ chance, exaétly in the tranflation. Dg- 
which are produced by the natus obferves very well on this 
ut oft induftry of the Poet. ~ pafiage, that the jocularity of 
P. Bound! bow, fr! egy. fhe old gentleman on this occa- 
SUP aeih dad bah Neon fion, is a characteriftick mark 
ECTE windlus (ft. —haud ita of his thorough reconcili~ 
j eh The ¢ conceit in the ori- e40n. 
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*Enter CHARINUS bBebind. 


Char. 1 come to fee what Pamphilus is doing: 


And there he is ! 


Pam. And is this true ?—Yes, yes, 


* Enter Charinus.}] He who 
undertakes to conduc two in- 
trigues at a time, impofes on 
himfelf the neceffity of unravel- 
ling them both at the fame in- 
ftant. If the principal concludes 
firt, that which remains can 
fupport itfelf no longer: if, on 
the contrary, the epifode aban- 
dons the main part of the fable, 
there arifes another inconveni- 
ence ; fome of the charaéters 
either difappear without reafon, 
or fhew themfelyes again to no 
end or purpofe; fo that the 
piece becomes maimed or unin- 
terefting. Diperor. 

The firft of the inconveni- 
ences above mentioned is that 
which occurs in the conclufion 
of this play. The difcovery 
once made, and Glycerium 
given to Pamphilus, all that 


remains becomes cold. From » 


the extreme brevity of this laft 


fcene, one would imagine that 
the Poet himfelf found this part 
of the fable languifh under his 
hands. Some of the commen- 
tators, fond of that tedioufnefs, 
which Terence was fo ftudious 
to avoid, have added feventeen 
{purious lines of dialogue be-. 
tween Charinus and Chremes. 
Donatus, tho’ he approved of 
this underplot, which Terence 
added to the fable of Menander, 
yet commends his judgment in 
avoiding prolixity, by fettling 
only one marriage on the ftage, 
and difpatching the other be- 
hind the fcenes. But furely the 
whole epifode of Charinus is 
unneceffary, and the fable would 
be more clear, more compact, 
and more complete without it. 
See the firft note to the fecond 
act. 2 

The fifth a& of Baron is an 
almoft literal, though very ele- 


gant 
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I know ’tis true, becaufe I wifh it fo. 


* Therefore I think the life of Gods eternal, ~ 
For that their joys are permanent: and now, 
+ My foul hath her content fo abfolute, 

That I too am immortal, if no ill | 

Step in betwixt me and this happinefs. 

Oh,. for a bofom-friend now to pour out 


My ecftafies before him ! 


Char. What's this rapture ? 


[ Uiftening. 


Pam, Oh, yonder’s Davus: nobody more welcome: 
For he, ] know, will join in tranfport with me. 


gant verfion, of this of our 
Author. 

It is very remarkable, that 
though Terence is generally 


»,, confidered to be a grave author, 


as a writer of Comedy, the An- 
drian has much more hamour 
and pleafantry, than either the 
Englith orFrench imitation of it, 


* Therefore Ithidk, Ge.] This 
whole fentence is transferred by 
our Poet to this play from the 


Eunuch of Menander : and to 


this praétice alludes the objec- 

tion_mentioned in the.Prologue. 

That fables fhould not. be con- 
founded, Donatus. 


+ My Soul bath ber content fo 
abfolute.} The paflage in Shake- 
f{peate’s Othello, from which I 
have borrowed this line, is a 
kind of contraft to this in our 
Author. Each of them are 
fpeeches of the higheft joy and 
rapture, and each of them 
founded on the inftability of ha- 
man happinefs; but the reader 
will meet with a ftill clofer 
comparifon between the Englith 
and Latin Poet in the notes to 
the 3d a& of the Eunach, to 
which place I have referred the 
citation from Shakefpeare. 
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SCENE THE TASS. 


futr DAV U S&S. 


Davus entering.] Where’s Pamphilus ? 

Pam. Oh Davus! 

Davus. Who’s there? 

Pam. |. 

Davus. Oh Pantphilus | ! 

Pam. You know not my good fortune, 

Davus. Do you know my ill-fortune ? 

Pam. To a tittle. 

Davus. *Tis after the old fafhion, that my ills . 
Should reach your ears, before your joys reach mine, 

Pam. Glycerium has difcover’d her relations, 

Davus. Oh excellent ! , 

Char, How’s that ? [ iftening. 

Pam. Fier father is 7 
Our moft near friend, 

Davus. Who? 

Pam. Chremes. 

Davus. Charming news ! 

Pam. And I’m to marry her immediately. 

Char. Is this man talking in his eep, and dreams 
On what he wifhes waking? = [Lifteming. | 

4 Pam,’ 
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Pam. And moreover, : 
For the child, Davus———~ 
Davus. Ah, Sir, fay no more. 
You're th’ only favourite of the Gods. 
Char. I’m made 
If this be true, Pll fpeak to them. [comes forward, 
Pam. Who’s there? 
Charinus! oh, well met. 
Char. I give you joy. 
- Pam. You've heard then— 
Char. Ev'ry word: and prithee now, 
In your good fortune, think upon your friend. 
Chremes is now your own; and will perform 
Whatever you fhall afk. 
Pam. 1 fhall remember. 
*T were tedious to expect his coming forth : 
_ Along with me then to Glycerium ! 
Davus, do you go home, and haften them 
To fetch her hence. Away, away! 
Davus. I go. [Exeunt Pam. and Char. 
[Davus addreffing the audience. 
Wait not till they come forth: Within 
She'll be betroth’d; within, if aught remains 
Undone, ’twill be concluded.—Clap your hands ! * 
* Clap your hands.) Plaudite. cluded in this manner. Donec 
All the old Tragedies and Co- Cantor wos PLaupire dicat, 


medies a€ted at Rome con- fays Horace. Who the Cantor 
Pr was 


EAE 


was is a matter of difpute. 
Monf. Dacier thinks it was the 
whole Chorus ; others fuppofe 
it to have been a fingle Aor ; 
fome the Prompter, and fome 
the Compofer.. 

Before the word Plaudite in 
all the old copies is an a, 
which has alfo given rife to fe- 
veral learned conjectures. It 
is moft probable, according to 
the notion of Madam Dacier, 
that this o, being the laft Let- 
ter of the Greek Alphabet, 
was nothing more than the 
mark of the tranfcriber to fig- 
nify the end, like the Latin 
word Finis in modern books : 


ANDRIAN. 


ioft 


or it might, as Patrick fup- 
pofes, ftand for 305, Cantor 
denoting thatthe following word 
Plaudite, was fpoken by him. 
Catuiopivus Recensur.] 
After Plaudite, in all the old 
copies of Terence, ftand ‘thefe 
two words: which fignify, «« I 
«« Calliopius have revifed and 
*< corrected this piece.” And 
this proceeds from the cuftom 
of the old criticks, who care- 
fully revifed all manufcripts : 
and when they had read and 


corrected any work, certified the | 


fame by placing their names at 
the end of it. .Dacrier, 
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L. Poftumius Albinus and L. Cornelius Merula, 
Curule A€diles: Principal’ Actors, L. Ambivius 
Turpio and L. Attilius Preneftinus: The Mufick, 
compofed for Two Right-handed Flutes, by Flaccus, 
Freedman to Claudius: It is from the Greck of 


Menander. 


It was acted twice+, M. Valerius, t 


and C. Fannius, Confuls |). 


* The Eunuch.] 'This feems 
to have been the moft popular 
of all the Comedies of Terence. 
Suetonius and Donatus, both 
inform us that it was aéted 
with the greateft applaufe, and 


_ that the Poet received a larger 


Price for it from the Adiles, 
than had ever been paid forany 
before, viz. S000 fefterces, 
which is about equal to 200 
crowns, which in thofe times 
was aconfiderable fum. 


+ A&ed twice.| 42a 1. Do- 
natus informs us it was afted a 


“ 


third time. It is certain there- 
fore that there is fomething . 
wanting in this title, and that 
we fhould read aa 11. DIE, 
a@led twice IN ONE DAY, Of 
which faé& we are made ac- 
quainted by Suetonius. Dac. 


t Valerius, and Fannius, Con- 
fuls.} That isin the year of ~ 


Rome 592, and 160 before 
Chrif. . 


- || Baif, a Poet, who lived un- 
der Charles JX. made a tranf- 
lationof the Eunuch into French 
Verfe, which if I am not de- 
) Se ceived, 


* 
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ceived, was never publickly re- 
prefented, as there was not at 
that time a company of Co- 


medians regularly eftablifhed at 


Paris. I have not heard that 
before, or fince his time, we 
have any other poetical tranf- 
lations ofgTerence; and my 
Andrian 4s, I believe, the firft 
of his Comedies, that has ap- 
peared on our ftage. Baron. 


Baron is partly miftaken. 
There is extant in the works of 
the celebrated Fontaine a Co- 
medy entitled L’Eunuque, be- 
ing, like Baron’s Andrian, 
founded on Terence, with fuch 
alterations, as the modern Poet 
thought advifeable in his age 
and country. Some of the prin- 
cipal variations will be obferv- 
ed in. the courfe of thefe notes. 


PROLOGUE. 


Pp. ae 


O ya E. 


O pleafe the candid, give e offence | to none, 


This, fays the Poet, ever was hi 
*Yet if there’s One, whothinks he’s hardl 






for 


Let him remember He was the Aggreffor : 


He, who tranflating many, but not well, 


On good Greek fables fram’d poor Latin plays; 
He, who but lately to the Publick gave 

+The Phantom of Menander; He, who made, 
tin the Thefaurus, the Defendant plead 


* Yet if there's one, Se.) 
Meaning Lavinius, the Poet 
cenfured in the Prologue to the 
Andrian. Donatus. 


+ The Phantom of Menander.] 
The Phantom [@ucua] was the 
title of aComedy of Menander; 
in which a young Man looking 
thro’ a hole in the wall, which 
divides his father’s houfe from 
a neighbour’s, beholds a virgin 
of extraordinary beauty, and is 
affected with an aweful reve- 
rence, as at the fight of a Di- 
vinity ; from which the Play 
is called the Phantom. The Mo- 
ther (who had this child by a 
fecret amour before her marri- 
age with the young man’s fa- 
ther, and educated her private- 
ly in the houfe of her next 
door neighbour) is reprefented 
to have made the hole in the 
wall; and to have decked the 


paffage with garlands, and green 
branches, that it might look 
like a confecrated place; whi- 
ther the daily went to her devo- 
tions, and ufed to call forth her 
daughter to converfe with her 
there. The Youth, coming by 
degrees to the knowledge of 
her being but a mortal, his paf- 
fion for her becomes fo violent, 
as to admit of no cure but mar- 
riage ; which at laft is accom- 
plithed to the great fatisfaGtion 
of the Mother and Daughter, 
the joy of the Lover, and the 
confent of his Father.—This 
argumentof the Phafma Bentley 
gives us ; but to whom we are 
obliged for it fays he does not 
know, whether to Donatus or 
fome older {choliaft. Cooxe, 
t In the Thefaurus.] In the 
Thefaurus, or T'reafure, of La- 
vinius, a young fellow having 
13 {quaudered 
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And vouch the queftion’d treafure to. be hiss» 
Before'the Plaintitt” his own'title thews, 
Or whence it came into his father’s tomb. 


Henceforward, let him not deceive himfeif, 
Or crys” a fafe, he can fay nought of me.” 
a that he eit not, “and forbear 


I charge 


To urge me farther; for I’ve more, much more, 
Which now {hall be o’erlook'd; ‘but fhall be known, 
If he perfue his landers, as before. | : 

Soon as this Play, the Eunuch of Menander, 
Which we are now preparing to perform, 
Was posers “by-the aad he obtain’d ~— 


fqnandered his eftate, fends a 
fervant. ten years after his fa- 
ther’s death, according to the 


will of the deceafed, to-carry ' 


provifions to. his. father’s mo- 
‘nument;. but he’ had before 
fold the ground, in which the 
’ monument ftood, to a covetous 
old man,; to whom the fervant 


applied to help him to open'the® 
monument ; in which they dif-* 
covered a hoard of gold and a: 
‘The old fellow feizes’ 
the Treafure, and keeps it, un-" 
_ der pretence of having depofited: 
it» there, for fafety, during” 
times of war; the young fel-- 


letter’. 


low goes to,law with him; and 
the old mati is reprefented as 
opening the caufe thus: «© Athe- 
‘«* nians, why fhould I relate the 
oe ‘war with the Rhedians? &c."* 


which ‘Terence sasdeipid be- 
caufe the young man'who was 
the Plaintiff, fhould firt thew 
his own title to it. —Thus far 
Bentley from the fame {choliatt. 
This note is a clear explanation 
of the paflage to which it be- 
longs. Hare concars with Ma- 
dam Dacier in her opinion, that 
this ftory of the Treafure was 
only an incident foifted by La- 
vinius into the Phantom of Me- 
nander, and not a diftiné play : 
but was I not determined by 
the more learned Bentley, the 
Text itfelf would not permit me 
to concur in-their opinion, as 
the words atgue in Thefauro | 
Seripfit, feem plainly to>be a 
tranfition to another ‘play. 
Cooke. . 


- 


‘Menander, 


P_R 0, L0\G U. Es 


, MDL 


* Leave to examine it: and afterwards.) 
+ When *twas rehears’d before the Magiftrates; 
“* A Thief, he cried, no Poet gives this piece, 
<. Yet has he not-deceiv’d us; for we know,» 
“ +The Colax is an antient Comedy _ 
“« Of Nevius, and of Plautus; and from. thence. 
‘The Parafite and Soldier both are ftolen.™ 
If that’s the Poet’s crime, it is a crime 
Of ignorance, and not a ftudied theft. 
Judge for yourfelves!. the fact is even thus, 
The Colax is a fable of Menander ; 
Wherein is drawn the character of Colax ., 
The Parafite, and the Vain-Glorious Soldier : 
Which charaéters, he feruples not toown, _ . 
He to his Eunuch from the Greek transferr’d : | 


- Menander, and his Cotem- 
porary Philemon, each of them 
wrote a Comedy under this title. 
We have in the above note the 


ftory of Menander’s; and we 


know that of Philemon’s from 
the Trinummus of Plautus, 
which was a tranflation of it, 


? Leone, to examine it.] Per- 


Secit, fibi.ut infpiciundi efer 
copia. "The word infpiciundi cer- 
tainly carries a ftronger fenfe 
than merely to be prefent at 
the reprefentation, The mean- 
ing of the whole paflage I take 
to be this. That having ob: 
tained leave to perufe the MS, 
he furnithed. bimfelf with obi 


va 
7 ~ 


eae 


jeCtions againft the piece, which 
he threw out when it came to 
be reprefented before the fom 
rates. ; 


Fah When *swas sebinii ‘d des 
fare the Magiftrates:] » This is 
a remarkable paflage, for it ins 
forms us that’ when the Magi- 
firates had bought a piece; they 
had it reprefented at their own 
houfe, before it was playedin 
poblick. Dacizr. 


“YT ‘The Colax, &8c.] ' Ceiae i is 
a Greek word [Koact] fignify- 
ing a flatterer, which was the 
reafon theGreeks gavethatname 
to | Parafites, Dacizr. 


% Ae But 
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*But that he knew, thofe pieces were before’. 
Made Latin, _ he aint denies. sf 


* But that be knew, &e, J If 
Plautus wrote a play under the 
title of Cola%)*I thobld’ think 


it very unlikely .for Terence - 
not to have feen it, cqnfider- | 
ing how foon he flourifhed after- 
Plautus, his being engaged in 


the fame ftudies, and his hav- 
ing fuch accefs to the libraries 
of the Great, Among the frag- 
ments of Plautus is one verfe 
faid to be a line of the Colax : 


yet] am inclined to believePlau- . 


tus never tranflated Menander’s 
Colax. The Charaéter of the 
Vain-GloriousSoldier here men- 
tioned I am apt to think the 
fame with that which is the 
Hero of Plautus’s Comedy now. 
- extant, and called Miles Glori- 
ofus ; from which Terence could 
not take his Thrafo. Pyrgo- 
polinices and Thrafo are both 
full of themfelves, both boaft 
of their valour, and their inti- 
macy with princes, and both 
fancy themfelves beloved by all 
the women, who fee them; and 
they are both played off by their 
Parafites; but they differ in 
their manners and their fpeech. 
Plautus’s Pyrgopolinices is al- 
ways in the clouds, and talk- 
ing big, and of blood and 
wounds, like our heroes com- 
monly called Derby Captains. 
Terence’s Thrafo never fays too 


little, alec dtilac but is an 


eafy ridiculous charaéter, con- 
tinually fupplying the audience 
with. mirth, ‘without the -wild | 
extravagant blutter of Pyrgo- 


“ polinices. Plautus and Terence 


both. took. their Soldiers and 
Parafites from Menander, but 


“gave them different dreffes. 


Cooxe, «« 
Though there 3 is much good 
criticifm in the’above note, it 


~is certain that Plautus. did not 


take his Miles Gloriofus from. 
the Colax of Menander, as he 
himfelf informs ys it was tranf- 
lated from a Greek Play called 
Aaatwy, the Boafter, and the 
Parafite is but a trifling charac- 
ter in that play, never appear- 
ing after the firft {cene. 


t+ That he fredfaftly denies.} 
It feems almoft incredible, that 
Terence fhould be ignorant of 
thefe two plays, written by Nz- 
vius and Plautus; but our won- 
der will abate, when we refle& 
thatall the learning of that time 
was confined to manufcripts, 
which being few and not com- 
mon, could not be in the hands 
of many. Befides, as it was 
not then fo general a cuftom to 
colle& in one volume all the 
works of the fame poet, one 
might fee fome of his pieces, 
without feeing the whole. Pav. 


Yet 
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Yet if'to other Poets ’tis not lawful 
To draw the characters our fathers drew, 
How can it then be lawful to exhibit 
_ Slaves running to and fro; to reprefent 
Good matrons, wanton harlots; or to fhew 
An eating parafite, vain-glorious foldier, 
Suppofititious children, bubbled dotards, 
Or Love, or Hate, or Jealoufy ?—In fhort 
Nothing’s faid now, but has been faid before. 
Weigh then thefe things with candour, and forgive’ 
The Moderns, .if what Antients did, they do. 
Attend, and lift in filence to our play, 
T hat ye map know what ’tis the Eunuch means. , 
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Phed.* N D what then fhall I do? not go? > not 
now? 
When fhe herfelf i invites me? or were’t beft 
Fafhion my mind no longer-to endure 
Thefe harlots’ impudence ?—Shut out! recall’d! 
Shall T return? No, not if fhe implore me. ___ 
Par. Oh brave! oh excellent! if you maintain it! 
But if you try, and can’t go thro’ with fpirit,. 
And finding you can’t bear it, uninvited, 
Your peace unmade, all of your own accord, 
You come and {wear you love, and can’t endure it, 
Good night! all’s over ! ruin’d and undone! 


* And what ‘Bei, &c.] Phedria enters, as having deliberated a 
long time within himfelf, at laft breaking out into thefe words. Don, 


~ Horace and Perfius have both imitated this beautiful. paflage 
in their fatires, 


She'll 


a 
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She’ll jilt you, when the fees you in her pow’r. 
Phaed. You then, in time confider and advife ! 
Par. Mafter! the thing which hath not in itfelf 

Or meafure of advice, advice can’t rule. 

In love are all thefe ills: fufpicions, quarrels, 

Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again: 

_ ‘Things thus uncertain, if by reafon’s rules 


You’d certain make, it were as wife a tafk 
*To try with reafon toa run mad, And now 


What you in anger meditate—I her? + 


That him?—that me? that would not—pardon me! 
I would die rather: No! the thall perceive 

How much I am a man.—Big words like thefe, 
She in good faith with one falfe tiny drop, 


Which, after grievous rubbing, from her eyes 


* Jo try with reason to run mad.) Theobald is of opinion, that 
the following paflage of Shakefpeare is partly imitated from 


this of our Author. 


wp Laer his toe ceeeey op ee awe TD be Wilt Bad love 
Excéeds man’s might, and dwells with Gods above. 


Troilus and Crefida. 


If it be really an imitation, Shakefpeare in this inftance, con- 
trary to cuftom, falls infinitely below his original. 


+ 2 her ?—that hin P_. tbat 
me ?- that would not-——| An 
abrupt manner of {peaking fa- 
miliar to perfons.in anger, for 
the fentences are to be under- 
- ftood thus. Igo to her ?—that 
receiv’dhim?  thatexcluded me? 
~ that would not fet me in; tor 


indignation loves to deal in the 
Ellipfis and Apofiopefis. Don. 
As the Pronouns in our lan- 
guage admit a variation of Cale, 
J faw' no -reafon why I thould 
not literally copy the beautiful 
egone illam ? &c. of Terence. 


Can 
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Can icarce perforce be {queez’d, fhall overcome. 
Nay, fhe fhall fwear, *twas you in fault, not fhe ; 
You too fhall own th’ offence, and pray for pardon. 
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Phed. Oh monftrous! monftrous! now indeed I fee 
How falfe fhe is, and what a wretch I am! 
Spite of myfelf I love; and knowing, feeling, 


With open eyes run on to my deftruction ; | 
And what to do I know not. : 


Par. What to do? 


What fhould you do, Sir, but redeem yourfelf 
As cheaply as you can ?—at eafy rates 
if poflible-—if not---at any rate—~ 


And never vex yourfelf. 


Phed. 1s that your counfel ? 

Par. Ay, if you're wife; and do not add to love 
More troubles than it has, and thofe it has 
Bear bravely!* But fhe comes, our ruin comes 5 


* But foe comes, our ruin 
comes ; For foe, ©Sc.| There is 
an extreme elegance in this paf- 
fage in the original. There is 
much the fame fentiment in the 
Cymbeline of Shakefpeare : and 
I believe, upon a fair com- 


Sed ecca ipfa egreditur, noftri fundi calamitas : 
Nam quod nos capere oportet, hc intercipit. 


patifon between them, the 
learned reader will agree with 
me, that the paffage in the En- 
glith poet is not only equal, 
but even fuperior in beauty to 
that in Terence. 


Ter. 


—_— — — — — — comes in my father ; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 


Shakes all our buds from blowing. 


Crmeetins, A@ 1. 


For 
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For fhe; like ftorms of hail on fields of Gorn, — 
Beats down our hopes, and carries all before her. 


Sic CE NE eee 
Rae TH ALS! 


Thais. Ah me! I fear left Pheedria take offence, 
And think I meant it other than I did, 
T hat he was not admitted yefterday. 
[to herfelf not feeing them. 
Phed. 1 tremble, Parmeno, and freeze with sion, 
Par. Be of good cheer ! te taicra yon fire---fhe’ll 
warm you. - 
Thais. Who’s there? my Phedriat ? Why did you 
ftand here ? 
~ ‘Why not direétly enter ? 
Par. Not one word 
Of having fhut him out! 
Thais. Why don’t you fpeak ? 
Phed. Becaufe, forfooth, thefe doors will always Ay 
Open to me, or that becaufe I ftand | 
The firft in your good graces. emt 
Thais. Nay, no more ! 
Phed. No more P----Q Thais, Thais, would to 
heaven 
Our loves were parallel, that ching hike thefe 
Might torture you, as this has tortur’d me; 


\ 
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Or that your aétions were indifferent: tome! > 

Thais. Grieve not, I beg,” my love, - my Pheedia! 
Not that I lov’d another more, I did this. 

But I by circumftance was fore’d' to doi it: 

Par. So then, it feems, for very love, poor foul,” 
You fhut the door in’s teeth. 

Thais. Ah, Parmeno! 

Is’t thus-you deal with me ? Go to!--But hear’ ~~ 

Why I did call you hither. | A ode 

Phed. Beitfo. - —-- t) 

Thais. But tell me firft, “ean 4624 flave hold his 
peace ? , 

Par. 12 oh moft faithfully: But rae hi mhiddaina! 
On this condition do I bind my faith: 

The truths I hear, I will conceal; but fatteno6a; at 
Fiction, or grofs pretence, fhall out at once. 

I’m full of chinks, and fun through here and. thére: 
So if you claim my fecrefy, {peak teint S 

Thais. My mother was a Samian, liv’d’at Rikodes,* 

Par. This fleeps in filence. archi 

Thais. There a certain merchant | 
Made her a prefent of a little girl, 

Stol’n hence fromm Attica, 2 ©) =" 

* My mother mene Samian, nia ancehes. For. this reafon 
liv’d at Rhodes.| An indire& courtezans were called frangers ; 
and tender manner of acknow- and. on this circumftance de- 
ledging her mother to be a pends the archnefs and malice 


‘courtezan, by faying fhe was a of Parmeno’s anfwer. Donat. 
native of one place, and lived | 


1 Phed. 
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Phed. A citizen? 

“Thais. 1 think fo, but we cannot tell for certain : 
Her father’s and her mother’s name fhe told 
Herfelf; her country, and the other marks 
Of her original, fhe neither knew, 
Nor from her age, was’t poffible fhe fhould. 
The merchant added further, that the pirates, 
Of whom he bought her, let him underftand, 
She had been ftol’n from Sunium.* My mother 
Gave her an education, brought her up 
In all refpects as fhe had been her own; 
And fhe in gen’ral was fuppos’d my fifter. 
I journied hither with the gentleman 
To whom alone I was connected then, 
The fame who left me all I have. 

Par. Thefe articles 

Are both rank falfehoods, and fhall out. 
| Thais. Why fo? 

Par. Becaufe nor you with one could be content, 
Nor he alone enrich’d you;, for my mafter 
Made good and large addition. 

Thais. I allow it. 
_ But let me haften to the point I with. 
Meantime the Captain, who was then but young 
In his attachment to me, went to Caria, + 
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® Sunium. ] A part of Attica upon the fea coaft. 


_ ‘+ Caria.) A region of Afia Minor upon the fea coaft, oppofite 
to Rhodes. 
I, 
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*J, in his abfence, was addreft by You; : 
Since when, full well you know, how very dear 
Tve held you, and have trufted you with all 
My neareft counfels. 

Phed. And yet Parmeno 
Will not be filent even here. - 

Par. Oh, Sir, 
Is that a doubt? 

Thais. Nay, prithee now, attend ! 
My mother’s lately dead at Rhodes: her brother 
Too much intent on wealth, no fooner faw 
This virgin, handfome, well-accomplifht, fkill’d 
In mufick, than, {purr’d on by hopes of gain, 
In publick market he expos’d and fold her. 
It fo fell out, my foldier-fpark was there, 
And bought her, all unknowing thefe events ; 
To give to me: but foon as he return’d, 
And found how much I was attach’d to You, 
He feign’d excufes to keep back the girl 
Pretending, were he thoroughly convine’d 
That I would ftill prefer him to yourfelf, 
Nor fear’d that when I had receiv’d the girl, 
I would abandon him, he’d give her to me; 
But that he doubted. For my part, I think | 
He is grown fond of her himfelf. 

* Linbis abfence, Se.] Iris which Thais may plead for this 


artful of the Poet to reprefent indulgence from Phedria with 
thecaptain as the prior lover, by a better grace. Denarus. — 


Von. L. K Phad, 
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Phed. 1s there 
Argh more between. them? — 
Thais. No; for I’ve enquir'd. : 
‘And now, my Phedria, there are. fundry anid 
Wherefore I with to win the virgin from him.” 


; e Firft, for the’s call’d my fifter: and moreover, ~~ 


. ‘That I to her relations may reftore her. 
I’m a lene woman, have nor friend, nor kin : 
‘Wherefore, my Phaedria, I would raife up friends 
By fome good turn:—And you, I prithee now, 
Help me to do it! Let him fome few days | 
Be my gallant in chief. What! no reply? 
Phed. Abandon’d woman! can] 9 reply 
To deeds like thefe? 
“Par. Oh excellent ! well faid ! 
He feels at length: Now, matter, you’re a man. 
Phed. 1 {aw your ftory’s drift.“ A little girl 
_ * Stol’n hence----My mother brought her es 
; call’d : 

“¢ My fifter---I would fain obtain her from him, 
“ That I to her relations might reftore her-—-” 
All this preamble comes at laft to this. 

I am excluded, he’s admitted. Why? 
But that’ you love him more than me, and fear 
Left this young captive win your’ hero from you. 
Thais. Do I feat that? . 
Phed. Why, prithee how, what elfe?- 
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Does He bring gifts alone? did’{t e’er perceive 
My bounty fhut againft you? DidI not, — 
Becaufe you told me you’d be glad to have 
An Aithiopian fervant-maid, all elfe 
; Omitted, feék one out ? You faid befides, 
You with’d to have an Eunuch, ’caufe forfooth, 
They were for dames of quality. I found one. 
For both I yefterday paid twenty mine.* _ 
Yet you contemn me---I forgot not thefe, 
And for thefe I’m defpis’d. 
Thais. Why this, my Phzedria? 
Tho’ I would fain obtain the girl, and tho” 
I think by thefe means it might well be done 
Yet, rather than make you my enemy, 
Pll do as you command. 
Pheed. Oh, had you faid 
Thofe words fincerely---* Rather than scuibes you 
« My enemy!”---Oh, could I think. thefe words 
Came from your heart, what is’t I’d not endure! 
Par. Gone! conquer’d with one word! alas, how foon ! 
Thais. Not {peak fincerely? from my very foul ? 
What did you ever afk, altho’ in fport, 
But you obtain’d it of me? yet I can’t — 
7 Prevail on you to grant but two fhort days. 
Phed. Well----for two days----fo thofe two be not 
twenty. 


* Twenty Mine.] Equal to64/, 113. 8d. of ourmoney. Cooke. 
K 2 Thais. 
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Thais. No in good faith but two, or--- 
Phaed. Or? no more. 
Thais. It fhall not be: but you smell grant me thofe 
Phed. Your will muft be alaw. — 
Thais. ‘Thanks, my fweet Pheedria ! 
Phed. Til to the country: there confume myfelf 
For thefe two days: it muft be fo: we muft 
Give way to Thais---See you, Parmeno, 
The flaves brought hither. 
- Par. Sir, I will. 
Phed. My Thais, 
For thefe two days, farewell ! 
Thais. Farewell, my Phedria! 
Would you aught elfe with me? 
Phaed. Aught elfe, my Thais ? 
* Be with yon foldier prefent, as if abfent: 


* Be with yon foldier, Sc.]  prefles her intention to have 
Phedria’s requeft tohis miftrefs, faid much the fame kind of 
upon leaving her fortwodays,is things on parting with Pofthu- 
inimitably beautifulandnatural, mus. As both the paflages 
. Apprson’s Spe@ator N° 170. are extremely beautiful, it may 

Imogen in the fpeech above not be difagreeable to the reader 
cited from Shakefpeare, ex- tocompare them together. 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Mok pretty things to fay: ere} could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and fuch; or, I could make him {wear, 
The thees of Italy fhould not betray 
Mine int’reft, and his honour; or have charg’d him: 
At the fixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
‘To encounter me with orifons; for then - 
I am in heaven with him, &c. 


All 
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All night and day love Me: ftill long for Me: 
Dream, ponder full of Me; with, hope for Me ; 
Delight in Me; be all in all with Me: 

Give your whole heart, for mine’s all your’s, to Me. 


SCE NE 


[ Exeunt. 


III. 


Mant THAIS.* 


Ah me! I fear that he believes me not, 
And judges of my heart from thofe of others.+ 
I in my confcience know, that nothing falfe 

I have deliver’d, nor to my true heart 

Is any dearer than this Phadria: 

And whatfoe’er in this affair I’ve done, 


* Manet Thais.}] The Poet 
very judicioufly referves part 
of the argument to be told 
here, which Thais did not re- 
late to Phedria, in the prefence 
of Parmeno: whom the poet 
keeps in ignorance, that he may 
with probability dare to affift 
Cherea in his attempt on the 
virgin. Donatus, 


+ And judges of my heart from 
thofe of others.) Here Terence 
fhews it to be his peculiar ex- 
cellence to introduce common 
charafers in a new manner, 
without departing from cuflom, 


or nature: Since he draws a 
good courtezan, and yet engages 
and delights the {fpectator. 
Donatus. 

Under the name of Thais, 
Menander is fuppofed to have . 
drawn the charaéter of his own © 
miftrefs,Glycere ; and, it feems, 
he introduced a courtezan of 
the fame name into feveral of 
his comedies. One comedy 
was entitled Thais, from which 
St. Paul took the fentence in 
his Epifle to the Corinthians, 
*« Evilcommunications corrupt 
** good manners.” Plutarch 
has alfo preferved four lines of 
K 3 the 
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_ For the girl's fake I’ve done : for I’m in hopes: 
I know her, brother, a right noble youth, 
To day I wait him, by his own appoinunent 3 _ 
Wikesfore-tl jp. and tarry for his coming. 


the porn to that comedy, the mufe, to teach him to 
in which the poet, ina kindof draw the charatter of his he- 
~mock-heroick manner invokes. . roine. 


Eps pew Yo cide toravlnvy beas 

Opactiavs para de nat mibavnv Minty 
ABiuSour, arowrsscay, alssay wunvas 

Mudevos Spwoary xpoorowuevay 3 att. ¥ 


Prur. de Audiend. Poe. 


Such therefote fing, O Goddefs! bold, but fair, 
| And bleft with all the arts of fond perfuafion; — 
Injurious, quarrellous, for ever craving, 
Caring for none, but feigning Jove to all. 
The word amouarcizcay alludes fame réafons that induced Ba- 
particularly to the fhutting out ron to vary from. his original, 
her lovers, the very injury of- reprefents Thais as a young wi- 


‘fered to Phedriain this play. dow, inftead of a courtezan. 
. Fontaine, probably for the 
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SCENE L 


PHZADRIA, PARMENO. 


Phedria. ie: RY the flaves according to my 


order *, 


Par. 1 will, 


Phed. But diligently, rs 


Par. Sir, I will. 
Phed. But foon. 
Par. 1 will, Sir! 


Phaed. Say, is it fufficient ? 

Par. Ah! what a queftion’ s that? as ifj it were 
So difficult! I wifh, Sir Phadria, _ 
You could gain aught fo eafy, as lofe thefe. 
3 Phed. I lofe, what’s dearer yet, my comfort with 


them. 
Repine not at my gifts. 
Par. Not 1: moreover 


* Carry the faves, Fc.| This 
Scene contains a deal of lover’s 
impertinence and idle talk, re- 
peating what has been faid be- 
fore; and that too much over 


4 


ars 8 


and over again, and in a tire- 
fome manner... Donatus: 

Lf the Critick meant this note 
for a cenfure, it is in fact rather. 
a commendation, 


K 4 IT will 
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‘I will convey them ftraight. Bue have you any 
Other commands? 
Phed. Oh yes: Set of our peels i 
With words as handfome as you can; and drive, 
As muchas poffible, that rival from her! 
Par. Ah, Sir! Ifhould, of courfe, remember that. 
Phed. Y'll to the country, and ftay there. 
Par. Q, ay! (ironically. 
* Phaed. But hark you! att 
Par. Sir, your pleafure? 
Phed. Do you think 
I can with conftancy hold out, and not 
Return before my time? 
Par. Hold out? Not you. 
Either you'll ftraight return, or want of fleep* 
Will drive you forth at midnight. 
Phed. 1 will toil; 
That, weary, I may fleep againtt my will. 
Par. Weary you may be; but you’ll never fleep. 
Phed. Ah, Parmeno, youwrong me. Til caft out 
This treacherous foftnefs from my foul, nor thus 
Indulge my paffions. Yes, I could remain, 
If need, without her even three whole days. 


* Want of fleep, (Sc.| Aut mex the word infomnia in this place 
nofu te adiget borfum infomnia. -to fignify watching, want of 
The common reading is adigent. fleep, is confirmed by the two 
But the correction and interpre- next fpeeches, _ 
tation of Donatus, who explains - 


ae | Par. 
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Par. * Hui! three whole livelong days! confider, Sir, 


Phed. 1 am refolved. 


* Hui! three whole days !) 
Hui! univorsum triduum !— 
Crites. 'To read Macrobius, ex- 
plaining the propriety and ele- 
gance of many words in Virgil, 
which I had before paffed over 
without confideration, as com- 
mon things, is enough to affure 
me that I ought to think the 
fame of Terence; and that in 
the purity of his ftile, (which 
Tully fo much valued, that he 
ever carried his works about 
him) there is yet left in. him 
great room for admiration, ifI 
knew but where to place it, 

Eugenius. I fhould have been 
led to a confideration of the 
wit of the ancients, had not 
Crites given me fufficient warn- 
ing not to be too bold in my 
judgment of it; becaufe the 
languages being dead, and many 
of the cuftoms, and little acci- 
dents, on which it depended, 
loft to us, we are not compe- 
tent judges of it. But though 
I grant, that here and there we 
may mifs the application of a 
proverb or acuftom, yet a thing 
well {aid will be wit in all lan- 


guages ; and though it may lofe 
fomething in the tranflation, yet 
to him who reads it in the ori- 
ginal, it is ftill the fame. He 
has an idea of its excellence, 
though it cannot pafs from his 
mind into any other expreffion 
or words than thofe in which 
he finds it. When Phedria in 
the Eunuch had a command 
from his miftrefs to be abfent 
two days, and encouraging him- 
felf to go through with it, faid, 
Tandem ego non illé caream, fi 
opus fit, vel totum triduum? 
Parmeno, to mock the foftnefs 
of his mafter, lifting up his 
hands and eyes, cries out, as it 
were in admiration, Hui! uni- 
vorfum triduum! the elegancy 
of which univorfum, though it 
cannot be rendered in our language, 
yet beaves an impreffion on our | 
fouls. But this happens feldom 
in him, in Plautus oftener; who 
is infinitely too bold in his me- 


-taphors and coining words; out 


of which many times his wit is — 
nothing. 
Dryven’s Effay of Dramatick 
Poefe. 


SCENE 


THES iE 


2k get 


. . ENE 


I], 


“PAR MEN.O® ahone. 


+ ay 


* Heav’ns, what 2 ftrange difeafe is this!---That love 
Should fo change men, “that one can hardly {wear 
They are the fame!---No mortal liv’d 

Lefs weak, more grave, more temperate than he, 
---But who comes yonder ?---Gnatho, as I live; 

The Captain’s parafite | and brings along 


The Virgin for a prefent: 


oh rare wench ! 


+ How beautiful! I fhall come off, I doubt, 
‘But fcurvily with my decrepid Eunuch, 
‘This girl furpafies ev’n Thais herfelf, : 


*.Heav'ns, what a frange, 
€c.]) Part of Benediét’s folilo- 
quy in the feeond a& of Much 
ado about Nothing is much in 
the fame vein with this of Par- 
meno ; only that it is heighten- 
ed by the circumftance of its be- 
- ing immediately previous to his 
falling in love himfelf. 


+ How beautiful, ce.) The 
Poet makes Parmeno take no- 
tice of her extraordinary beau- 
ty, in order to make the vio- 
lence of Chzrea’s paffion for her 
the more probable. Donatus. 


SCENE 


Fe2. 
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& + 


It. 


«Eater GNATHO, leading PAMPHILA; 
PARMENO behind. 


: 


another ! 


+ Grath. Good heav’ns! how much one man excels 


What diff’rence ’twixt a wife man and a fool! 


What juit now happen’d proves it ; 


* Exter Gnatho.| Thefe cha- 
‘yaéters, the Parafite and the Sol- 
dier, as the Poet himfelf con- 
feffes, are not in the Eunuch 


of Menander, but taken from 


’ the Colax. Donatus. 

Two actions, equally labour- 
ed and driven on by the writer, 
would deftroy the unity of the 
poem; it would be no longer 
one play, but two: Not but 
that there may be many a¢tions 
in a play, as Ben Jonfon has ob- 
ferved in his Difcoveries, but 
they muft be all fubfervient to 
the great one, which our lan- 
guage happily expreffes in the 
name of under plots: Such as 
in Terence’s Eunach is the dif- 
ference and reconcilement of 
Thais and Phedria,which is not 
the chief bufinefS of the play, 
but promotes the marriage of 
Cherea and Chremes’s fifter, 
principally intended by the poet. 
There ought to be but one ac- 
tion, fays Corneille, that is, 

one complete action, which 


Coming hither 


leaves the mind of the audience | 
in a full repofe; but this can- 
not be brought to.pafs, but by 
many other imperfe& ations 
which conduce to it, and held 
the audience in a delightfal faf- 
pence of what will be. 
Dryden’ sEffay of DramatickPoefe. 
Inftead of the quarrels of 
Thais and Phedria, which were 
mof probably in the Eunuch of 
Menander, it would have been 
better to have inflanced the 
characters taken from the Co- 
lax; which Terence has very 
artfully connected with the reft 
of the fable, by reprefenting the 
Girl, loved byCherea, as. given 
to Thais byThrafo ; which pro- 
duces the’ abfence of Phezdria, — 
leaves room for the comical im- 
pofture of Chzrea, and, al- 
though ad{cititious, becomes the 
main {pring of the whole aétion. 
+ Good heav’ns ! Fe.) This 
is the only fcene in Terence, 
which I remember, that can be 
in with being fuperfluous, 
Thrafo 
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I met with an old countryman; a man 
Of my own place and order ;, like myfelf, 
No feurvy fellow; who, like me, had {pent 
In mirth and jollity his whole eftate. — 
Seeing him in a wretched trim; his looks - 
Lean, fick, and dirty; and his cloaths, all rags; 
« How now!” cry’d I, ‘what means this figure, friend?” 
“* Alas,” ays he, “* my patrimony’s gone. 

« Ah, how am I reduc’d! my old acquaintance 
“ And friends all fhun me.”---Hearing this, how cheap 
I held him in comparifon with Me! 
«© Why, how now? wretch, faid I, moft idle wretch! 
“ Have you {pent all, nor left ev’n hope behind? 
« What! have you loft your fenfe with your eftate >. 
“ Me!---look on. Me---come from the fame condition! 
“ How fleek ! how neat! how clad! in what good cafe? 
“« ve ev’ry thing, though nothing; nought poflefs, 
“Yet nought I ever want.”--- Ah, Sir! but I 

“ Have an unhappy temper, and can’t bear 
“To be the butt of others, or to take. 
“* A beating now and then.”---“ How then! d’ye think 
‘© Thofe are the means of thriving? No, my friend! 


Thrafo has made a prefent to time for it? Let Gnatho pay 
Thais of a young girl. Gna- due attentionon the flage to the 
tho isto curry her. Going a- young woman whom he is 
long with her, he amufes him- _ charged with, and let him fay 
-felf with giving the fpetator a what he will to himfelf, I con- 
moft agreeable eulogium on his fenttoit. Diperot. 
profeflion. But was that the 
) « Such 
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© Such formerly indeed might drive a trade: 

“« * But mine’s a new. profeffion ; I the firft 

“ hat ever ftruck into this road. There are 

“ A kind of men, who wifh to be the head 

“ Of every thing; but are not. Thefe I follow; 


“¢ Not for their fport and laughter, but for gain 


“ To laugh with them, and wonder at their parts: 


“© Whate’er they fay, I praife it, if again 


* But mine’s a new profeffion, 
&c.] Though the Vain Man 
and the Flatterer were charac- 
ters in great meafure dependant 
on each other, and therefore 
commonly fhewn together, yet 
it is moft probable, that in the 
Colax of Menander, from 
whence Gnatho and Thrafo 
were taken by our author, the 
Parafite was the chief charac- 
ter, as in the Aagtws, or the 
Boafter, the Greek Comedy, 
from which Plautus took his 
Miles Gloriofus, the Bragga- 
dochio Captain was moft pro- 
bably the principal. Bat this 
I think is not all: for in the 
prefent inflance the Poet feems 
to have intended to introduce a 
new fort of Parafite, never feen 


upon the ftage before ; mafter. 
of a more delicate mapner 
of adulation than ordinary flat- 
terers, and fupporting his con- 
fequence with his patron at the 
fame time that he lives upon 
him, and laughs at him... Cs- 
medendo {F deridendo. Gnatho’s 
acquaintance defcribes the-old 
{fchool of Parafites, which gives 
him occafion to fhew, in his . 
turn, the fuperior excellence of 
the new fe&, of which he is 
himfelf the founder. The fir 
of thefe, as Madam Dacier ob- 
ferves juftly, was the exact de- 
finition of a Parafite, who* is 
defcribed on almoft every occa- 
fion by Plautus, as a fellow 
beaten, kicked, and cuffed at 
pleafure. 


Et hic quidem, hercle, nifi qui colaphos ferpeti 
Fotis Parafitus, frangigue aulas in caput, - 
Vel ire extra portam trigeminam ad faccum licet. 


Carreiver, AG. rt. 


And here the Parafite, unlefs he can ° 
Bear blows, and have pots broken on his fconce, 
Without the city- gate may beg his bread. 


Gnatho, ; 


Pee tonden 


< They contradiét, I praife shat too: Does any — 

Deny? I too deny: Affirm? I too 

“ Affirm: and in a word I’ve brought myfelf 

“ To fay, unfay, fwear, and forfweat, at pleafure: 

And that is now the beft of all profeffions.” 
Par. A {pecial fellow this! who drives fools mad. 
Gnat. Deep in this converfation, we at length 

“Come to the Market, where the fev’ral tradefmen, 


Butchers, cooks, 


grocers, poult’rers, fifhmongers, 


(Who, while my means were ample, profited, 
And, tho’ now wafted, profit by me ftill,) 
All run with joy to me, falute, invite, 


And bid me welcome. 


He, poor half-ftarv’d wretch, 


Soon as he faw me thus careft, and found 

I got my bread fo eafily, defir’d 

He might have leave to learn that art of me. 
I bad him follow me, if poffible : 

And, as the Schools of the Philofophers 


Gnathos on the contrary, by 
. his artful adulation, contrives 
to be careffled inftead of ill- 
treated. Had the Colax of 


Plautus at leaft remained to us, 


__ we fhould perhaps have feen the 
“fpecifick difference between 
. Him and other Parafites more 

at large: In the Eunuch Gnatho 
is‘ but epifodical.s but if this 
manner of confidering his cha- 
racter be not too refined, it ac- 
counts for the long fpeech, fo 


2 


obnoxious to Diderot, with 
which he introduces himfelf to 
the audience; throws a new 
light on all he fays and does ; 
and is a ftrong proof of the ex- 
cellence of Menander in draw- . 
ing charaéters. However this 
may be, it is certain that Gnatho 
is one of the moft agreeable 
Parafites in any play, anticnt 
or modern, except the incom- 
parable Falftaff, 


Have 
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Have ta’en froin the Philofophers their names, | 
So, in like manner, let all Parafites i 
Be call’d from me Gnathonicks !" ees 
Par. Mark, what eafe, 
And being kept at other’s coft produces! 
Gnat. But hold, I muft convey this girl to ‘hawt, 
And bid her forth to fup.---Ha, Parmeno! 
Our rival’s flave, ftanding at Thais’ door! 


\ 


---How melancholy he appears! All’s fafe: 
Thefe poor rogues find but a cold welcome here: 
V'll play upon this knave. [afide. . 
Par. Thefe fellows think 
This prefent will make Thais all their own. — [a/ide. 
Guat. To Parmeno, his lov’d and honour’d friend, 
Gnatho fends greeting. [irenically.] What are you upon?* 
Par. My legs. 
Gnat. | fee it.---Is there nothing here | 
Difpleafing to you? 
Par. You. 
Gaat. I do believe it. . 
But prithee, is there nothing elfe ? 
Par. Wherefore? 
Gnat. Becaufe you're melancholy. 
_™ What are oon ent ¥h tus. There is much the fame 
Legs. | Quid agitur ?—Sratur. A kind of conceit with the prefent 


mere play upon words, which in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
is alfo in the Pfeudolus of Plau- for. 


Falfaf. My honeft lads, I will tell you what I am About. 
Pifel. ‘Two Yards and more. 
Par. 
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| Par. Not at all. : 
Gnat. Well, do not be fo !_--Pray, now, what d’ye 
think 
Of this young handmaid ? » 
Par. Troth, fhe’s not amifs. | 
Guat. 1 plague the rafcal. -. [half-afide.. 
Par. How theknave’s deceiv’d! [balf- afi de. 
~ Gnat. Will not this oift be very epeble 
To Thais, think you? 
Par. You'd infinuate 
That we’re fhut out.---There is, alas, a change 
In allthings. _ 
Guat. For thefe fix months, Pardéele: 
- For fix whole months at leaft, I'll make you ealy ; 
‘You fhan’t run up and down, and watch till day-light; 
Come, don’t I make you happy? 
Par. Very happy. 
Guat. ’Tis my way with my friends. 
Par. You're very good. | 
Guat. ButI detain you: you, PehaP ey was going 
Somewhere elfe. 
Par. No where. 
Guat. May I beg you then 
To ufe your int’reft here, and introduce me~ 
To Thais? Olt 
Par. Hence! away! thefe doors * 


Fly open now, becaufe you carry Her. 
[ pointing to Pamphila. 
Gitat.” 
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‘ Gnat. Wou'd you have any one call’d forth? [Axit. 
Par. Well! well! | 3 : 
Pafs but twodays; and you, fo welcome now, 
That the doors open with your little finger, 
Shall kick againft them then, I warrant you,. 
Till your heels ache again. . 


Re-Entry GNATHO. 


Guat. Ha! Pariheno! | 
Are you here ftill! What! are you left a {py, 
Left any go-between fhould run by ftealth 


To Thais from thé Captaift ? “i EBS 
Par: Very fmart! 
No wonder fuch a wit delights the Captaia 1 


But hold! I fee my mafter’s younger fon 
Coming this way. I wonder much he thould 
Defert Pirzeus,* where he’s plac’d oft guard. 
’Tis not for nothing. All im Hafté he comies, 
And feems to look about, 


$. °C: Bui & avy 
Enter CHEREA. PARMENO debind) 


Cher. Undone! Undone ! 
The Girl is loft: I know not whéfé fhe is, 


* Defi Pireus.] Pires, a6 were placed on gard to watch 
well as Suniumi, was a mari- againft the incurfions of pirates, 
time town of Attica, witha orotherenemies, Donatus, 
port, where the Athenian youth 


Vou. I. L Nor 
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Nor where] am: Ah, whither fhall I trace? 3 
‘Where feek? of whom enquire? or which way turn? 
I'm all uncertain; but have one hope ftill : 

Where’er the is, fhe cannot long lie hid. 

O charming face! all others from my memory ; 
Hence Iblot out. * Away with common beauties ! . 
Par. So, here’s the other! and he mutters too 

I know not what of love.-Ah, poor old father ! 


As for this ftripling, if he 


once begin, 


His brother’s is but jeft and-children’s play 


To his mad fury. 


Cher. ‘Twice ten thoufand ace 
Seize the old wretch, who kept me back to-day ; 
And me for ftaying! with a fellow too 
I did not care a farthing for !---But fee! 
- Yonder ftands Parmeno.---Good day ! 


Par. How now? 


Wherefore fo fad? and why this hurry, Charea Rok 


Whence come you ? 


~« 


Cher. 1? I cannot tell, i*faith, 
Whence Iam come, or whither I am going, , 


I’ve fo entirely loft myfelf. 


* Anvay with common beauties !] ° 
‘ Yeedet quotidianarum Mrum for- 
marum. It is impofiible to tranf- 
late this paflage without lofing 
much of its elegance, which 


confifts in the three words end- 


ingin arum, whichare admirably 


adapted to exprefs difguft, and 
make. ug even feel that fenfa- 
tion. Dacier, 


a 
‘J 
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Par, “And why? 

Cher, I am in love, 

Par. Oh brave ! 

Cher. Now, Parmeno, 
Now you may fhew what kind of man you are, 
You know you’ve ‘often told me : ; * Cherea, 
“¢ Find fomething out to fet your heart upon, 
“ And mark how I will ferve you!”---yes, you know 
You’ve often faid fo, when I f{erap’d together 
All the provifions for you at my father’s, . 

Par. Away, you trifler! . 

Cher. Nay, in faith, ’tis true : 
Now make your promife good ! and ina catife 
Worthy the utmoft reachings of your foul : 
A girl, my Parmeno! not like our miffes, 
Whofe mothers try to keep their fhoulders down, 
And bind their bofoms, that their fhapes may feem 
Genteel and flim. Isa ‘girl rather plump § ° 
“They call her Nurfe, and ftint her in her food, 
Thus art, in {pite of nature, makes them all 
Mere bulrufhes : and therefore they’re belov’d, 

Par. And what's this girl of your’s? 

Cher. A miracle. _ 

Par. Oh, to be fure!: 


* They call ber Nurf.] Pu- hope, will pardon, and the La- 
gilem of aiunt. Literally, they dies, approve my fofteniag this 
call ber Boxer. The learned, I paffage. 


L 2 Cher, 
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Char. ‘True, natural red and white ; $ 
Her body firm, and full of precious ftuff [ 
Par. Her-age? 
Cher. About fixteen. 
Par. The very prime! . 
Cher. This girl, by force, by ftealth, or it by Hatch 
Procure me! how I care not, fo I have her. 
Oy af Well, ‘whom does” fhe’ ag to? 
Cher. T don’ t know. ; 
Par. Whence comes fhe? 
Cher. 1 can’t tell.’ 
Par. Where does the live? 
Cher. 1 can’t tell neither. 
~ Par. Where was it you faw her? 
Cher. Here in the ftreet. : 
Par. And how was it you loft her? 
Cher. Why, it was that, which I fo fum’d abouts 
As I came hither! nor was ever man 
So jilted by good fortune, as myfelf, 
Par. What mifchief now ? 3 
Cher. Confounded luck! 
Par. How fo? 
Char. How fo! d’ye keno one ‘Archidemples} 
My father’s kinfman, and about his age? 
Par. Full well. 
Cher. As I was in purfuit of her 
He met me. 
Par. Rather inconveniently. 


Cher, 





TH Fekete oe 


Cher. Oh moft unhappily ! for yt ills 

“May pafs for inconvenient, Parmeno. 

Nay, I could fwear, with a fafe e6ck HF tos 

For fix, or feven months, I had notfeen him, = 
Till now, when leaft I with’d and moft would fhun it. 
Js not this monftrous? Eh! 

Par. Oh! very monftrous. 

Cher. Soon as from far he faw me, inftantly, 
Bent, trembling, drop-jaw’d, gafping, out of breath, 
He hobbled up to me.---“ Holo! ho! Charea!?— — 
I ftopt.----D’ye know what I want with you ?”---- 

“© What ?”” - 
--- ] have a caufe to-morrow.”--- Well! what 
“ then?” 
---“ Fail not ¢o tell your father, he remember 
* To <0 up with me, as an Advocate *.”--- 
His-prating took fome time.---“* Aught elfe ?” faid I. 
“ Nothing,” faid he.---Away flew I, and faw 
The girl that inftant turn into this ftreet. 

Par. Sure he muft mean the virgin, juft now brought 
To Thais for a prefent, . 

Cher. When I reach’d 
_ This place, the girl was vanifh’d. 





* As an Advocate.] The word 


Advocate, Advocatds, did not 


bear the fame fenfe then as it 
does with us at prefent. The 
Advocates, 4a~ecati,were friends 


that accompanied thofe who had 
caufes, either to do them ho- 
nour, or to appear as witnefles, 
or to render them fome other 
fervice, Dactin 


L:3 Per. 


x 
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Par, Had your dagy i ig a 
Any attendants 2 eset a | 
Cher. Yes ; a parafite, ; 
With a maid-fervant. 
Par, *Tis the very fame: 
Away ! have done! all’s over *, 
Cher. What d’ye mean?’ — 
Par. The Girl I mean. 
_ Cher. D’ye know then who fhe is? 
~ Tell.me !---or have you feen her? 
Par. Yes, I’ve feen her; 
I know her; and can tell you where the is. 
Cher, How, my dear Parmeno! D’ye know her ? 
‘Pee Yea 1G. 
Cher, And where fhe is, d’ye know? 
Par. Yes,---there fhe is; _ [ pointing. 
Carried to. Madam Thais for a prefent. 
Cher. What monarch could beftow a gift foprecious? 
Par. The mighty Captain Thrafo, Phzedria’s rival. 
Cher. elas, poor brother ! 7 
Par, Ay, and if you knew 
The gift he fends to be compar’d with this, 
You'd cry Alas, indeed ! 4 
~. Char. What is his gift? + 


“ 
‘ we 
A 4 wh as 


“ee ee 


_ * Alls over.) Fam concla- + What is his gift.) Obferve 
madtum eff. A metaphor taken with what addrefs ‘Terence pro- 
from the Funeral Ceremonies ceeds to the main part of his 
of the Ancients, , argument: the Eunuch being 


catnally 
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Par. An Eunuch. 


Cher. What! that old and ugly fice ne. 


That he bought yefterday ?.“ 


Par. The very fame. 


Lewes 


F = 
nd Serer 4 iv 


Cher. Why, furely, he'll be enasiida out ctdoon 
He and his gift together.---But till now’ 
I never knew.this Thais was our neighbour. 


Par. She came but lately. Steen die’ 


Char. Ev’ry way unlucky ! of. wi 


Ne’er to have feen her neither !---Prithee, tell me, 
Is fhe fo handfome, as fhe’s {aid to be ? * 


_ Par. Yes faith ! 


Cher. But nothing to compare to mine. 


Par. Oh, quite another thing. 


Cher. But Parmeno ! 


Contrive that I may have her. 


Par. Well, Iwill. 


Depend on my affiftanee:---have you any 


Further. commands ? 


Las if going. 


Cher. Where are you going 2) 


Par. Home 3 


cafually mentioned, fuggefts, as 
it were of courfe, the ftratagem 
of impofing Cherea upon the fa- 
mily of Thais forhim. Donar. 


* Is foe Jo handfome, as fhe's 
faid to be?) Another inftance 
of the art of Terence, in pre- 
{erving the probability of Che- 


- of Thais. 


bh4 


rea’s being received for the Eu- 
nuch. He was fuch a ftranger 
to the family, that he himfelf - 
did not even know the perfor 
It is added further, 
that fhe has not lived: long in- 
the neighbourhood, and the 
young fellow has been chiefly at 
Pireus. Donatus. 
Te 
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To bring, according to your brother’s-order, 
The flayes'to'Thaiss © = Le 
Cher. Oh, that happy Eunveht 
To be convey’d into that houfe! 
SB ‘ar, Why-fo ?: 
Char. fee fo! Pla he fhall have that ihichien 
bref Girth on i A 
Fis POT oe fee her all day long, 
Converfe with her, dwell under the fame roof, 
And fometimes eat, and fometimes fleep by her. 
’ Par. And what if You fhould be fo RAPT 
Cher. How? 
Tell me, ‘dear Parmeno! 
Par. Affume his drefs. 
Cher. His drefs | what:then? 
Par. Y'll carry you for him. : 
Cher. I hear you. 
Par. I will-fay that you are he. 
Chér.:Trunderftand you. 
Péri So'fhall you enjoy’ 
Thofe bleffings, which but now you envied him : 
“Fat with her, be with her, touch, toy ‘with her, 
And fleep by her : fince none of Thais’ maids. 
FS “Know you, or dream of what you are. Befides 
“Your figure, and your age are fuch, that you 
i 8 ‘well pafs for an Eunuch, 
* Char. Oh, well faid ! 


A ne'er 


ee 
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I ne’er heard better counfel. 


Come, let’s in! 


Drefs me, and carry me! Away, >make hafte ! 
Par. What are je at? Ls did ee 


Cher. You trifle, :- 


rt ~ 
paae 9 wert > 


Par. Ym ruin’d: F ool, what have I done:?---- 


| Nay whither » 


D’ye puth me thus? you'll spite me » ddwu, Ney, ftay! 


Cher. Away. : 
Par. Nay prithee! 
Cher. I’m refolv’d, 
Par. Confider ; 
¥ou carry this toa far. 
Cher. No, not at all, 
Give way ! 


is 


- 


Par. And Parmeno muft pay for” all. * 


Ah, we do wrong ! 


Cher. Is it then wrong, for me+ 
To be convey’d into a houfe of harlots, 
And turn thofe very arts on Them, with which 
They hamper Us, and turn our youth to {corn ? 


* And Parmeno muf? pay for 
all.] Iftaec in me cudetur faba. 
Literally, the Bean will be threfb- 
ed on me. A Proverb taken 
from the countrymen’s threfh- 
ing Beans; or from the cooks 
dreffing them, who when they 
had not moiftened them enough, 
but left them hard and tough, 


bs 


5 


were fure to have them throws 
at their heads. Donatus: 
The commentators give us fe« 
veral other interpretations of 
this. proverb; but all concur 
concerning the import of it. 
+ Is it then wrong.] HereTe- 
rence obliquely defends the fub- 
ject of the piece, Donatus. 


Can 
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tan it be wrong es Me too, in my turn, : 
To deceive Them, by whom we're all deceiv’d ? ° 
No, rather let it be! “tis juft to play 
This trick upon them: which, if greybeards bape 
| They'll blame indeed, but all will think well done.. 
Par, Well, if you muft; you muft; .but do not then, 
After all’s oyer, throw the blame on Ms. 
: Cher. No, no! NTTAST BO 
Par. But do you: seen b ede So. 
Cher, 1 do: : eee a 
- Order, command, compel:you; nor will ebr og 
Deny, or difayow my putting-on. , 
Par. Come on then: follow me! 
Cher, Heav’n grant fuccefs | 


_ 


a et 


A © Tol 


THRASO, and GNATHO. 


Thrafo. 


ND Thais then returns me many thanks? 


Gnat. Ten thoufand, 
Thra. Say, is fhe delighted with it ? 
Guat. Not for the prefent’s fake fo much, as that 
From you it was prefented: But theréin 


She truly triumphs, 


Enter PARMENO Zebind. 


Par. ’m upon the watch, | 
To mark a proper opportunity 


To bring my prefents. 


But behold the Captain? " 


Thra. It is, indeed, fomething, I know not how; 
Peculiar to me, do whate’er I pleafe, 


It will appear agreeable, 
Guat. In truth 

I always have obferv’d it, 
Thra. Ey’n the King * 


* Evv’n the King.] This may 
be underftood of Darius the 
Third, who reigned in the time 
pf Menander. But as Pyrrhus 


is mentioned in this very play, 
Madam Dacier thinks it ought 
rather to be underftood of Se- 
leucns, King of Afia. PaTRick. 


Held 


ee th to DP Sens 
mw THE FUNUECH. 
Held himfelf much ees whate’er I did s : 
Not fo to others, >. Biry oad 
~  Gnat. Men of wit, like You, 
The glory, got by other’s care and toil, 
Often transfer unto themfelves, 
Thra. You've hit it, * 
Gnat. The king then held you—— 
Thra. Certainly.» i 
Guat, Mott aps 
Thra, Moft near, He trufted hts srhcks army tome, 
His counfels,———— 7 
‘Gnat? Wonderful ! 
‘Thra, And then, whene’er 
Satiety of company, or hate 
Of bufinefs feiz’d him—when he would elite 
As if-———you underftand me, 
. Gnat. Perfectly. 
When he wou’d—in a proanner-r¢lear his ftomach 
OF all uneafinefs. * 
| bra. The very thing. 
On On fuch occafions he chofe rione but me, 
» Gnat., Hui! there’s a king indeed! a, king of cage 


glory: tae 


- 


“* Tan aso. Yon’ ve bit it. 1Thae « mout is Tofty, his difeourfe 
‘Shakefpeare was familiarly ac- ‘ peremptory, his tongue filed, 
quainted with this comedy is ‘* his eye ambitious, his gate 
ini from the following paf- * majeflical, and his generat 
‘© behaviour vain, ridiculous, 

“e © Halofirnct. Nowi bomi- « and Turasonicar.” 
“« gem, tanquamies His ha- Love's Labour Lofts 


Thra. 
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Thra. No general man, I promife you*, 2 
He mutt have been oarcecias ci 


If he convers’d with You. - 


Thra. The courtiers all 


Began to envy me, and rail’d-in feeret: ; 

I car’d not; whence their fpleen increas’d the more, 
One in particular; who hadthe:charge:; 

Of th’ elephants from India, grew at laf 

So very troublefome, ‘* I prithees) Strato, 9 
-** Are you fo favage, and fo fierces (fays I) .o« 


“ Becaufe you’re governor of the. wild beafts?” 


Guat. Oh, finely faid! and fhrewdly!,, Excellent! 
Too hard upon him!-- what faid He to’t ?. 


Thra. Nothing. 


Gnat, And how the devil pats “Bo 


* No general man.| Homo 
perpancorum hominum, ‘That is, 
one who admits but few into a 
familiarity with him. Horace 
ufes the fame phrafe, in the 
fame fenfe, {peaking of Mz- 
cenas. Paucorum hominum, et 
mentis bene Jane. 1n like man- 
ner, Cicero tells us in his book 
de fato, that Scipio having en- 
gaged two or three friends to 
fup with him upon fturgeon, 
and feeming inclined to detain 
fome others who dropt in upon 
‘him... Pontius, whifpered him, 
“« Take care, Scipio! Acipen/or 
“¢ ife paucoram hominum ef. 


«* The fturgeon does not love 
*« much company.? 

This paflage of Cicero, quot- 
ed by the Commentators both 
on Horace and Terence, 
the meaning of the phrafe out 
of all doubt ; and indeed in 
this fenfe the {peech of Thrafo 
more properly follows up the 
fpeech. immediately preceding, 
and without the leaft violence 
to the nataral iow of the dia- 
logue takes off the aukwardnefs 
of an afde from the reply of 
Gnatho, and leaves him. thie 
eafy raillery, which difting uifhés 
him in mof parts of the play. 

Par. 


eR 
Par. Gracious heav’n { & 


The ftupid coxcomb!---and that rafeal too! 


 Thra. A 
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. 


[afide: 


Ay! but the ftory of the Rhodian, Gnatho! © 


How fmart I was upon him ata fete 


Did I ne’er tell you? 


ae 


Guat. Never: but piay do! 

-—-Pve heard i it.o’er. and. o’er a thoufand times. [afde.” 
Thra: We were by chance together ‘at'a feaft--- 

This Rhodian, that I told you of, «and: E.--) - 

_I,-as it happen’d, hada wench: The fpark 

Began to toy with Her, and laugh at Me.’ 

«© Why how now, Impudence! (faid I) are You*®: 

*< A bore yourfelf, and yet would hunt for game?” 


Guat. Ha! ha! ha! 


Thra, What’s the matter ? 


Gnat. Ha! ha! ha! 


Witty! fmart! excellent! incomparable! 
Is it your own? I fwear I thought ’twas old. 
Tbra. Why did you ever hear it? 


Guat. Very often; 


And reckon’d admirable. 


-* Are you a hare, Ge.) Lepus’ 


tute es, et pulpamentum quaris. 
A proverbial expreflion in ufe 


at that time. The proper niean-' 


ing of it, ftript of the figure, 
i, *© You ‘are little more than 


“©a woman yourfelf, and do 
- you want a miftrefs ?”? We 


learn-from Donatus and Vopif- 


cus, that Livius Androhiciis 
had inferted it in his plays bes 
fore Terence, “Commentators; 
who enter into a minute expli-+ 
cation of it) offer many conjec- 
tures, rather curious than folid, 
and of a nature not fit to be 
mentioned here, PaTRrick. 


Thra. 


* 
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Tbra. *Tis my own. | 
Guat. And yet ’twas pity’to be fo fevere 
On a young fellow, anda gentleman, 
Par. -Ah! deviltake you!» [afde. 
Guat. What became of him? | 
Thra. It did for him. ‘The company were al] 
Ready to die'with laughing :---in a word, 
They dreaded:me. 
Guat. No wonder. 
Thra. Harkye, Gnatho! 
Thais, you know; fufpects I love this Girl, 
Shall I acquit myfelf ? | 
Guat. On no account. 
Rather increafe her jealoufy. 
Thra. And why? 
Gnat. Why?---doyouafk?---as if you didn’t know!-~ 
Whene’er fhe mentions Pheedria, or ee er 
She praifes him, to vex you 
Thra. 1 perceive. 





Guat. To hinder that, you’ve only this refource. 
When She names Phedria, name You Pamphila. 
If She thould fay, “ Come! let’s. have Pheedria 
«“ To dinner with us!” ay, and Pamphila 
“ To fing to us!”---if She praife Phadria’s perfon, 
Praife You the Girl’s |. fo give her tit for tat, 
And gall Her in her turn. 3 | 

ae Thra. 


etd 
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‘Thra. Suppofe the lov’d me, * 
This might avail me, Gnatho ! 


Guat. While fhe loves 


The prefents which you give, expecting mote, 
_ So long fhe loves you; and fo long you: may 
Have pow’r to vex her. She will always fear 
‘To make you angry, left fome other reap 
The harveft, which the now enjoys alone. 
Thra. You're right: and yet I never thought of it. 
Gnat. Ridiculous! becaufe you did not turn 
Your thoughts to’t; or how much more readily 
Wou’d you have hit on this device yourfelf ! 


+S CE 


N” Boat: 


Ewer THAIS, and PYTHIAS. 


Thais.1 thought I heard the Captain’s voice: and fee! 


Good-day, my Thrafo t 


Thra. Oh my Thais, welcome ! 


* Suppofe foe low’d me, €c.) 
I am at a lofs to determine, 
whether it was in order to fhew 
the abfurdity of the Captain, or 
from inadvertence in the Poet, 
that Terence here makesThrafo 
and Gaatho {peak in contradic- 
tion to the idea of Thais’s 
wonderful veneration for Thra- 
fo, with which they opened the 
{cene. 


+ Scene fecond.] Several per- 


fons of the play are concerned 


in this fCene, and yet, by the 
art and excellence of f the Poet, 
there arifes no confefion of dias 
logue ; each fpeech being. ad- 
mirably adapted to the charac~ 
ter to which i it is appropriated. 


ETRE pittine 


DowarTvs. ~ i 


‘How 
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_ How does my fweeting ?---are you fond of me a 


For fending you that a £: 


Par. Oh brave ! 
He fets out nobly! > 


af ‘ 


Thais. For your worth I love you. 

Guat. Come, let’s to fupper! why do you delay ? 
Par. Mark tother! he’s a chip of the old block. - 
Thais. Ym ready when you pleafe.. 


Par. Vil up to her, 


And feem as if buit now come forth—Ha! Thais, 


ing? 
Where are you gadding ! 


Thais. Well met, Parmeno! 





I was juft going 
Par. Whither ? 
Thais. Don’t you fee 

The Captain? 


Par. Yes, 1 fee him—to my ferrow. | 
The préfents from my mafter wait your pleafure, 


* A Chip of the old Block.} 
Ex homine hunc natum dicas. 
There has been much difpute 
about the meaning of thefe 
words. The old familiar expref- 
fion, which I have made ule of, 


is, I think, agreeable to tne ob-. 


vious and natural meaning of 
them. That Dryden under- 
ftood them in this fenfe is evi- 
dent from the following Pe 
fage.. 

‘© In the New Comedy of 


Vor. 1. 


M 


the Gracians, the Poets fouglit 
indeed to exprefs the »foc, as 
in their Tragedies the rafoc, of 
mankind. But this contained 


‘only the general characters of 


men and manners ; thatis, one 
old man or father, one lovet, 
one courtezay, fo like another 
as if the not them had begot 


. the reft of every fort. Ex homine 
unc natum dicas.” 


Effay of Dramatick Pesfie. | 


Thra. 


- Thra. Why do we ftop thus? wherefore go aot 








hence 2 a [ angrily. 

Par. Befeech you, Captain, let us, with your leave, 
Produce our prefents, * treat, and parley with her! 
Thra. Fine gifts, lwarrantyou, compar’d with mine 
Par. They’ anfwer for themfelves.---Ho, there! © 
within! 

Order the flaves, I told you, to come forth. 


Enter a Black Girl. 
This way! do You ftand forward!---This girl, ma’ amy 
Comes quite from AEthiopia. 
Thra. Worth three Minz.+ 
Gnat. Scarce. ; 
Par. Ho! where are you, Dorus ?---oh, come hither LE 


} 


“Enter Cheerea in the Eunuch’s babit. 


An Eunuch, Madam!---of a liberal air, 
And ir his prime! } 
Thais. Now as I live, he’s handfome! 
Par. What fay You, Gnatho? Is he defpicable ? — 


~ Or, Captain, what fay, You ?-----Dumb ?-----Praife 


 fufficient ! 


~ © Preat, and parley with ber.] + Mine. A Mina was : 


Convenire & collogui. Military equal to 3/. 43. 74. Cooke. 


- terms; ufed by Parmenoto fneer 


at Thrafo. Donatus, 


Try 


eer ; ‘ 
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Try him in letters, exercifes, mufick: 
nh all the arts a gentleman fhould knows 
-T’ll warrant him accomplifh’d.* 
Thra. Troth, that Eanuch 
Is well enough, 
Par. And he, who fends thefe pcclatie 
Requires you not to live for bim alone, : 
And for #is fake to fhut out ali mankind: 
Nor does he tell his battles; fhew his wounds, 
Or fhackle your free will, as fome follss do. 
[looking at Thrafe. 
But when ’twill not be troublefome, or when | 
You've leifure, in due feafon, he’s content 
If shen he is admitted. 
_ Ibra. This poor wretch 
Seems to belong toa poor wretched matfter: 
Guat. Beyond all doubt; for who that could obtaiti 
Another, would endure a flave like this ? 


* Til watrant him accom- one might be almoft tempted 
plif’d.| From the following to imagine that Shakefpeare 
paflage in Twelfth Night, con- had the Eunueh of Terence in 
serning the difgnife of Viola; his eye. 


Conceal me-what Iam, and be my aid 
For fuch difguife as haply fhall become — 
The form of my intent. I'll ferve this Duke ; 
Thou fhalt prefent me as an Eunuch to him : 
Tt may be worth thy pains ; for f can fing; 
And fpeak to him in'many forts of mufick, 
‘That will allow me very woith his fervice. 


M 2 Pay 





er 
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Par, Peace, wretch, that art below the meaneft 

flave ! Gey ee 

You, that could bring your mind fo very low, 

As to cry Ay and No at yon fool’s bidding, - 

I’m fure, might get your bread out o” the fire.* 
Thra. Why don’t we go? (impatiently. 
Thais. Let me but introduce 

Thefe firft, and give fome orders in the houfe, 

AndI’ll attend you.[ Exit with Cherea, andthe Aithiopian. 
Tbra. Vl depart from hence. 

Gnatho, wait you for her! 

Par. It ill befeems 

The dignity of a renown’d commander, 

'T’efcort his miftrefs in the ftreet, 

Thra. Away, | 

Slave! you’re beneath my notice---like your matter. 

| ' [£xit Par. 
Gnat. Ha! ha! ha! hal 
_ Thra, What moves your laughter, Gnatho? 
Guat. Your fpeech but now: and then the Rhodian 
- came 
Acrofs my mind.---But Thais comes. 
Thra. Go, tun, 


* Get your bread out of the fire.) Antients of throwing viduals 
E flamma petere cibum. A pro-_ into the fire, at the time of burn- 
verb to exprefs the loweft de- ing their dead to eat which was 
gree of meannefs and infamy: looked on asan att of the great- 
taken fromacuftom among the eft indignity. Cooxe, 


5 And 
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And fee that ev’ry thing’s prepar’d at home ! 


Guat. It fhall be done. (Exit. 
Thais. [entering with Pythias.] Take care now, 
’Pythias, * 


Great care, if Chremes come, to fa him Bhan; 3 
Or, if that’s inconvenient, to return: 
_ If that’s impoffible, then bring him to me! 

Pyth. Til do fo. 

Thais. Hold! what elfe had I to fay? 
Take care, be fure,’ of yonder virgin! fee, 
. You keep at home } 
Thra. Let’s go! 
Thais. Girls, follow me! 

[Exit, attended by Servants and Thrafo. 


6:0. BN’ °8 it: 
CHREMES: alone. 


In truth, the more and more I think, the more 

I am convinc’d that Thais means me ill : 

So plain I fee her arts to draw me in, 

Ev'n when fhe firft invited me, (and when 

Had any afk’d, What bufine/s have you there ? 

The queftion would have ftagger’d me) the fram’d 
Sev’ral excufes to detain me there. 


* Take care, now Pythigs, Se.) An artfal preparation & for the 
‘ enfuing difference between her ‘and rae ONATUS 


M 3 Said 


~ 


- Said fhe had * made a facrifice, and had 

Affairs of confequence to fettle with me. . 
Oho! thought I jinmediately, I fmell 

A trick upon me !—down fhe fat, behay’d _ 
Familiarly, and tried to beat about 

For converfation ; being ata lof, : 
She afk’d, how long my parents had been dead ? 
---I told her, long time fince:---on which the afk’d, 
‘Whether I had a country-houfe at Sunium ? — 
_ And how far from the fea ?---I half believe 
She likes my villa, and would wheedle me 

To give it her.---Her final queftions | were, 

If I ne’er loft a little Gfter thence ? 

---Who was mifs’d with her---what fhe had, when loft? 
Se there was any bedy capable - 

Of recolleéting her ?---Why all thefe queftions ? 
~ Unlefs perhaps fhe rheans,---a faucy baggage !--- 
To play the cotinterfeit, and feign herfelf 

That fifter, who was loft fo long ago? 

But the, if living, is about fixteen ;' 

Not more : and Thais older than myfelf, 

She fent befide to prefs me earneftly 

To yifit her again.---Or, let her fay 

What fhe would have; or trouble me no more ! 
I’J] not return a third time.---Ho! who’s there : . 
Here am I! Chremes! } 


* Mad? a facrifice.| The Antients ufed to offer a facrifice, be-. 
fore they entered on any affair of importance. Cooke. 
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S C BaNe B72 
Enter PYT HIAS. bie 


Pyth. Oh, fweet, charming, Sir! 
Chre. A coaxing huffy! did not I forefee 
A trick upon me? - 
Pyth.. Thais begs and prays 
You’d come again to-morrow. 
Chre. T am going 
Into the country. 
Pyth. Nay, now, prithee come! 
Chre. I can’t, I tell you. 
Pyth. Walk in then, and ftay 
Till fhe returns herfelf. 
Chre. Not I, 
 Pyth. And why, a) att 
Dear Chremes? ; [taking hold of bim. 
Chre, Off, you faucy fut! get Rake 
Pyth, Well, Sir, " 
Since you're fo pofitive, fhall T iftreat you 
To goto Her? 
Chre. 1 will. 7 
-Pyth. Here, Dorias! [a maid-Servant enters, 
Conduét this ‘gentleman to Captain Thrafo’s. 
[Pythias re-enters.---Chremes goes out another 
way with Dorias. 


M 4 SCENE 
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gC EWR aw. 


ANTIPHO aloe, 


But yefterday a knot of us young fellows 
Affembled at Pirezus, and agreed 

To club together for a feaft to-day. 

Chzerea had charge of all; the rings were given, * 
And time, and place appointed.---The time’s pat ; 
~ No entertainment’s at the place; and Chzerea 

Is no where to be met with.---For my part, 

I’m quite to feek in this; and what to fay, 

Or guefs, I know not,---Yet the company 

Have all commiffion’d me to find him out. 

I'll fee if he’s at home ;---but who comes here 
From Thais?---Is it He, or no?---’Tis He.--- 
---What manner of man’s here ?—-what habit’s that ? 
_---What mifchief is the meaning of all this ? : 
---I’m all aftonifhment, and cannot guefs, , 

But I'll withdraw awhile, and try to learn. [resires, 


* Rings were given.] It was ufual to depofit their rings, as 
pledges of obferving their appointment. 
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9 C BNE 2 Va 
Enter CHZEREA in the Eunuch’s Habit. 


Cher. [looking about.] Is any body here ?---No, 


nobody, 


Does any follow me?---No, nobody. 


May I then let my extacy break forth? 
*Oh, Jupiter! ’tis now the very time, 
When I could fuffer to be put to death, 
Left, not another tranfport, like to this, 
Remain in life to come.---But is there not 
Some curious impertinent to come 


Acrofs me now, and murder me with queftions ? 
---To afk, why I’m fo flutter’d? why fo joyful? 
Whither I’m going? -whence I came? from whence 
J got this habit? what I’m looking after? » 
Whether I’m in my fenfes ? or-ftark mad? 


* Ob, Fupiter J-’tis now the 
very time.) Prob Fupiter! Nunc 
eff profe@o, cum interfici perpeti 
me poffum, Ne hoc gaudium conta- 


minet vita ea@gritudine aliqua. 


The paflage from Shakefpeare 


referred to in a note on the laft 
a&of the Andrian, contains 
exaétly the fame fentiment, and — 
almoft in the fame words with 
this of Terence. 


If I were now to die, 


’Twere now to be moft happy ; for, I fear, 
My foul hath her content fo abfolute, 
That not another comfort, like to this, 


Succeeds in unknown fate. 


OTHELLO, 


Anti. 


1a: THE RUN Use 
Anti. Vil. go myfelfé, and do that kindnefs to him. 
Cherea, [advancing] what’s all this flutter? what's 
this drefs ? 


What is’t tranfports you? what aie want? art mad? — | 


Why do you ftare at me? and why not fpeak ? 


Cher,O happy, happy day!---You’re welcome, friend! — 


There’s not a man on earth I'd rather fee 
This moment than yourfelf, | 
- Anti. Come, tell me all! 3 
Cher. Tell you! I will befeech you give me hearing. 
D’ye know my brother's pega here § ? 
Anti, Ido: 
Thais, I think. 
Cher. The fame, — 
Anti. I recoiled. 
Cher. To-day a girl was fent a prefent to her, 
“Why need I fpeak or praife her beauty now © 
To You, that know me, and my tafte fo well ? 
She fet me all on fire. 
Anti. Is fhe fo handfome ? _ 
Cher. Moft exquifite': Oh, had you but once feen her, 
You would pronounce her, I’m confident, 
The firtt of wotnan-kind.--'But in a word, 
[fell in love with her.---By great good luck 
There was at home an Eunuch, which my brother 
Had bought for Thais, but not yet fent thither, 
---] had a gentle hint from Parmeno, Ge, 
Which 


ts - 
ed ei 
* 


fan runves as 
Which I feiz'd ereedily, é 
Anti. And what was that? - 
Cher, Peace, and Pll tell we ---To chang drefies 
with him, 
And order Parmeno to carry me 
Inftead of him. — 
Anti. How? foran Eunuch, You ? 
Cher. Een fo. ite 
Anti. What good could you derive from that ? 
Cher. What good!---why, fee, and hear, and be 
with her“ 
I languifh’d for, my Antipho !---was That 
An idle reafon, or a trivial good? 
—To Thais I’m deliver’d; fhe receives me, 
And carries me with joy into her houfe ; 





Commits the charming girl 
Anti. To whom?---to You? 
Cher. To Me, : 
Anti. Yn fpecial hands, I muft confefs, | 
Cher.---Injoins me, to permit no man come fiear her; - 
Nor to depart, myfelf, one inftant from her ; ; 
*But in an inner chamber to remain — 
Alone with her alone. I nod, and look 


* Rut in an inner chamber, permitted to come to them, but 
&%c.} In Greece the women relations, and the flaves thar 
always occupied the interior waited upon them. Dacuzr. 
apartments, where nebody was 


Bafh- 


164 
Bafhfully on the ground. 
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Anti. Poor fimple foul ! 
Cher. 1 am bid forth, fays fhe; and carries off 
All her maid-fervants with her, fave fome few 


Raw novices, who ftraight prepar’d the bath. 


I bad them hafte,; and while it was preparing, 


In a retiring-room the Virgin fat ; 


* Viewing a picture, where the tale was drawn 


Of Jove’s defcending in a golden fhow’r 

To Danae’s bofom.---I beheld it too, 

And becaufe He of old the like game play’d, 
I felt my mind exult the more within me, 


That Jove fhould change himfelf into a man, 
And fteal in fecret thro’ a ftranger-roof, 


With a mere woman to intrigue.---Great Jove, 
Who fhakes the higheft heav’ns with his thunder !+ 
And I, poor mortal man, not do the fame !--- 
I did it, and with all my heart I did it. 
---While thoughts, like thefe, poffeft my foul, they 


call’d 


* Viewing a pifure,where the 
Tale, Fc.) Avery proper piece 
of furniture for the houfe of a 
courtezan, giving an example 
of loofe and mercenary love ; 
calculated to excite wanton 
thoughts, and at the fame time 
hinting to the young lover that 
he muft make his way to the 
bofom of his miftrefs, like Ju- 


piter to Danae, in a fhower of : 
gold. Oh the avarice of harlots! 
Donatus. 


+ Who foakes the highef 
heavens with his thunder.] Qui 
templa cali Jumma fonitu concutit. 
A parody ona paflage in Ennius. 
Donatus, 


The 
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The girl to bathe. She goes, bathes, then returns: 
Which done, the fervants put her into bed. 
I ftand to wait their orders. Up comes one, — 
“‘ Here, harkye, Dorus! take this fan, and mark 
“ You cool her gently thus, while we go bathe. 
“ When we have bath’d, You, if you pleafe, 
“ bathe too.” 
I, with a fober air, receive the fan. 
Anti. Then would I fain have feen your fimple 
face ! 7 
I fhould have been delighted to behold 
How like an afs you look’d, and held the fan. 
Cher. Scarce had fhe fpoke, when all rufh’d out 
o’doors ; 
Away they go to bathe ; grow full of noife, 
As fervants ufe, when mafters are abroad. 
Meanwhile fleep feiz’d the virgin: I, by ftealth, 
Peep’d thro’ the fanfticks thus ; then looking round, 
And feeing all was fafe, made faft ~ door. 
Anti. What then? 
Cher. What then, fool ! 
Anti. 1 confefs. 
Cher, D’ye think, 
Bleft with an opportunity like this, 
*So fhort, fo with’d for, yet fo unexpected, 
* An opportunity fo foort.] according to Chzrea’s relation, — 
Short indeed, confidering the are crouded into it. All the 


number of incidents, which, tine, allowed for this adven- 
ture, 


= > 

‘ = 
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Vd let it flip? No. Then I'd been, inated: 


The thing I counterfeited. 


Anti . Very true, 


‘But what’s become of our club-fupper? ~ 


Cher. Ready. 


Anti. An honeft fellow! where? at your owit 


houfe ? 


- Cher. At Freeman Difcus’s, 


Anti. A great way of. 


~~ 2 


Cher. Then we muft make more hafte. 
Anti. But change your dreis. 
Cher. Where can I change i it? Pm diftrelt, F rom 


home 


I muft play truant, left I meet my bfother. 
My father too, perhaps, is’come to town. + 
Anti. Come to my houfe then! that’s the neareft 


| place 
Where you may fhift. 


Cher. With all my heart ; let’s pe 
And at the fame time, I’ll confult with you 


4 


ture, is the fhort fpace between 


the departure of Thais and - 


Thrafo and the entrance of 
Chzrea; fo that all this variety 
of bufinefs of fleeping, bath- 
ing, ravifhing, &c. is difpatch- 
’ ed during the two foliloquies of 
Antipho and Chremes, and the 
fhort fcene between Chremes 
and Pythias. The truth is, 
I : 


that a very ftriét and religious 
adherence to the Unities often 
drives the Poet into as great ab- 
furdities as the profeit violation 
of them. 


+ My father too perhaps is 
come to Town.| Preparation for 
the arrival of the father.- Do- 
NaTUS.@" 


How 
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How to fecure this dear girl. © 


Anti. Be it fo.* 


* Inftead of this fcene, Fon- 
taine, in his Eunuch, has fabfti- 
tuted one between Cherea and 
Pamphila, whom he brings on 
the ftage, as Baron does Gly- 
cerium in the Andrian. Cherea 
profeffes honourable love, leaves 
her in the houfe of Thais, and 
applies to his father, by whofe 
confent he at laft obtains her in 
marriage. Fontaine was moft 
probably right in his conjec- 
ture, that the plot of the Eu- 

nuch, exaétly as it lies in Te- 
"rence, was not conformable to 
the feverity of the French, or, 


(107 


e 


perhaps, the Englith fiage. It 
would certainly therefore have 
been advifable, in order to a= 
dapt it for reprefentation before 
a modern audience, to change 
fome circumftances, and the 
introduction of Pamphila might 
perhaps have been’ hazarded 
not without faccefs: But by de- 
parting fo effentially, as Fon- 
taine has done from Menander 
and Terence, the very founda- 
tions of the fable are undermi- 
ned, and it lofes moft part of that 
vivacity and intereft fo remark- 
able in the Play before us. 


a 


OT 
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roerererneEsEcster seen gear ter tr teeta : 


ACT qv. 


SC EN ECT. 


Enter DO RITAS, with a Cajfket *. 


: oil seers 


orypee 
eu hee me 


“DORA Heo 


No 


* Enter ong’ J i true, 


‘better than the Moderns.- Two 
do not perpetually come in to- 
gether, talk, and go out to- 
gether ; and other two fucceed 
them, and do the fame through- 
out the aét, which the Englith 
call by the nameof fingle fcenes ; 
but the reafon is, becaufe they 


have feldom above two or three... 
{cenes, . properly. fo. called, in. 
every act ; for it is to.be ac-\ 


counted a new, fcene, not only 
every time ‘the fage | is empty, 
but every perfon who enters, 
thotigh to.others, “makes it fo ; 
becaufe he introduces 2 new bu- 
finefs. « Now the plots of their 
plays being narrow, and the per- 


fons few,, one of their aéts is 


OW, as i? hope for mercy, "tins Wade g 
From what I’ye feen, left yonder fwaggerer 
Make fome difturbance, or do violence 


"= 4 


written in a lefs compafs than 
one of ourwell-wrought fcenes ; 
and yet they are often deficient 
even in this. To gono farther 
than Terence; -you-find, in the 


Eunuch, Antiphoentering fingle~ 
in the midft of the third A@y - 


after Chremes and Pythias were 


gone off: in-the fame play.you~ 


have likewifé .Dorias begin~ 


ning the fourth aé& alone ;, and, 
after fhe has, made a relation. 
of what was done at the Soldi- 

er’s. entertainment, (which by : 


the..way was very. inartificial, 


becaufe. fhe was. prefumed to. 


{peak direétly to,the audience ; 


and to. acquaint them with what. 
was neceflary: to be known, but.. 
yst-thould. have. been. {o..con-. 


trived by the. Poet, as to have 
been told by perfons of the 
' Drama 
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To Thais. For, as foon as Chreres came, 
(Chremes, the youth that’s brother to the virgin) 
She beg’d of Thrafo, he might be admitted. 
This piqu’d him; yet he durft not well refufe. 
She, fearing Chremes fhould not be detain’d, 
Till the had time and opportunity 

To tell him all the with’d about his fifter, 

Ureg’d Thrafo more and more to afk him in. 
The Captain coldly afks him; down he fat ; 

And Thais enter’d into chat with him. 

The Captain, fancying a rival brought 

Before his face, refolv’d to vex Her too: 

“ Here, boy,” faid he, * let Pamphila be call’d 
“ To entertain us!”——‘ Pamphila!” cries Thais 
** She at a banquet!—No, it muft not be.”— 
Thrafo infifting on’t, a broil enfued: 

On which my Miftrefs flyly flipping off 

Her jewels,* gave them me to bear away; - 


Drama to one another, and fo 
by them to have come to the 
knowledge of the people) the 
quits the flage, and Phzdria 
enters next, alone likewife : 
He alfo gives you an account 
of himfelf, and of his return- 
ing from the country in mono- 
logue, to which unnatural way 
of narration Terence is fubje& 
in all his plays. In his Adelphi, 
or Brothers, Syrus and Demea 
enter, after the fcene is broken 


Vou. I. 


by the departure of Softrata, 
Geta, and Canthara; and in- 
deed you can fcarce look into 
any of his comedies, where you 
will not prefently difcover the 
fame interruption. 

Dryven’s Effay of Dramatick 

Poefie. 


* Slipping off ber jewels.] Be- 
caufe courtezans were not al-. 
lowed to wear gold or jewels in 
the ftreet. Dacier. 
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Which is,, L know, a certain fign, fhe: will, pom 
As foon,as poffible, fneak off herfelf. 2. fe 


ee Een ee ar 
Lali acaba alata 


+ Neg ste 


Phed. Going i into a I Beacc 
(As happens when the mind is ill ‘at eafe) 
To ponder with myfelf upon the road, 





Toffing from’ thought to thought, and viewing all _ 
In the worft light. ‘While thus I ruminate, 
I pared unconfcioufly my country-houfe, 
And journied far beyond, ere I perceiv’d it. 
- I turn’d about, but with.a heavy heart ; . 
And foon as to the very fpot I came : 
Where the roads part, Iftopt. Then paus’d awhile : 4 
«© Alas! thought I, and muft I here remain 

“ Two-days? alone? without her?—Well! what thend 
“ That's nothing —What, is’t nothing?—If Pve not” 
‘The privilege to touch her,. fhall I not wpe 
; « Behold her neither ?---If one may not be, + 

** At leaft the other hall.---And certainly. 


‘ : ie 
4 } ye4 ° 
. y ¥ . 4 as a ee. 
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* Enter Phedria.} Here the “him out of the way, to give pro- 


_ Poet artfully finds a reafon to bability to thofe incidents ne- 


“bring Pheedria ‘back again; as ceffary to happen in hisabfence. 
he at fir with equal art fent Donatus. { 


* * Love? 


‘-~ 


THE EUNUOCH. § 17 
* * Love, in its laft degree, is fomething ftill.” 


—Then I, on purpofé; paft the houfe.— But fee! 
Pythias breaks forth affrighted: —What means this ? 


s ¢ ENE “TL 


Enter PY THIAS and DORIAS; PHEDRIA 


} 


at a diftance. 


Pyth. Where fhall I find, unhappy that Iam, 
Where feek this rafcal-flave ?—this flave, that durft 
Attempt a deed like this? Undone! undone! 

Phed. What this may be, I dread, 

Pyth. And thenthe.villain, 

After he had abus’d the virgin, tore . 
The poor girl’s cloaths, and dragg’d her by the hair, 
Phed. How’s this ? 
Pyth. Oh, were he but within my reach, 
How could I fly upon the vagabond, 
And tear the villain’s eyes out with my nails! 

Phed. What tumult’s this, arifen in my abfence ? ? 

I'll go and afk her.—[going up. eb tirce! s the matter, 
~~ Pythias ? 
Why, thus difturb’d? and whom is it you feck ? 

Pyth. Whom do I feek? Away, Sir Phzedria ! 


© Love, in its laff degree, ce.) — phor taken from the lines dtawn 
Extrema lined amare, baud nibil in the chariot races. 
gf, Suppofed to be a meta- 


N 2 You 


“E72 FHE’EUNUCE 
You and your gifts topether ! ; 7 
Phed, What's the matter? §90 0 00 Hil 





Pyih. The matter, Sir! ee Eunuch, that 1 
fent us, é 


Has made fine work here! the young Virgin, whom | 





The Captain gave my miftrefs, he has ravifh’d. 

 Phed. Ramied i >. How fay oe e 
Pytb. Ruin'’d and undone ioe 
Phed. You're drunk. 

_ Pyth, Would thofe, As with me eit were i, _— 
Dori. Ah, Pythias! what ftrange prodigy is this? 
Phed. You're mad: how could an Eunuch--- \ 
Pyth. 1 don’t. know 

Or who, or what he was.---What he i. done, 
The thing itfelf declares.---The Virgin weeps ; 


‘ 
ee le ee 


Nor, when you afk what ails her, dare he tell. 
But h he, good man, is no where to be found : 
And I fear too, that when he ftole away, 
He carried fomething off. 
Phed. 1 can’t conceive 
Whither the ralcal can have flown, unlefs 
He to our houfe, perhaps, flunk back again. 
Pyth. See now, I pray you, if he has. 
Phed. I will. [ Exit. 
. Dori, Good Jack!, fo ftrange a thing I never | 
oe heard. 
: Pyth. Fve heard, that they lov'd women mightily, 
| But 


y y 
2 + 
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But could do nothing; yet I never thought on’t :* 

|For if I had, I'd have confin’d him clofe ~ 

In fome bye place, nor Fraes the girl to him, 


Re-enter PH EDRIA, with DORUS the 
Eunuch, in C herea’s cloaths. 





Phed. Out, tatoad out !----What are a ‘refty, 


firrah ? 
Out, thou vile bargain ! 
Dor. Dear Sir! [erying. 


Phed. See the wretch! 
What a wry mouth he makes !---Inform me, rafcal, 
What means this coming back, and change of anes é 
What anfwer, firrah ?-If I had delay’d 
A minute longer, Pythias, Thad mifs’d him, 
He was equipp’d fo bravely for his flight. 

Pyth. What, have you got the rogue? 

Phed. I warrant you. 

Pyth, Well done! well done! 

Dori. Ay, marry, very well, 


* Yet I never thought’ on't.] or refer to what is faid in the 
Verum mifere non in mentem ve- preceding verfe, Amatores muli- 
serat. ‘Yhis muft either be erum effe audieram eos maximos, 
taken abfobutely that fhe never <* I’ve heard that they lov’d wo- 
apprehended any fuch accident, ‘* men mightily.” Patrick. 


N 3 Pyth, 
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Pyth. Where is he ? 

Phed. Don’t you fee him? 

Pyth, Seehim? whom? 

Phed. This fellow, io be fure, 

_ Pyth. This man! who is he ? 
Phed, He that was carried to your houfe to-day. 
. Pyth. None of our people ever laid their eyes 

Upon this fellow, Phzdria! : 

Phad. Never faw him ? | 

Pyth, Why, did you think this fellow had been 

A Birolaptie Shas 

To Us? | : 

Phed. Yes, farely; for I had no other. 

Pytb. Oh dear! this fellow’s not to be compar’d 
To tother.---He was elegant, and handfome. 
_ Phed. Ay, fo he might appear awhile ago, 
Becaufe he had gay cloaths on: now he feems 
Ugly, becauife he’s ftript. 

Pytb. Nay, prithee, peace! 
As if the diffrence was fo very {mal] | 
The youth conduéted to our houfe to-day, 
’Twou'd do you good to caft your eyes on, Phzdria: 
This is a drowfy, wither’d, weazel-fac’d,* 
Old fellow, | wh | 


‘ial Weaxel-facd, old Sellow.] charges Terence with having 
Menander” s words, as preferv- — mifanderftood. Tdany he fays 
ed by Donatus, are thefe, autos is a Weazel, and Tanewrns a 


fg! Fadewrns yepwr, which he Lizard, But Terence is very, | 
5 likely, 
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Phed. How ?---you drive me to that"pafs, 
That I {carce know what I have done myfelf. 
---Did not I buy you, rafcal?’ [#0 Dorus. 
Dor. Yes, Sir. ok 5 
Pyth. Order him 
To anfwer Me.” 
Phed. Well, queftion him. 
Pyth. to Dorus.] Was You 
Brought here to-day ? [/hakes bis head. ] See there ! 
Not He. 
Another, a young lad, about fixteen, 
Whom Parmeno brought with him. 
Phed. to Dorus.| Speak toMe! | 
Firft tell me, whence had you that coat? What 
» dumb ? 
J’ll make you fpeak, you villain ? 
Dor. Cherea came 
Phed. My brother? 
Dor. Yes, Sir ! f 
Phaed. When? 
Der. To-day. : 
Phed. How long fince? 


It was 


[beating him. 
Lorying. 





likely to have made Pythias ex- mal exprefied init. A Lizard 


prefs her diflike of the Eunuch, 
by comparing him toa Weazel, 
whofe fkin has much of the 
‘tawny init. As to the paffage 
from Menander, there is, no- 
thing of the colour of the ani- 


being a thin animal, Menander 
probably intended a. fimili- 
tude in the lanknefs.  Taacwrng 
yépwv May therefore be conftru- 
ed a thin, half-ftarv’d fellow. 
Cooke. 


N 4 


~~ 


Dor. 
‘ 
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Dor. Juft now. 
| Phad. With whom? | 
“Dor, With Parmeno. , > 
Phed. Did you 
Know. him before ? 
Der. No, Sirs nor e’er heard of him.. 
Pad. ‘How $83 you know he was my brother 


then 


_ Dor. Parmeno » told me fo, and Cherear 
bare me thefe cloaths— 
- Phed. Confufion! .. . [fide 
Dor. ‘Pat on mine ; 3 ; | 
And then they both went out o’doors together. : 
Pyth. Now, Sir, do you believe that I am fober? 
Now do you think, I’ve told no lie? And now 
_Are you convinc’d the Girl has been abus’d ! 
Phed, Away, fool! d’ye believe what this wretch 
fays? 
Pyth. What fignifies belief ?---It fpeaks itfelf. 
Phed. apart to Derus.] Come this way--harke ye! 
‘*L-further ftill.---Enough. _ 
Tell me once more. ---Did Charea ftrip you? 
Dor. Yes,” 
Phéd. ‘Ahd } put your Sloaths on? ry 
Dor. Yes, Sir! 
Phaed. And was brought, 
In your ftead, hither? 


Dor. Yes. 
2 Phea. 
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Phed. Great Jupiter! 
[pretending to bein a Pafien with him, 
What a moft wicked fcoundrel’s this: z. 

Pyth. Alas! 
Don't you believe, then, we've been vilely usd? 
Phd. No wonder if you credit what he fays? 

1 don’t know what to do. [afde.J Here, harkye, 


firrah | 
Deny it all again: [apart to Sern }--What! can’ re i 
beat - 
The truth out of you, rafcal >have you “teen, i b 
My brother Cheerea ? [aloud and beating him. , 
Dor.No, Sir! [orying. 


Phe. Sot T fee 
He won't confefs without a beating, 
way! (apart. |—Now 
He owns it; now denies it.---Afk my pardon ! ‘Tapart, 
Dor, Befeech you, Sir, forgiveme! ~ 
Phed. Get you gone. —_—«C[ kicking, bim. 
‘Dor. Oh me! oh dear ! [Exit howling. 
Phed. ofide. 1 had no other way 
To come off handfomely.---We’re all undone. 
---D’ye think to play your tricks on me, you rafcal ? 
Boca 3 [Aloud, and Exit after Dorus. 


Ths 





SCENE 


i | 
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CE NE 
Manent PYTHIAS and DORIAS, 


Pyth. As fure as Tim live, this is a eric, 

_ Of Parmeno. y FA. 

- Dori. No doubt on’ a 

’ Pyth. "Pll devife 

Some.means to-day to fit him for’t.---But now, 
~ What would you have the do? 

‘ ‘Dori. About the Girh? ! | 
Phed. Ay; fhall I tell? or keep)the matter feeret? 
Dori. Troth, if you’re wife, you know not what 

you know, _ | 

Nor of the Eunuch, nor the reldbadtiie 

So fhall you clear yourfelf of all this trouble, 

And do a kindnefs to..our miftrefs too. . 

Say nothing, but that Dorus is gone off. 
Pyib, Vil do fo. 

Dori. Prithee is.not. Chremes yonder "4 

Thais will foon be here, 

 )Pyth.. How fo 7 
Dori; Becaufe . 

When I came thence, a quarrel was abroach 


* Pll devife Jome means deiday, &c.] The revenge of Pythias on 
Parmeno isvery artfully made productive of thecataftrophe. Don. 


Amongtt 
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- Amongft them. ig 

Pyth. Catry in the jewels, Dorias4 
Meanwhile PH learn of Chremes' what has’ happen’ d. 

i lH Es [Exit Pen 


§ C EN E Vi, 
Ener CHREMES tify. © 


Chrem. So! {o!---I’m in for't---and the wine Pye 
drank 
Flas made me reel again.---Yet while I fat, 
How fober I fuppos’d myfelf!---But I 
No fooner rofe, than neither foot, nor head, 
Knew their own bufinefs ! 

Pyth. Chremes ! 

Chrem. Who’s that ?---Ha! 

Pythias!---How much more handfome you fem’ now, 
Than you appear’d a little while ago ! 

Pyth. Ym fure you feem a good deal merrier. 

Chrem. Vfaith’tis an old faying, and a true one, 
*¢< Ceres and Bacchus are warm friends of Venus.” 
---But, pray, has Thais been here long before me e 

Pyth. Has the yet left the Captain’s? 

Chrem. Long time fince: 

* Ceres and Bacchus are warm verb, fignifying that love is 
friends of Venus.] — Sine Cerere cold without good eating and 
& Libero friget Venus, A pro- drinking, 
. | An 
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An ageago. They’ve had a bloody quarrel. 
Pyth. Did not the bid: you — her? 
Chrem. Not fhe: ~~ 

Only fhe made a fign to meat parting. * 
Pyth. Well, wasn’t that enough ? 

Chrem. No;* ‘faith! I never 

At all conceiv’d her meaning, ‘till the Captain » 

Gave me the hint,’ and kick’d mé out 6’doors. 

---But here fhe is! I wonder how i it! was 

¥ overtook her ! 


S C.E.N.E, Vik 
Eni “THAT'S. 


Thais. 1 am apt to think 
The Captain will foon follow 1 me, to take 
The Virgin from me: Well then, let him come! bit 
But if he does but lay a finger on her, mpi 
We'll tear his eyes out. ---His impertinence, ua 
And big words, while mere words, Ican endure 5. ; 
But if he comes to “aétion, woe be to him! 

Chrem. Thais, I have been here fome time. 

* bais. My Chremes ! 
. Thé'very man I wahted !--Do you know 
That You-have been th’ occafion of this quarrel ? 
_ And that this whole affair rélates'to You ? 
: Chrem. 
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Chrem. To Me! how fo? | 

Thais. Becaufe, while I-endeavour, ~ 
And ftudy to reftore your fifter to you, © rs 
This and much more I’ve fuffer’d. © - 

Chrem. Where’s. my fifter?.. .. 5. 

Thais. Within, at myhoufe.... . 

Chrem. Ha! 5 [with conceru. 

Thais. Be not alarm’d: | 
She has been well brought up,.and in a manner 
Worthy herfelf and you.. 

Chrem. Indeed ? 

Thais. *Tis true: ; 

And now moft freely I reftore her to you, 
Demanding nothing of you in return. © 

Chrem. 1 feel your goodnefs, Thais, and fhall ever 
Remain much bounden to you. 

Thais. Ay, but now . 
Take heed, my Chremes, left you lofe your fitter, _ 
Ere you receive her from me! for ’tis She, © 
Whom now the Captain comes to take by ftorm. _ 
---Pythias, go, fetch the'cafket with the proofs ! * e 

Chrem, D’ye fee him, Thais ? (looking out. 

Pyth. Where does the cafket ftand ? i 

' Thais. Upon the cabinet.---D’ye loiter, huffy? 
| | [Exit Pythias. | 

* With the proofs.) Cum children, by which they might 

monumentis. Alluding to the be recognized, if expofed, or 


cuftom of the antients of attach- ftolen in their infancy. 
ing fome valuable token to their 


Chrem. 
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Chrem. What force the Captain mines with him — 
againft you ! 
Good heav’n ! . 
Thais. Are you "abrad young caoun) ° 
Crem. Away!---who? I? afraid?---No mortal lefs. 
Thais. Nay, youhad need be ftout at prefent, Chreines. 
Chrem. What kind of man aaKe take.me for? 
Thais. Confider, 
He, whom you've now to cope with, is aftranger, 
Lefs powerful than you, lefs known, and lef 
Befriended here than you! 
Chrem. 1 know all that : 
But why, like fools, admit, what we may ‘iene’ ? 
Better prevent a wrong, than afterwards 
Revenge it, when receiv’d.---Do You ftep in, 
And bolt the door, while J run to the Forum, 
And call fome advocates to our affiftance.  [ going. 


Thais. Stay ! [holding him. 
Chrem..” Twill be better. 
_ Thais. Hold ¥ 


Chrem. Nay, let me go! 
T’}l foon be back. 

Thais. We do not want them, Chremes. 
Say, only, that this maiden is your fifter, 
And that you loft her when a child, and now 
Know her again for your’s, 


Enter 
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a PYTHIAS. 


Thais to Pyth.] Produce the hae 
Pyth. Here they are. ! 
Thais. Take them, Chremes \---If the Captain 
Attempts to do you any ‘violence, 
Lead him before’'a magiftrate. D’ye mark me? 
Chrem. 1 do. 
Thais. Be fure n now yee yin a abba oenee t 
Chrem: Y will. 
Thais. Come, gather up your cloak, 1 pane 
My champion wants a ge oy spn hinifelf. ° 
i oh cg 
° C E N E* Vit. 
Enter. THRASO, GNATHO, SANGA, ee 


Thrafo. Shall I put up B8 an 1 affront i profs, 
So monftrous, Gnatho ?---No, I’d rather die. 
Simalio, Donax, Syrus, follow me!. _ Sainte 
Firft, I will ftorm their caftle, | 
Guat. Excellent! 
-Thra. Next carry off the virgin. 
Gnat. Admirable ! 
Thra. Then punifh Thais. herfelf, 
Guat. Incomparable ! 
Thra. Here, inthe centre, Donax, with your club! 
Das 
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Do you, Simalio, charge on the left wing ! 
You, Syrus, on the right !---Bsing up the reft f 
Where’s the Centurion Sanga,* aod his band 
Of rafcal” runaways : soeba 
San. Here, Sir! 
Thra. How now? 
Think’ft thou to combat with a difhclout, flave ! 
That thus thou bring'ft it “here ? 
Sai. Ah, Sir! I knew. | 
The oon a of the gen’ "ral, ‘and his troops ‘ 


I brought a clout t6 “wipe e the wounds withall, “ 
Thra. Where are the reft ? on 
San. Rett! Plague, whom d’ye mean ! > ; 

There’s nobody, but Sannio, left at home. ~ 
Thra. ‘Lead © you the van ; [ee sae and Th 

bring 1 up ‘the rears. 2 

Thence give the word to all.” 
Guat. What wifdom is! 

Now he has drawn up thefe in rank sadn ? erie 

His poft behind fecures him a retreat. pebsiacine 
¥; bra. Jutt fo his Tine of battle “f Byers form ia, 


? WO Sete 6 amy Pome wiv 
DEO aye a Y 2t9NTe Viv? 


ae oe} 
maritég 


ont 


* The Centurion Sanga.] The” i's Pyrebusy else bene 
Centurion was an officer, who and oné of the gveatelt’ generals 
had the command of an hundred of antiquity... ff y.n4 

-men, commonly thought to be Gury. 1, pier 
_ of much the fame rank as our Df. 16%/ ah AAO k 
Captains. , f ano 





j 
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Chremes and Thais ‘oppeat aie ata ‘window. 


Chrem. D’ye fee, my Thais, what he is about ? ? 
To bar aid bolt the doors was good advice... 
Thais. Tut, man! yon fool, that feems fo mighty 


_ brave, 
Is a mere coward. Do not be afr aid! | 
Tbra. What were beft ? - Le Gnatho, 


Guat. Troth, I with you had a fling: 
That you from far in ambufh might, attack them! 
They'd foon fly then, 1 warrant you. _ 
Thra. But fee | 
Thais appears. _ 
Guat. Let’s charge them then! Come on! 
Thr. Walt !---’Tis the part of a wife gencyal 
To try all methods, e’er he come to arms. 
How do you know, but Thais may obey 
My orders without force? is 
Guat. Oh, gracious heavens ! 
Of what advantage is it to be wife! 
I ne’er approach but I go wifer from you. 
Thra. Thais, firft i a this! Did you, or no, 
When I prefented you the Virgin, promife 
To give yourfelf fome days to me alone? 
Thais. What then? ~~ 
Thra. Is that a queftion, wher you brought 
‘Your lover to affront me to my face?--- 


Thais. What bufinefs have you with hint ? 
Vor. I, O Thre. 
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Thra.. ——And ftole of 
In company with him? 
t bais: Tt-was my pleafure.< | 
Tra. Therefore, reftore me Pamphilas untefs 
You chufe to fee her carried off by force.» «<< = 
Chrem. She reftore Pamphila to you? ‘Or You 
Attempt to touch her, rafcal? 
Gnat. Ah, beware! . 
Peace, peace, young ¢ gentleman! i 
Thra. to Chrem.}. What is’t-you mean?> 
Shall I not touch MOWERS OF word EF" ike 
Chrem. Your own, you fcoundrel? oe 
Guat. Take heed! you know not ig eng een wal 
at thus. 
Chrém. Won't you be gone chek fiat ye; Sit!-- 
dye know | 
- How matters fland with you. if yor attempt 
To raife a riot in this place to-day,” — A 
~ [ll anfwer for it, that you thall remember ° The. Ol 
_ This place, to-day, and me, your whole life Tong. 
Guat. I pity you: to makeé-fo great a. man 
Your enemy ! 
_ Chrem. Hence! or ril break your head, ‘ 
Gnat. How’s that, you hang-dog ? Are you ‘for 
that fport ? 
Thra. Who are You, fellow roLee d’ye mean j i 
and what 


- Have 
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Have you to do with Poni Pomel 46 : 
Chrem.- Til tell you. » 8 gd DON ; 
Firft, I declare, that the’ $a  free-born ht 
Thra. How ? ih | 
Chrem. Ania a citizen of Ahem. Sa se 
Thras Hui! - 
Chrem. My fitter. 
Thra. Ynpudence ! 
Chrem. So, Captain, now iY 
I give you warning, offer her noforce! 
---Thais; Pll now to Sophronia the Nuriey 
And bring her hither toinfpect the proofs. 
‘Tbra. And you prohibit mé to touch my own? 
Chrem. Yes, 1 prohibit you,. : 
Guat. D’ye heat? he owns 
The robbery himfelf. . Isn’t that fafficient ? 
Thra. And, Thais,’ you maintain the fame? 
_ Thais. Afk thofe, 
Who care to anfwer, = [Shuts down the window, 


“Manent THRASO, aud GNATHO, &z, 


 Thra. What hall we do now ? | 
 Gnat. Why----e’en go back again !----This harlot 
here : 
Will foon be with you to requett forgiveness. 
_ Thra. D’ye think fo? 


ast AY moft certainly. EkAW 
O 2 The 
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The ways of women. When you will, they won't. 
And when you won’t, abe re erie for wen, 


Thra. True. 


Guat. Shall I difband the — ? 


Thra. When you will. 


_ Gnat. *Sanga,. as well becomes a brave militia, 
Take to your “‘houfes and fire-fides again. 
Sang. My mind has been a ou vd’ pan long fince. 


Gnat. Good fellow ! 


Sang. To thesightabout there!.march! | |. Br 
“i Baolowi pamaaparainansIt a the trodps. 


* Sanga, as avell becomes, EFc.] 


Beaumont and Fletcher feem 
to have had their thoughts on 


this fcene in their draught of 


the Mob-Regiment in Philafter. 


The old Captain. difembodies 


~ 


res 
his Militia aah in the fame 
manner with Gnatho.—* Fall 
“* off again, my {weet Youths; 
** come, and every man trace 


«¢ to his houfe again, ‘and hang 


‘s his pewter up.” 


ACT 


.' 
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ACT V: SCENE 1 
THAIS and PY THIAS., 


THATS, 


er ftill, you bageage, will you Aufite with me? 
-.-¢ T know---] don’ t know----he’s gone off--. 
Ive heard— 
“I was not prefent,”---Be it what it may, 
Can’t you inform me peaks ?---The Virgin, 
’ Her cloaths all torn, in fullen filence weeps. 
The Eunuch’s run away.-- Why ?..what has happen’d? 
Still filent ? Won’t you anfwer me? , 
Pyth. Alas! : 
What can I anfwer you ?---He was, they fay, 
No Eunuch. 
Thais. What then? 
Pyth. Chezerea. 





ee ewe 


Thais. Cheerea ! 
What Cherea ? 

Pytb. Phaedria’s younger brother. 
Thais. How! 
What's that, hag ?- | 
one 03 : Pytb. 
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_ Pyth. ve difcover’d it: I’m fure on’t. 
“" < Lbais. Why, what had Cherea to do here? or oeRny 
“Was he brought hither? = 

- Pyth, Who can tell? unlefs, 

As I fuppofe, for love of Pamphila. 

Thais. Alas! Iam undone; undone, indeed, 

If that, which you have. told me now, be true. 

Is’t that the Girl bemoans thus } ? 

r Pyth. I believe fo. 

Thais. How, carelefs wretch} was that the charge 
T gave you ” 
“Army departure? : 
Pyth, What could I do? She 

Was trufted, as you bad, to him alone. 

Thais. Oh, jade, you fet the wolf to keep the fheep. 

.--I’m quite afham’d to ’ye been fo poorly bubbled. 

~ Pyth. Who comes here ?---Hift! peace, madam, I 

befeech you ! 

We're fafe: we have the very man. 

3 Lae * Chares at adi ‘pane. 
Thais. Where is he? 
Pyth. Here, on the left; d’ye fee hi im, ma ‘amt 
Thais. 1 fee him. 
Pyth.. Let him be feiz’d immediately ! 
~ -Lhais. And what 
Can we do to him, fool? — 
Pyth, Do-to him, fay you ? 


) —See, 


2 
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19gt 


---See, what afaucy face the rogue. has got? +..6 
Ha’nt he?---and then how fettled an v-agiance| 


S$ Cc E: ‘N E- ae Spe 


Enter CHEREA. 


Cher. *At Antipho’s, asif for fpite, there were - 
His father and his mother both at home, 
So that I could by, no means enter, but 


They muft have feen me. 


Meanwhile, as I ftood 


Before the door, came by an old acquaintance, .. 
At fight of whom, I flew, with all my fpeed,. 
Into a narrow unfrequented alley * | 3 
And thence into another,, and another, 
Frighten’d and flurried. as I {campered on,. 

Left any one fhould know me in this habit. ; 


But is that Thais ? She. 


I’m all aground. 


What fhall I do ?---Pfhaw | ;what have I to care? 


What can. fhe.do to me? 
Thais. Let’s up to him. 


Oh, Dorus! Good fir, welcome ree * firrah, 


You ran away. 


* At Antipho’s, ec.) Cherea 
affigns very natural reafons for 
not having changed his drefs : 
in which it is worth while to 

_obferve the art of Terence, fince 


‘the fequel ‘of the fable made it 


abfolutely neceflary that Cherea | 
fhould appear again beforeThais 
in the habit which he wore | 
while in the houfe, Dacrer. 


O 4 Cher. 
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Cher. Yes, madam ! = 
Thais. And. you think -. oo... 
It was a clever trick, J warrant you! > 
Cher. No, ‘madam |. er 
Thais. Can: you. believe that you fhall = anpuaith'd? 
Cher. For, ive me this one fault! If 1 commit 
Another, kill me J , 
Thais. Do you “dread : ny. rey 
Char. No, ma vam) ; 
be hais. “What then a by 
Cher. Tonly was afraid, he att 
She might accuse, me to you, [pointing to Pythiasy. 
Thais, Of what crime ? i AR 
. Cher. A. little matter. 
- Pyth. Rogue! a little matter ? 
Is it fo little, think you, to abufe. 
A virgin, -and a citizen ? 
Char. I thought 
She was my fellow-fervant. 
Pyth. Fellow-fervant ! 1 
T can fcarce hold from flying at his hala 
Maanftrous ! ! che’ s come to make his fport.of us, 


ne bais. Away! you rave, 
Pyth. NotI. If I had done’t, 


I fhould have ftill been in the monfter’s debt ; 
Particularly, as he o owns s himfelf 
Your feryant. 


Pyth, Well---no more of this. Oh, Cheres, 
a You've 
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You've done a deed unworthy of yourtelf: | 
For granting, 1 perhaps might well defer eve 
This injury, it was not fonourable 
In You to do it.—As I live, I know not © ea a 
What counfel to perfue about this girls 3 : 
You’ve fo deftroy’d my meafures, that I cannot _ 
Reftore her, without blufhing, to her friends, | 
Nor fo deliver her, as I propos’d, — 
To make them thank me for my kindnefs, Chores, 
Cher. Henceforth, I hope, eternal peace fhall be 
Betwixt us, Thais! Oft from things like thefe, 
And bad beginnings, warmeft friendthips rife: 
What if fome God hath qrder'd Yl this ¢ ik tl 
Thais. Indeed, 
T'll fo interpret it, and wifh it fo.” 
Cher. I prithee do !—and be affur of this, 
That nought I did in fcorn, but all in love. 
Thais. 1 do believe it; and, on that account, 
More readily forgive you: for oh, Cherea, — 
I am not form’d of an ungentle nature, — 
Nor am I now to learn the pow’r of love. 
Cher. Now, Thais, by my life, I love Thee too. 
Pyth. Then, by my troth, you muft take care of 
him, - So jeer sae AAS | 
Cher,.1 durft not——* * 
Pyth. I don’t mind a word you fay. 
Thais, Have done! 


tute thie 


Cher. 
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Cher. But now, in this one circumftance, 
Let me befeech you to affift.me, Thais! 
I truft myfelf intirely to your care; | 
Invoke you, as my patronefs;.implore.you. 
Perdition feize me, but I’ll marry her! 
Thais. But if your father 
« Cher. ; What of Him? Iknow ... 
“He'll foon confent, provided it-appears 
That the’ ’s a citizen. x 
Thais. If you'll but wait ; 
_ A little while, her brother will be here : 
He’s gone.to fetch the nurfe, that brought her up ; 
And You hall witnefs the difcovery, , 
Cher. 1 will remain, then. 
Thais. But, in the mean time, ) 
Had you not rather wait within, than here 
Before the door ? — 
Cher. Much rather. 
Pyth. What the plague 
Are you about } P 
Thais. What now ! > 
Pyth. What now, indeed ? 
Will you let Him within your doors again? 
Thais. Why not? 
_ Pyth. Remember that I prophecy, 
He'll make fome freth difturbance. 
Thais. Prithee, peace! 





Pyth. 


4 
> - 
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Pyth. It feems, you have not had fafiicient proof ° 
Of his affurance. 
Cher. Vll-do no harm, ‘pyilias?: ie 
Pyth. VM not believe it, till I fee’ it, Cheerea: ; 
Cher. But you fhall death eee Lape ! 
Pyth. No, not I. 2 
For, by my troth, I sib truft hatha ‘ii you, © 
Neither to keep, ‘nor be kept by ape warwei 
Away ! 
Thais. Oh brave! the brother's here. iva: outs 
Cher. Confufion ! 
Let’s in, dear Thais! I'd not have ti fee me | 
Here in this drefs. . | 
Thais. Why fo? Are you afham’ a? 
Cher. 1am indeed. 
Pyth. Indeed! afham’d! oh dear’! 
Think of the girl! 
Thais. Go in! Tl follow you. 
* Pythias, do you ftay here to bring in Chremes, ° 
[Exeunt Thais and Cherea, 


* Pythias, do you fray here.) inducing him. to divulge the - 
Pythias is left om the ftage, in whole affair to Chaerea’s father. 
order to bringonthecataftrophe, Donatus. 
by frightening Parmeno, and... 


SCENE. 
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$6.8. Ba: 
PYTHIAS, CHREMES, SOPHRONA, 


»Pyibh. What can I think of? what can I devife ? 
_ Some trick now to»beveven with:that rogue 
Who palm’d this: young fpark:on use! _.. 
Chrem, leading the nurfe.| Nay es ftir’. 
Your ftumps a little fafter,: nurfel 
Soph. I come. dsdoig ¢ 
| Chrem) “Ay, marry 5 re you: Hon t come on a jot. 
Pyth. Well! have you fhewn the iene the saws] 
Chrem. Ihave. © 
Pyih. And pray what fays fhe? Dia fhe know them? 
Chrem. At firft fight, eit 
Pyth. Oh brave news! I’m glad to dais it's 
For I’ve a kindnefs for the Girl. Goring 
ited miftref$ is impatient for your coming. 
aig bE So Exewnt Chremes and Sophronas 
See, yonder’s my, good mafter Parmeno, 
Marching this way. ‘How unconcern’d, forfooth, 
He ftalks along!But Tye devis’d, I'hope, 
The meansto vex ‘him forely.—-Firtt Pil in, 
To know the truth of ‘this difeovery; 
Andthen return toterrify this rafcal. » PExit. 


SCENE 


"HEE UN Uc SB 


PAR MEIN O.. 1) 


Par. Y’'m come to.fee what Chzrea has been doing : 
Who, if he has but’manag’d matters well, 
Good heav’ns, how much, and what fincere applaufe 
Shall Parmeno acquire!---For not to mention, © 7 
In an intrigue fo difficult as this, 
Of fo much probable expence at leaft, 
Since with a griping harlot he’d have te ag 
That I’ve procur’d for him the girl.he lov’d, , 
Without coft, charge, or trouble; totherpoint, 
That, that I hold my matter-piece, éhere think... 
I’ve gain’d the prize, in fhewing a young {park., 7) 
The difpofitions and the ways of harlots ; 
Which having early learnt, he’ll ever fhun. ., | 

{ Enter Pythias: bebindy 

When they’re red forfooth, there’s none fo clean, 
Nothing fo trim, fo elegant, as they ; : oe 
Nor, when they fup with a gallant, fo nice! 
To fee thefe very creatures’ gluttony, - 
Filth, poverty, andimeannefs, when at homes...) |. 
So eager after food, that they devour 2 7. a 
From yefterday’s ftale broth the coarfe black, bread a 
All this to Know ‘is fafety to young men. 


SCENE 


ge | HBO RU N Urey 


8c BN EB oye 
PYTHIAS, PARMENO. 


Pri. bebind.] °F aith, firrah, Til be handfoniely 
reveng’d 
For all you’ve done ‘ad ase Pay fall not t boaft 
Your tricks on us without due punifhment. — ‘ 
[aloud, coming forward, 
Oh heav’ns! oh dreadful deed! oh haplefs youth! 
Oh witked Parmeno, that brought him here! 
Par. What now? 
Pyth. It mov’d me fo, I eid not bear — 
To fee it: therefore I flew out o’doors, 
What an example will they make of him! 
Par. Oh Jupiter! what tumult can this be? 
Am undone, or no?---PIl e’en enquire. 
Pythias, [ going up] What now? what is *t you rave . 
' about ? 
‘Who's to be made this terrible example ? 
Pyth. Who? moft audacious moitfter while you ~ 
meant : 
To play your tricks on Us, you have deftroy’d 
_ The youth, whom you brought hither for the Eunuch. 
Par. How fo? and what has happei’d? Prithee 
tell me ! | 
Pyth. 
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_Pyth, Tell you? esi know the virgin, that was 
ees 
To-day to Thais, is a citizen 3 gi 
Her brother too a man of the firft rank ? 
Par. 1 did not know it? 3 
Pyth. Ay; but fo it {eems. ; sane 
The poor young fpark abus’d the girl; 2 thing 
No fooner known, than he, the furious brother —— 
Par. Did what? ; 
Pyth. Firft bound him hand and Haske 
Par. How! bound him! 
Pyth. And now; though Thais vee aig. not to 
do it—— | 
Par. How! what! 
- Pyth. Moreover threatens, he will ferve him 
After the manner of adulterers ; Tee 
A thing I ne’er faw done, and ne’er defire. 
Par. How durft he offer at an. act fo monftrous ? 
Pyth.. And why. fo monttrous ? 
Par. Is it not moft monftrous ? 
Who ever faw a young man feiz’d by force, 
And punifh’d : for’ adultery in a Brose e 
Pyth. I don’t know. 
Par. Ay; but you muit all Know this. 
I. tell you,..and foretell you,. that young. iaark 
Is my old mafter’s. fon. s 5% 
Pyth, Indeed! is he 2 | } Hye 
7 4 | Par, 
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Par. And let not Thais fuffer any one 
To do him any violence !---But way, : 

Don’t I. rufh in myfelf ? ar 

Pyth. Ah! have a care, 

What you're about ; left you do him no eal <i 
And hurt yourfelf: for they imagine You, 
_ Whatever has been done, the caufe of all. 

Par. What fhall I do’ then?. what refolve: ? Confufion! 
---Oh! yonder’s my old matter, joft return’d 
To town. Shall I tell Him of it, or no?.: 

T’ll tell him, tho’ I am well convine’d, the be amp: 
Will light on me, and heavily: And yet 
It muft be done to help poor Cherea. 
Pyth. Right. 
I'll in again; and You, in the mean while, 
Tell the old gentleman the whole affair... [ Exit, 


Sore NN reer 
*Enter L.A CHE S.. 


Laches. I’ve this convenience from mny neighb'ring 
villa ; 
I'm never tir’d of country, or of town. 


 * Enter Laches.) Here the that the fadden’ tari of their 
Poet introduces Laches, as he ftate of mind might be more 
did Parmeno juft before, in a entertaining to the hero 
ftate of perfect tranquillity; Donates. 

: Fer 3 


»% 
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For as difguft ‘comes on, I change’ my place. 
---But is not that our Parmeno? ’Tis he, 
Parmeno, who is it you’re waiting for 
Before that door ? 
Par. Who’s that? oh, Sir! you’re welcome: 
I’m glad to fee you fafe return’d to town. 

Laches. Whom do you wait for ? 

Par. Ym undone: my tongue 
Cleaves to my mouth thro’ fear. == apart. 

Laches. Ha! what’s the matter? — 

Why do you tremble fo? Is all right ? Speak ! 

Par. Firft be perfuaded, Sir,---for that’s the cafe, 
Whatever has befallen, has not befallen z 
Through any fault of mine. | 

Laches. What is’t ? 

Par. That's true. 

Your pardon, Sir, I fhould have told that firft. 
---Phedria lately bought a certain Eunuch 
By way of prefent to this gentlewoman. 

Laches. What gentlewoman; firrah’? 

Par., Madam Thais. 

Laches. “Bought : ? I'm undone at ¢ what price ? 

Par. Twenty Mine. 

Laches. Pm ruin’d. © 

Par. And then Chaerea’s fall’n in love 
With’ a young mufick-girt. 

Laches. How! whatdin love ! 

Vou. I. P Knows 


Fer Ow 
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Knows ‘He, already, what a harlot is ? 
Is He in town? misfortune on misfortune ! 
Par, Nay, Sir! don’t look on-me!. it was not 
done 
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‘By my advice... : hima Sn 
Laches. Leave prating of Satie 

As for you, rafcal, if I live---But , firft, . 

W hatever has befallen, tell me, quick 
Par:. Chesrea was carried thither for the Eunuch’: 
Laches. He for the Eunuch ? 
Par. Yes: fince when, it feems, 

’ They've feiz’d and bound him for‘a tavifher. 
Laches. Confufion ? : 
Par. See the impudence of harlots 1°” ’ 


rw ¢ 
ive 


' Laches. fs there aught elfe of evil or mmisfortane, 4 


‘You have not told me yet? 
‘Par. You know the whole. 


Laches. Then why do I delay to rufh in on them?’ 


* Exit.| The terror of La- 
ches accounts for his fudden 
confent to the union of Cherea 
and Pamphila: for though he 
could not fettle the matter en- 
tirely with credit, yet he was 
glad to find his fon had made 
an wnequal match, rather than 
endangered his life. Donatus. 

I think Cherea apologizes 


fill better for this arrangement 


or 


[ Exit.* 


in the feene with Thais ‘at the’ 
opening of this act, where he 


+ 


fays, he is confident of obtain- 


ing his father’s confent, pro- 


vided Pamphila proves to be a. 


Citizen $ and indeed the match 
between them is rather a repa- 


ration of an injury done to her, ; 
than a See of Me 


felf. 


_ 


eet 9 


d Par. 
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Par. There is no doubt but I fhall fmart for this, 
But fince I was oblig’d to’t, I rejoice 
That I fhall make thefe ftrumpets fuffer too : 
For our old gentleman has long defir’d * 
Some caufe to punifh them; and now he has it, 


oS QUE Ne Vin 
Enter P YT HIAS;RARMENO at adiftance. 


Pyth. I {wear, that I was never better pleas’d, 
Than when I faw th’ old man come blund’ring in, 
I had the jeft alone; for I alone ~ 
Knew what he was afraid of. 

Par. Hey! what now ? 

Pyth, ’'m now come forth t’encounter Parmeno, 
WwW here is he? 

Par, She feeks me.. 

Pyth.Oh, there he is. 
Til go up to him. 

_ Par.-Well, fool, what’s the matter? [Pyth. laughs. 
What wou’d you? what d’ye laugh, at? Hey! what 
| fill? Hf gat : 

~ Pyth..Oh, I fhall die: Pm horribly fatigw’d 


* Bas long defir’d Jome caufe. ment of Laches againft Thais, 
_ #0 punifh them.] Donatus tells us on account of her having cor- 
_ that Menander was more ex- rupted Phzdria. 
plicit concerning the refent- | 
Ck ied Pa With 
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With laughing at you. 
Par. For what caufe ? 
Pyth.. What caufe ? 
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[laughing beartily. ° 


[/aughing. 


I ne’er faw, ne’er fhall fee, a greater fool. — 

Oh, ’tis impoffible to tell what fport* 

You’ve made within.—I fwear, I always thought 
That you had been a fhrewd, ‘fharp, cunning fellow, 
What! to believe directly what I told you ! 

+-Or was not you contented with the crime. 


&. 
“* What. Yport you've made. 


within.] There is a great error, 


in regard to the Unity of Time, ~ 


in Teérence’s Eunuch, when 
Laches, the old Man, enters by 


miftake into the houfe of Thais,’ 


where betwixt his Exit, and 
the Entrance of Pythias, who 
comes to give ample relation of 
the diforders he has. raifed 
within, Parmeno, who was left 
‘upon the ftage, has not above five 
lines to fpeak. C’e/ bien employer 
un temps fi court, 

Dayvén’ s Effay of Dramatick 


 Befides . ae abfardity here 


taken notice of by Dryden, in 
regard to Time, there is alfo 
another inconvenience, in the 
prefent inftance,- arifing from 
too ftri& an adherence to the 
Unity of Place. Whata figure 
would this narration of Pythias 
have made, if thrown into ac- 
tion! The circumftances aye in 


3 


themfelves as-truly comick.as 
thofe of any fceng in this excel- 
lent play ; and it would be welt 
worth while to folloy:Laches 
into the houfe, to be prefent at 
the ridiculous diftrefs and con- 
fafion, which his prefence. muft 
cceafion, 

There is; however, much more 
to. be commended, and. even 
imitated, than cehtarea. in the 
confiruétion of this. laf a&. 
All that pafles between Pythias, 
Parmeno, and smart ee is truly 
admirable. 


+ Was not ‘jou contented.|° An 
penitebat. ‘This, as, Patrick” 
obferves, is not to be explained 
did you repent ? Bat-avas not you 
contented ? Donatus gives, the 
fame interpretation, and con- 
firms it by citations from our 
Author and Plautus, as well as 
Patrick by quotations from Ci- 
cero, 


You | 
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You urg’d the youth to perpetrate, unlefs 

You afterwards betray’d him to his father ? 

How d’ye fuppofe he felt, when old Grey-beard 

Surpriz’d him in that habit? —What! you find 

That you’re undone. [Laughing heartily. 
Par. What’s this, Impertinence ? 

Was it a lie, you told me? D’ye laugh ftill ? 

Ts’t fuch a jeft to make fools of us, hag? 


Pyth. Delightful! (laughing. 

Par. If you don’t pay dearly for it!— 

Pyth. Perhaps fo. > «» sv [laughingy. —* 
Par: Yl return it. ar ae 3 

Pyth. Oh, no-doubt on’t.. — —_ [Jaughing. 


But what you threaten Parmeno, is diftant : 

You'll be trufs’d up to-day; who firft draw in. 

A raw young lad to fin, and then betray him. 

They'll both confpire to make you an example. 
(Jaughing. 

Par. Ym done for. 

Pyth. Take this, flave, as a reward 

. For the fine gift you fent us; fo, farewell! 

E UD Pn | [Exit Pythias, 

_, Par, Ive been a fool indeed; and dike a rat, 

’ Betray’d myfelf to-day by my own fqueaking. 


Bc? P 3 SCENE 
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SC EN EVIL, 


* Enter THRASO, GNATHO,  [Parmeno debind. 


. Gnat. What now? with what hope, or defign, ‘ad-: | 


vances we a: 


‘What’s your ihtention: “‘Thralo? S 


Tbra. My intention ? 


To Thais to furrender at difcretion, 


Giat. How fay you? 


* Enter Thrafo and Gnatho.| 
With the éntrance of Laches 
into the houfe of Thais, and in 
. confequence of it, his confent 
to the marriage of Cherea with 
Pamphila, the Fable of the Eu- 
nuch is certainly concluded : 
and all that follows, like the 
lat feene of the» Andrian, is 
bat the lame completion of an 
epifode, limping after the main 
aftion. In the four firk acts 
the adventures of Thrafo are fo 
artfully interwoven with ‘the 
other bufinefs of the play, that 
they are fairly blended and jn- 
corporated with the fable of the 
Eunuch : but here we perceive, 
that though our Author has got 
rid of one of Menander’s pieces, 
the other, the Colax, ftill hangs 
heavy on his hands, Were an 
author to form his play on 


: 


twenty . different .pieces,, if he 
could melt them all down into 
one agtion, there would bé no 
impropriety :, but if he borrows 
only from Two, whenever the 
epifode ceafes to act. as one of 
the neceflary {prings of the main 
action, it becomes redundant ; * 
and ‘the Unity of the Aétion 


_ (perhaps the only Unity, which 


ought never to be violated) is 
deftroyed. Thrafo, fays Do- 
natus, is’ brought back again, 


‘Gn order to be admitted to forne 
“fhare ‘in the good graces of 


Thais, that he may not be made 
unhappy at the end of the play: 
but furely it is an effential part 
of the Poetical fuftice of Co- 
medy to expofe coxcombs to ri- 
dicuie, and to ptnifh them, 
though withoutany fhocking fe- 
verity, for their follies. 


Thra. 
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Why fhould not I, 


Thra. Even fo. 
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As well as Hercules to Omphale ? 
Gnat. A fit example.---Oh, that'I could fee her 
*Combing your empty noddle with her flipper! 


But her ae opens. 


(ofide. 


I; brafo. Death! what Shae | now? 
I ne’er fo much as faw this. face before. 
Why burfts he forth with fuch alacrity ? 


SCR CONE 


IX. me 


- Enter CHEREA at another part of the Stage 


Cher. Lives there, my countrymen, a moe man 
To-day than 1?—Not one.—For on my head _ 
The Gods have plainly emptied all their ftore, 


On whom they’ye pour’d a flood of blifs at once. 
Par. What’s he fo pleas'd at? 


+ Combing your empty noddle 
with ber flipper.] Utinam ziti 
. commitigari videam fandalio ca- 
put. It is fomewhat extraordi- 
nary that Donatus, who has an- 
_ alized almoft every word of our 
author’s text;fhould omit taking 
notice of the irony conveyed by 
the word commitigari, which in 
Ainfworth’s Dictionary is well 
explana by, demulceri. 


Pas 


_ Omphale was a queen of 
Lydia,. with .whom Hercules 
falling in love, fhe impofed on 
him the tafk.of {pinning wool ; 


.and Gnatho,, according-to, Ma- | 


dam. Dacier,.here alludes to 


. fome old comedy. on this fub- 


je&, in which the hero was re- 
prefenced with a diftaff by the 
fide of his miftrefs, who. broke 
his head with her flipper. 


P 4 Cher. 
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Char. feeing bim.} Oh my Parmeno'! 
Inventor, undertaker; perfecter 
Of all my pleafures,: know’ft thou a FoR? 
Know’ft thou my Paniphila’s a ‘citizén 2 | 

Par. I’ve heard fo. ° ceed sb: 
Char. Know’it thou, the’s betrétli’d niy wif?) “>! 

Par. Good news, by heaven! | 

Guat. Hear’ you, pat | he fays ? [to Thr 5.” 

Char. Then? rejoice, my brother Phaxdria’s love 

Is quietly fecur’d'to him forever ; 

~ We’se now one family ; and Thais has. 
Found favour with my father, and refign’d 
Herfelf to Us for patton age and care. 

Par. She’s then entirely Pumas! ae y; 

- Char. Ay entirely: | 
Par. Another caufe of joy : ‘the Captain routed! 
COher> See, Parmeno, my brother (whereloe’er 

He be) know this, as foon as poffible! : : 
Par. Vu feeuifihe’sat:homes + is [ Exit. no» 
Thrafo. Heft any;doubt:.. ts 

But [’at entirely:ruin’d; Gnatho? 

Guat. Noné. 

Cher W hat. thall.Lmention firth? whont praife the 

matt? "scod <) 
Him that advis’ds this pr Ae 2 or myfelf 
That durft to undertake it ?+--or extol. 


Fortine, 
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Fortune, the governefs of all, who deign’d, ; 
Events fo many, of fuch moment too, 
So happily to clofe within one day Psi) Mee 
Or thall I praife my father’s frank good-humour, 
And gay feftivity ?---Oh, Jupiter, 
Make but thefe bleflings permanent ! 


$30: Bh Be oe 
Enter PHEDRDIA. 


Phed. Good heavens ! ! 
What wond’rous things has Parmeno juft told me! 
But where’s my brother ? 

Cher. Here. 

Phed. Ym quite tranfported. 

Cher. I dare believe you are; -and truft me, 

brother, 

None can be worthier of your love than Thais: 

Our family are all much bounden .to her. | 
 Phed. So! you'd need fing her praife tome! > 
Thrafo. Confufion ! , 

As my hope dies, my paffion gathers ftrength. 
Gnatho, your help! my only hope’s in you. 
Guat. Whatwould you have me do? 
Tbrafo. Accomplifh this; - : 
By pray’r, by purchafe, that I ftill may have 
Some 
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Some little fhare in, Thais, eis ots 
Gnat. A hard tafk ! . 
.  Ibrafo. Do but incline to. do’ ts, you can, I know, 
Effect i it, and demand whatever gift, 
Whate’er reward you pleafe, it fhall be your's, 
Guat. Indeed ? 
Thrafo. Indeed. 
_Gnat. If L accomplifh this, ....,..., 
7 I claim, that you agree to throw. your deors, | 
Prefent or abfent, always open to me ; 
A welcome uninvited eueft for ever. - 
Throfo. 1 pawn my honour as the 5 BEAR, 
Guat. Vl try, , 
Pbhed. What voice is that? Oh, Thrafo! 
Dbrafo. Gentlemen, 
Good day ! 
Phed. Perhaps you'r re not acquainted itm 
With what has happen’d here ? . 
Thrafo. I am. 
_ Phed. Why then 
Do I behold you in thefe territatics? 
Thrafo. Depending on———. 
Phed. Depend on nought but this ! 
% Captain, I give you warning, if, henceforth, 
ol ever find’you i in this ftreet, although 
| You tell me, ‘* J was looking for, another, 
“ Twas but bl ing sera ” expect no quarter. , 
Guat. 
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Guat. Oh fie! that is not handfome. 
Phed, 1 have faid it. ie 
Gnat. You cannot be fo rude; ~~ 
Phzad. \t thall be fo. 
Gnat. Firft grant mea fhort Seating */ if you lik 
What I propofe, agree to’t. 
Phed. Let us hear! 
Gnat. Do you retire a moment, Thrafo! (Thal 
retires.| Firft 
I muft befeech you both, moft firmly think, 
That I, whate’er I do in this affair, © 
For my own fake I do it: But if that — 
Likewife advantage You, not to agree rare 
In you were folly. eed 
Phed. What are your pops’ Pat 
Gnat. 1 think, ’twere not imprudent to admit 
The Captain, as your rival, : 
Phed. How! 
Admit him, fay you? 
Guat. Nay reflect a little. 
Phedria, you live at a high rate with Thais, 
Revel, and feaft, and ftick at no expence. 
Yet what you give’s but little, and you know 
*Tis needful Thais fhould receive’ much more, 
Now to fupply your love without your coft, 
A fitter perfon, one more form/’d, can’t be 
‘Than Thrafo is: Firft, he ‘has wherewithal 


* 


“aa 
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To give, and gives molt largely > A fool-too, 
A dolt, a block, that fnores out night and day; 
Nor can you fear the’ll @er grow fond of him ; 
And you may drive him out whene’ér you pleafe.- 


- Phed. What thall we'do? 
Gnat. Moreover this; the which 


[to Chaerea. 


I hold no trifle, no man entertains 


More nobly or more freely. 


Phad. 1 begin 


To think we’ve need of fuch'a fool... 


Cher. And I. 


Gnat. Well jude’d! and let me lige one favour rnore ; 
Admit me into your: fraternity ! 
- Pve roll’d this ftone too long.* 


Phed. We do admit you. 
Cher. With all our hearts. 
Gnat. And you, firs, in return, 
4+Shall pledge me in the Captain 5 ‘€at him; drink 


him: 

And laugh at. him, 
Cher.<-AX bargain} 
Phed. }?Tis his due. 
* Roll'd this frone.] Pleafant 


allufion to the fable of Sifyphus. 
Donatus. 


+ Shall pledge me in the Cap- 
tain, €¥c.) » Facetioufly faid in 
the charaéter of the Parafite, 


who difcourfes in convivial 
terms. Donatus. 


t ’Tis bis due.) I cannot 
think that this play, excellent 
as it is in almoit all other re- 
fpects, concludes confiftently 


- with 
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Gnat. Thrafo, whene’er you pleafe, come forward! 


Thrafo. Well! 
How ftands the cafe? 


Gnat. Alas! they knew you)not: 


But when I drew your character, and prais’d 
Your worth, according to your deeds and virtues, 


I gain’d my point. 
Thrafo. *Tis well: 


I’m much oblig’d.. 


I ne’er was any where, in all my life, 
But all folks lov’d me moft exceedingly. 
Gnat. There! Did not I affure you, ent 
-That he had all the Attick Elegance ? 
Phed. He is the very character you drew, 
Gnat. Retire then.---Ye, [to the audience] farewell, 
and clap your hands! » 


with the manners of Gentlemen: 
there is a meannefs in Phzdria 
and Cherea confenting to take 
Thrafo into their fociety with a 
view of fleecing him, which the 
Poet fhould have avoided, 
Cooke. 


The confent of Laches to 
the continuance of his Son’s 
conneétion with Thais is alfo fo 
repugnant’ to modern manners, 
that Fontaine found himfelf 
obliged to change that circum- 
ftance in his imitation of this 


' Comedy. 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 
HARRY PULTENEY, 
General of His Majefty’s aps 
THE FOLLOWING COMEDY, 
TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, 
id puMeCe ise eae 
BY HIS MOST OBLIGED 


AND OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANT, 


GEORGE COLMAN. . 


Vox. I. | Q. 


> FR. Sf OW Ss 


PROLOGUE, 

 MENEDEMUS, 
CHREMES, 
CLINIA, 
CLITIPHO, 
SYRUS, 
DROMO, 


SOSTRATA, 
ANTIPHILA, 
TSACCHES, ~ 

NURSE, 
PHRYGI A, andother fervants o, Bacchis, 


SCENE, a Village nar ATHENS. 


Ger ae 2 5 
SELF-TORMENTOR, 


Acted at the Mrca.esian Games. 


L.. Cornelius Lehtulus, and L. Valerius Flaccus, _ 
Curule Aidiles: Principal Actors, L. Ambivius 
Turpio and L. Attilius Praneftinus: The Mufick 
compofed by Flaccus, Freedman to Claudius : Taken 
from the Greek of Menander: Adcted the firft 
time with unequal flutes, afterwards with'two right- 
handed ones: It was acted a third time. Publithed, 
M. Juventius, and M. Sempronius, Confuls *. 


* Fuventius and Sempronius, Confuls.] That is, in the year of . 
Rome 590, and 163 years before Chriit. 
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PROL 


OGUE. 


EST any of you wonder, why the Bard | 
To an old a¢tor hath affigned the part 
* Suftain’d of old by young performers, + That 
I'll firft explain: then fay what brings me here. 


To-day, a whole play, wholly from the Greek, | 


We mean to reprefent :---The Self-Tormentor :{ 
Wrought from a fingle-to a double plot. || 


* Suftain’d of old by young per- 
formers.| It appears from this 
paflage that the Prologue was 
ufually fpoken by young men. 
Dacier. 

+ That Pil firft explain: then 
fay what brings me here. Te- 
rence has been accufed by fome 
criticks of being worfe than 


his word here; for, fay they,’ 


he does not firft explain why he 


. 


has chofen an old performer. 


derivation, being a compound 
of two words in that language, 
savlov Tipwpspevoc, literally fig- 
nifying a Self-Tormentor. 


|| Wrought from a fingle to a 
double plot.) Duplex que ex ar- 
gumento faa oft fimplici. This 
paflage has greatly perplexed 
the Commentators. Julius Scali- 
ger was of opinion that Terence 
called this’ Comedy. Duplex, 
double, becaufe it was aéted at 


But this accufation is unjult,” two different times: the favo 
for it is the firft thing which he 4,2 42, at the clofe of the even- 


does: what he fays before is 
merely to make the piece known, 
which bufinefs he difpatches in 
two words, and that too in a 
parenthefis. Dacrer. 

This paflage is alfo vindica- 
ted by Scaliger in his Poeticks, 
chap. 3. book 6. 

t The Self-Tormentor.] The 
Latin title of this play, Heau- 
tontimoramenos, is of Greek 


ing, and the remaining séree 
on the following morning; and 
that it therefore ferved as two 
diftin® pieces, But this con- 
jecture is not admiffible: Te- 
rence only meant to fay that he 
had doubled the charaéters ; in- 
ftead of one old man, one young 
gallant, one miftrefi, as in Me- 
nander, he had tavo old men, &c. . 
he therefore adds very properly, 
Q3 | 


novam 
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Now therefore that our Comedy i is new, * 

And what itis, Pve fhewn: who wrote it too, » 
And whofe in Greek it is, were I not fure 

+ Moftiof you-knew already, would I teil. .. 

But, wherefore I have ta’en this part upon me, 
In brief I will-deliver: for the Bard 
Has fent me here gs Pleader, not as Prologue: : 
-You he declares his Judges, me his Counfel : 
And yet as Counfel nothing can I fpeak « 

‘More than the Author teaches:me to fay, 

Who wrote th*-oration which I now recite, 


As to reports, which envious men have fpread, 
That he has ranfack’d many Grecian plays, — 
While he compofes fome few Latin ones, 


novam.effe oftendi, Phat our Co- 
medy is New,—which certainly 
could: not have been implied, 

had the charaéters been the fame 
in the Greek poet. Dacizr.’ 


* That our Comedy is new, 
&c.} Terence, pretends, that 
' having ‘doubled, the {ubje& of 
the Self-Tormentor, his piece 
is new. Lallow it; but whether 
“it is better an that account, is 
quite another question. 
PEROT. 

It is impoffible not to regret 
that there are not abave ten 
lines of the Self-Tormentor pre- 
ferved among the Fragments of 
BAenander. We are fo deeply 
Gnterefied by what. we fee of 
that character in Terence, that 


Di- 


one cannot but be curious to en- 
quire in what manner theGreek 
Poet fuftdined it. through, five 
a&s. The Roman Author, 
though he has adopted the title 
of the Greek Play, has fo al- 


tered the fable, that Menede- 


mus is foon thrown into the 
back-ground, and Chremes is 
brought forward as the princi- 
pal object: or, to vary the al- 
lufion a little, the Menedemus 
of Terence feems to be a draw. 
ing in miniature copied from a 
full length, as large as the life, 
by Menander. 


t+ Moff of you know shies, J 
This is a remarkable proof how 
careful the Romans were in the 
Rudy of the Greek Poets. S. 

That 
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That he denies not, he hasdone; nordoes ~*~ 
Repent he did it, means to do it ftill; 
Safe in the warrant and authority 
Of greater bards, who did long fince the fame, 
Then for the charge, that his Arch-Enemy * 
Malicioufly reproaches him withal, i 
That he but Jately hath applied himfelf 
+To mufick, with the genius of his friends, 
Rather than natural talents, fraught; how true, 
Your judgment, your opinion, muft decide. 

~ I would intreat you, therefore, not to lean 
To tales of flander, rather than of candour. 
Be favourable; nurfe with growing hopes 
The bards, who give you pleafing novelties ; 
Pleafing \ fay, not fuch as His I mean, 
+ Who lately introduc’d a breathlefs flave, 
Making the croud give way:---But wherefore trace 
A dunce’s faults? which fhall be hewn at large, 
When more-he writes, unlefs he ceafe to rail, 


* His Arch-Enemy.| Lufcins t Who lately introduc’d a - 
Lavinius, the fame Poet whois breathle/s flave, &c.] It mutt 
mentioned in the Prologues to have been a wretched piece, if 
the Andrian and Eunuch, this was the moft beautiful paf- 

+ To Mufick.| The Antients . : 

“-ealled that greed which we 79 ore neceflary, as may be 
mavw!:term™> the Belles Lee, ci’ the Amphitryon ‘of 
Ariftophanes more than once Pleats, where Mercury runs in 

- ‘calls the art of dramatick wri- ©'Y&> 
ting, Mufick, Dacier. 


Concedite atque abjcedite, omnes de wid decedite. 
“ Q4 ‘Terence 


fage in it. Yet fuchan incident ~ 


: agere. 
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Attend impartially! and let me once 


O.G.U E 


v 


‘Without annoyance act an eafy part ;* 
Left your old fervant be o’er-labour ‘d fill. 


Terence therefore ‘only blames 
thofe authoys, who, like Lufcj- 
us, made it the Capital circum~- 
fiance in their plays. DaciEr. 


Had Madam Dacier quoted 


the whole -pafflage in thé Amy 
phitryon, I think it would have. 
been evident that Plautus alfa 


| meant to ridicule the like prac- 


tice, r 


Concedite atque, a fedite, omnes de wid. decedite, 

Nec quifguam tam audax fiat homo, qui obviam infiftat mibi ! 
Nam mibi quidem, bercle, qui minus liceat Deo minitarier : 

xi rg ni decedat mihi, quam Jervulo in Comaediis ? 


Plaut. Amph. 44. 2. Se. ce: 


Give piace, ie room, ftand by, and clear the way, 
Nor any be fo bold to ftop my fpeed ! 
For fhall not I, who am a Deity, 
Menace'the croud, unlefs they yield to me, . 
As well as Slaves in Comedy ? 


* AG an cafy part.) Statariam 
The word Statariam has 
not been thoroughly undér- 
ftood ; in order more fully to 
explain it, we muft: have re- 
courfe to its original. meaning. 
The Greek Poets divided their 
chorufes into twa different forts 
of verfe, the gacma wean, /Pa- 
iarios verfus, {9 called, becanfe 


the actor who’ repeated them - 


never moved from his place ; 
and into the razpodimg wean, ™mo- 
iorios verfus, becaufe the per- 
former Akipped and danced a- 
bout while he was repeating 
his part. This has been per- 
feétly well ‘explained by the 
_ Seholiafs upon ABfchylus and 
Ariftophanes. The Romans 


Sin levigefy af alium mox defertur gregem. 


made the fame diftinGtions, and 
called thafe Pieces Stataria 
which were grave and compofed, 
and required little or no ation. 
The Motorie on the contrary 
were lively and full of bufinefs 
andaction,— This Play is of the 
former kind.—Some Commen- 
tators imagine Terence means 
one charaéter only by Stazariam, 
as if per/onam were to be under, 
ftood; but though the Antients 
did call the a€tors fararios et mo- 
torios, according to the different 
parts they were engaged in, Iam 
convinced that it is not in this 
place at all applicable to them, 
but to the’ whole comedy: how 
elfe are we to explain the 45th . 
verfe? 


To 


; 4 
aw, rye 


bukee 1- OG UE: 
With toilfome characters, the running flave, 
The eating parafite, enrag’d old man, 
The bold-fae’d fharper, covetous procurer ; 


Parts, that afk pow’rs of voice, and iron fides, 


Deign then, for my fake, to accept this plea, 
And grant me fome remiffion from my labour. 
For they, who now produce new comedies, 

Spare not my age: If there is aught laborious, 
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They run to me;. but if of little weight, 


Away to others. 


In our piece to-day 


* The ftile is pure: Now. try my talents then 


In either character, 


To apply it to any one of the 
other a¢tors of the company, 
would be overftraining the fenfe 
of the text. Dacrer. 

Being entirely of a different 
opinion from Madam Dacier, 
' concerning the fenfe of the 
words Statariam agere, I have 
tranflated them as referring 
merely te the character, which 
the Prologue-Speaker was to 
play, (which I apprehend to 


——$—$— 





If I for gain, 


have been Menedemus) and not 
to the whole comedy : and the 
lines immediately fubfequent, I 
think, confirm" this interpreta- 
tion, as they contain a defcrip- 
tion of the Jaborious characters 
he ufually reprefented, Clamore 
Jummo, cum labore maxumo; 
which he urges as a plea for his 
being allowed to aé an eafier 
Pee at prefent. 


das poteftatem, wiki 


Statariam agere, ut liceat per filentium, 


As to the difficulty ftarted by 
Madam Dacier ee the 
line, - 

Sin levis ef, ad alium mox 

defertur gregem, : 
it is a difficulty, which I muft 
ewr I cannot yery well com- 


prehend ; nor do I fee the leaft 
neceflity of applying that verfe 
to any one of the other aétors 
of the company, in order to 
warrant this interpretation. 


* The file is pure.) Terence 
with great propriety commends 
this 
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PROLOGUE 


Never o ’er-rated | my abilities ; ; 
If I have held it till my chief reward 
To be fubfervient to your pleafure ; fix 


In me a fair example, that our youth 
May feek to pleafe You, rather than Themfelves. | 


this play for the Siatity of its 
ftile; he knew it to be very 
deficient in point of action, 
and therefore determined to re- 
pair that defe& bythe vivacity 
and purity of the language ; 
and he has perfeftly fucceeded, 
DAciER: 

‘With all due deference to 


Madam Dacier, the play is, in 
my mind, far from being def- 
titute of action: the plot being 
as artfully conftruéted, and con- 
taining as many unexpected 
turns'and variety of incidents, 
as any of our Author’s pieces, 
as may perhaps appear in the 


_courfe of theie-notes, 
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Re es asSicks, diple lee 
CHREMES, MENEDEMUS, 


CHREMES. 


HOUGH our acquaintance is as yet but young, 


Since you have bought this farm that neigh- 


bours mine, 


Aind little other commerce is betwixt us; 


* The Self-Tormentor.] ‘There 
is, perhaps, no play of Te- 
rence, wherein the Author has 
pointed out the place and time 
of aétion with more exanefs 
than. in the’ prefent: and yet 
the fettling thofetwo points has 
occafioned a moft furious con- 
troverfy between two learned 
Frenchahen, Hedelin and Me- 
nage. Madam Dacier, in her re- 
marks,hasendeavoured to mode- 
rate between them, fometimes 
inclining to one fide, and fome- 
times tothe other. 1, perhaps, 
in my turn, fhall occafionally 
differ from all three, not doubt- 
ing but I fhall become equally 


liable to the reprehenfions of. 
future criticks. I hall, how- 
ever, endeavour to found my 
remarks on an accurate exami- 
nation of the piece itfelf, and 
to draw my arguments from 
within, rather than from with- 
out. The principal caufe of 
the different errors of Hedelin 
and Menage, feems to me to 
have been an idle parade of 
learning, foreign to the purpofe; 
together with an obftinate ad- 
herence to their feveral fyftems, 
which having once adopted, 
they were refolved to fquare all 
their arguments to the fupport 
of their opinions, rather than 
' to 
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“hae SELF.TORMENTOR, 


Yet or your virtue, or good neighbourhood, 
(Which is in my opinion kin to friendfhip) 
Urge me to tell you, fairly, openly, _ : 


That you appear to me to labour more 


Than your age warrants, or affairs require. 


For inthe name of heav’n and earth, what wou'd yeu? 
: What do you drive at ? Threefcore years of age, 
Or older, as I gue ; -with an eftate, . 

Better than which, more profitable, none ; 

In thefe parts hold; mafter of many flaves ; 

As if you had not one at your command, 


You labour in their. offices yourfelf. 
I ne’er go out fo foon,’ return fo late,” 
Morning or evening, but I fee you ftill 


to direct them towards the in- 
veftigation of truth. The mat- 
ters in difpute between them, 
though drawn out to a great 
‘Jength of controverfy, lie in a 
“very narrow compafs, But 
there being in both an apparent 
jealoufy of their charadters, as 
{cholars, both were induced:to 
multiply quotations and illuf- 
trations from other authors, in- 
ilead of turning their attention 
fuficiently to thetext, and ma- 
king the poet a comment on 
himfelf; which every. writer, 
_efpecially thofe who attempt 


the Drama, ought to be. Bach’ 


were in fume infances wroiig ; 
aud evem when they were in 


the right, having condefcendéed 
to maintain their opinion with 
falfe arguments, eath in their 
turn afforded the opponent an 
opportunity of cavilling with 
fome appearance of  juttice. 
Many examples of this will, I 
think, appear in the courfe of 


thefe notes, from which it may 


be concluded, that there is no 
point whatever, that lies fo 
plain and level to the under~' 
flanding, but it may be render- 
ed obfcure and intricate by 


Jearned and ingenious ' difpu- 


tants, who chufe it as a fubje& 
for the exercife of their talents 


and a difplay of their erudition. 


“At 
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At labour on your acres,* digging, ploughing, 


Or carrying fome burden: 
You ne’er remit your toil, 


* Digging, ploughing or carry- 
ing fome burden.| Fodere, aut 
arare, aut aliquid ferre. ‘This 
paflage is of much greater con- 
fequence than is generally ima- 
gined, towards the underftand- 
ing the true intent and manage- 
ment of this play; for it is 
material to know what Mene- 
demus is about when Chremes 
firft accofts him; whether he is 
at work in the field, or is re- 
turning home loaded with his 
tools. Two very learned men 
engaged in a very elaborate dif- 
putation upon this fubje&. If 
Menedemus is ftill at work 
when Chremes firft meéts~him, 
Terence would certainly have 
been guilty of a very grofs im- 
propriety in the conduct of his 
comedy ; for, as the {cene never 
changes, Menedemus muft ne- 
ceflarily be ever prefent. Te- 
rence could never be fo abfurd 
as not to guard againit falling 
into fo grofs an error. He not 
only takes care to acquaint us 
with the fituation of Menede- 
mus, but alfo with the hour of 
the day, at which the. piece 
commences; which is plainly 
marked out by thefe words, aut 
aliquid ferre, which decides the 
whole point in queftion. Me- _ 
nedemus having beea at work 


‘in 2 word,’ ey fe 
nor fpareyourfelf. =” 


all day, and being unable to fee 
any longer, takes his tools on 
his back, and is making the 
beft of his way home; Chremes 
at that very inftant ae him 
near his own door, where the 
fcene lies: the beginning of this . 
play therefore is evidently to- 
wards the clofe. of the day, 
when. Menedemus had quitted 
his work. Dacisr. 

There is certainly a’ great 
want of accuracy in this way of 
reafoning, with which Madam 
Dacier efpoufes Hedelin’s argu- 

_ment; for why, as Menage juft- 
_ly fays, fhould the words aat 
aliquid ferre refer to the manner 
in which Menedemus was then 
a€tually employed, more than 
the other words, fodere,, aut a- 
rare? or if they were fo inter- 
preted, ftill they muft be ap- 
plied to his carrying burdens in 
the courfe.of his laborious oc- 
cupations, while at. work in the 
fields. One word of marginal 
direction, fetting down the Pan- 
tomime of the fcene, according ~ 
to Diderot’s plan, would have 
folved all our doubts, on this 
head. On the whole, Menage, 
1 think, fails in his proofs that 

Menedemus is actually at work, 
though he labours that point 
exceedingly: and Hedelin is 
mani- 
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THE SELF-TORMENTOR, 


This, I am certain, is not done for pleafure. Y 
---You'll fay, perhaps, it vexes you to fee 
Your work go on fo flowly ;---do but give 


‘The time you fpend in labouring yourfelf — 


To fet your flaves to work, "twill profit more. 


manifeftly wrong in maintaining 
that the fcene lies within the 
city of Athens. One of the 


principal objeétions urged by 


Hedelin (and referred to by 
Madam Dacier in the above 
note) to the Poet’s having in- 
tended to exhibit Menedemus 
atually at work, when Chremes 
accofts him, is, that the fcene 
evidently lies between both their 
houfes. Were the fcene laid 
in town, as Hedelin contends, 
indeed it could not be: but if 
in the country adjacent, as Da- 
cier agrees with Menage, why 
might not Menedemus . be at 
workon a piece of ground lying 
between the two houfes ? It is 
natural enough that the fight of 
Menedemus thus’ employed, 
might urge Chremes to prefume, 
under the privilege of good 
neighbourhood, to {peak to 
him.= There is a brevity and 


fullennefs alfo in the anfwers of ° 


Menedemus, that feems in cha- 
“racter for a man employed, and 
unwilling to be interrupted, 
though he relents by degrees, 
and relu@tantly fuffers Chremes 
to force his tools from him.— 
His being at work toc forms a 


kind of theatrical pi@ture on the 
opening of the piece.—Thefe, 
I think, are the ftrongeft argu- 
ments, deduced from the fcene 
itfelf, which can be urged in 
behalf of the notion of Mene- — 
demus being exhibited as dt 
work on his farm ; and fome 


-of them, I think, appear weighty 


and planfible: but a farther 
examination, with an attention 
to the condué of the reft of the 


. piece, determined me to the 


contrary opinion.—At the end 
of the fcene, it is evident that 
Menedemus quits the ftage, and 
enters his own houfe. It can- 
not be faid, that he is prevail- 
ed on to defift from his labour — 
by the arguments of Chremes ; 
fince he will not even accept 
the invitation to fupper, left it 
fhould afford him arefpite from 
his mifery. It is plain there- 
fore, I think, that Terence 
meant to open the firfta& with 
the clofe of the day, together 
with the labours‘ of Menede- 
mus; as he begins ’the third 
act with the break of day and 
the coming forth of Menede- 


_ mus, to return to his toils an 


felf-punifhment. | *" + * 
The 
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Mene. Haye you fuch leifure from your own affairs: 
To think of thofe, that don’t concern you, Chremes ? > 
Chremes. 1am a man, and feel for all mankind.* 

Think, I advife, or afk for information : 


The length of this, and fome 


other controverfial notes on this_ 


comedy, will, I hope, be ex- 
cufed, when it is confidered 
that this difpute has filled whole 
volumes. f thought it incum- 
bent on me to clear up thefe 
points to the beft of my abili- 
ties; fince none can be fo juftly 
reproved for having omitted to 
explain an author’s meaning, as 
thofe who have attempted to 
tranflate him. 


* IT am a man, &e.] Homo 
Sum; bumani nibil a me alienum 
puto. Icis faid that at the de- 
livery of this fentiment, the 
whole theatre, though full of 
Svolifo and ignorant people, re- 
founded with applaufe. Sr. 
AUGUSTINE. 

It is faid this fentence was 
received with an univerfal ap- 
planfe. There cannot be a 
greater argument of the general 
good underfianding of a people, 
than a fudden confent to give 
their approbation of a fentiment 
which has noemotioninit. If 
it were {poken with never fo 
great fkill in the aétor, the 
manner of uttering that fentence 
could have nothing in it which 
could ftrike any but people of the 

4 


greate?t humanity, nay, people tlee 
gart and frilful in obfervations 
upon it. It ts pofitble he might 
have laid his hand on his breaft, 
and with a winning infinuxtion 
in his countenance, exprefled to 
his neighbour that he was a 
man who made his cafe his own: 
yet I'll engage, a player in Co- 
vent-Garden might hit fuch an 
attitude a thoufand times before 
he would have been regarded. 


STEELE’sSpecTaToR,No.s5o2, 


We are not totake this, as hath 
conftantly been done, for a fen- 


‘timent of pure humanity and the 


natural ebullition of benevolence. 
We may obferve in it a defigned 
ftroke of fatirical refentment. 
TheSelf-Tormentor,as we faw, 
had ridiculed Chremes’ curio/ity 
by a fevere reproof. Chremes, 
to be even with him, refleés 
upon the inhumanity of his _ 
temper. ** You, fays he [or 
“¢ rather he implies| {eem fuch a 
** foe to humanity, that you 
** {pare it not én yourfelf; I, on 
** the other hand, am affected 
*¢ when I feeit {ufferin another? 


‘Hurn’s Diffrtation on the Pro- 


winces of the Drama. 
I cannot difmifs this long 
note withoutexprefling my con+ 
currence 
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If right, that I may do the fame; if wrong; ? 


To turn you from it. 


Mene. I have need to do thus. 


Do you as you think fit. 


Chremes. Need any. man 


Torment himfelf > 
Mene. I need.* . 


currence with the laft cited cri- 
tick in his explanation of this 
paflage: but I cannot agree 
with Sir Richard Stecle that 
fentiments of humanity are fuf- 
fered to pafs unnoticed on our 
‘Theatres, any more than I can 
conclude with the pious St. Au- 
_ .guftine, that the Roman theatre 
was filled with foolith and igno- 
rant people. A modern aud» 
ence feems to be on the catch 
for fentiment; and perhaps 
often injudicioufly : for nothing 
can be more oppofite to the ge- 
nius of the Drama, whether in 
Tragedy or Comedy, than a 
forced detail of fentiments, un- 
lefs, like this before us, they 
grow out of the circumftances 
of the play, and fall naturally 


from the charatter that delivers 
them. The original contains a 
play of words between homo and 
Aumani, and aretort of the word 
alienum, which makes it rather 
difficult to be given withits fall 
force ii atranflation. My ver- 
fion, I am con{cious, does not 
comprehend every word; but I 
hope it will be found to include 
the whole meaning of the fenti- 
ment, * It is eafy to open it ftill 
further by a more diffufed ex- 
preflion; but I thought that 
concifenefs made it more round, 
and full, and forcible. If there 
are any readers of a different 
opinion, let them fubftitute the 
two following lines ; though I 
muft own I prefer that in the 
text. . 


Jam aman; and all calamities, 
That touch humanity, come home to me. 


* I need.) Comedy relates 
' to the whole {pecies, Tragedy 
to individuals. What I mean 
is this, the heroe of a Tragedy 
is fuch or fuch a man; Regulus, 
er Brutus, or Cato, and no 


other perfon. ‘The principal 
character of a Comedy, fhould 
on the contrary reprefent a great 
number of men. If by chance 
the Poet fhould give him fo pe- 
culiar a phyfiognomy, that there 

were 
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I’m forry for it. But what evil’s this? 3 
What is th’ offence fo grievous to your nature, 


were in fotiety but one indivi- 
dual who refembled him; Co- 
medy would relapfe into its 
childhood, and degenerate into 
fatire. 
Terence feems to me to have 
fallen dfice into this error. His 
_ Self-Tormentor is a father af- 
flied at the extremities to 
which he has driven his fon by 
an excefs of feverity ; for which 
he punifhes himfelf by rags, 
hard fare, avoiding company, 


putting away his fervants, and 
condemning himfelf to labour 
the earth with his own hands. | 
One may venture to pronounce 
fuch a father to be out of na- 
ture. A great city would fearce 
in an age furnifh one exampie 
of fo whimifical a diftrefs, 

Horace, whofe tafte was of 2 
fingular delicacy, appears: to 
me to have perceived this faulr; 
and to have glanced at it in the 
following paflage. 


Hic ? vix credere poffis 


Quam fibi non fit amicus : 


ita ut pater illes Terenti 


Fabula quem miferum nato vixiffe fugato 
Inducit, non fe pejus cruciaverit atque hit: 


Mo—’tis amazing, that this man of pelf 
Hath yet fo little friendfhip for himfelf, 
That ev’n the Self-Tormentor in the play, - 
Cruel, who drove his much-low’d fon away; . . 
Amidft the willing tortures of defpair, 
Could not, with wretchédnefs like his, compare, 


Nothing is more in the man- 
ner of this poet, than to have 
given two fenfes to pejus, one 
of which is aimed at Terence, 
while the other fallson Fufidius, 
the immediate objeé& of his fa- 
tire. Diperor. 

Perhaps the reader will ima- 
gine the latter part of the above 
note, relative to Horace, is 
tather a refinement of the in- 

Vor, I. 


Francis; 
genious critick, than the real 
intention of the fatirift: 


* Tf-you're unhappy, Tin foreg 
Sor it.) Si quid laboris eff, nols 
lem. This hort fentence in the 
original has employed all thé 
commentators. The firft claufe,; 
fi quid laboris eff, has; I thinks 
been very properly explained 
by Madam Dacier to fignify, if 
R jon 
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_ That afks fuch cruel vengeance on yourfelf ? 
Mene. Alas! alas! [7m tears. 
Chremes. Nay, weep not; but inform me. 
Be not referv’d: fear nothing: prithee, truft me: 
By confolation, counfel, or affiftance, ‘ 
I poffibly may ferve you. 
Mene. Would you know it ? 
Chremes. Ay, for the very reafon I have mention’d. 
Mene. 1 will inform you. 
Chremes. But meanwhile lay down 
- Thofe rakes: don’t tire yourfelf. 
Mene. It muft not be. 
Chremes. What mean you? 
Mene. Give me leave: that I may take 
No refpite from my toil. 
Chremes. Vil not allow it. [taking away the rakes. 
Mene. Ah, you do wrong. 
Chremes. What, and fo heavy too! 
y [weighing them in bis band. 
Mene. Such my defert. : 
Chremes. Now fpeak. [laying down the rakes. 
Mene. One only fon’ 
I have.—Have did I fay?—Had I mean, Chremes, 
Have lor no, is now uncertain. 


you have any caufe of uneafinefi; vellem, in a diredly oppofite 
~ butl prefer the fenfe given by fenfe, fqaeiey's occurs in our 
Wefterhovius tothe word nollem, author, 
Lwifh it were not fo. The word ~ 


Chremes. 
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Chremes. Wherefore ? 
Mene. That you fhall ve poi An old Corinthian 
woman 

Now fojourns here, a ftranger in thefe parts, 
And very poor, It happen’d, of her daughter 
My fon became diftractedly enamour’d ; 
F’en to the brink of marriage; and all this 
Unknown to me: which I no fooner learnt’ 
- ThanI began to deal feverely with him, / 
Not as a young and love-fick mind requir’d, 
But in the rough and ufual way of fathers. 
Daily I chid him; crying, ‘* How now, Sir !* 
“‘ Think you that you fhall hold thefe courfes long, 
“© And I your father living?---Keep a miftrefs, 
** As if fhe were your wife!---You are deceiv’d, 
“¢ If you think that, and do not know me, Clinia, 
“« While you aét worthily, you’re mine; if not, 
¢ I fhall a& towards you worthy of myfelf. 
«¢ All this arifes from mere idlenefs. 
“‘ J, at your age, ne’er thought of loves; but went 
‘ To feek my fortune in the wars in Afia, 
. % And there acquir’d in arms both wealth and glory.” 
---In ‘fhort, things came to fuch a pafs, the youth, 
O’ercome with hearing ftill the feif-fame thing, 


al 


tal 


* Hew now, Sir! Se.) There after the fame manner, in the 
is a very natural, as well as’ Prologue to the Mercator of 
truly comick defcription, ofa Plautus. 
father taking his fon to tafk, 

. R2 And 
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"And wearied out with my reproaches; thinking, 
Age and experience had enabled me 
- To judge his intereft better than himfelf, 
Went off to ferve the king in Afia, Chremes. 


Chremes. How fay you? 


Mene. Stole away three months ago, 


Without my knowledge. — 


Chremes. Both have been to blame: 
And yet this enterprize befpeaks a mind, ‘ 


Modeft and manly. 


Mene. Having heard of this 
From fome of his familiars, home I came e 
Mournful, half-mad, and almoft wild with grief. 
I fit me down; my fervants run to me; 
Some draw my fandals off; while others hafte 
*To fpread the couches, and prepare the fupper : 
Each in his way, I mark, does all he can | 


To mitigate my forrow. Noting this, 

“« How!” faid I to myfelf, “ fo many then 
© Anxious for me alone? to pleafure me? 

“< So many flaves to drefs me?+ All this coft 


* To fpread the couches.| It 
will not be improper to fay 
fomething here of the antient 
manner of eating among the 
Greeks and Romans: they fat, 
or rather lay, in an accumbent 
pofture: the beds or couches, 
on which they Jay, were round 

Pia | 


the table, which was raifed but 
a little from the ground. 
Cooxe. 


t+ So many flaves to drefs mé?] 
The better fort of people had 
eating drefles, which are here 
alluded to. Thefe dreffes were 
‘light 
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For me alone?---Meanwhile, my only fon, 


et 


\ 
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«< For whom all thefe were fit, as well as me, 


74 


34 


---Nay rather more, fince he is of an age — 

More proper for their’ ufe---Him, him, poor boy, 
Has'my unkindnefs driven forth to forrow. 
Oh I were worthy of the heavieft curfe, 

Could I brook That!---No ; long as he fhall lead 
A life of penury abroad, an exile 

Through my unjutt feverity, fo long 

Will I revenge his wrongs upon myfelf, 


“ Labouring, {craping, fparing, flaving for him.” 
---In fhort, I did fo; in the houfe I left 
Nor * cloaths, nor moveables; I {crap’d up all. 


light garments to put on as 
foon as they had bathed. They 
commonly bathed before eat- 
ing; and the chief meal was in 
the evening. Cooke. 


* Cloaths, moveables,— Slaves, 
male and female.) Nec vas, nec 
weftimentum,—ancillas, Fe. A- 
mong the fragments of Me- 
nander’s Heautontimorumenos, 
is a line much to this purpofe, 


Axsrpov, bepamawvass ipupiniatas 
The bath, maid-fervants, filver-utenfils. 


There are alfo two other lines, which feem to be delenptive of the 
miferies of being driven into exile. 


~ Osmos preverv, nas every erevdepov, 


H opmnet” sively Tov u@aws evdaipmovere 


Let him remain at home, and free remain, 
Or ceafe to be, who wou’d be truly bleft ! 


May we not conjecture from 
thefe pafiages, that this firft 
{cene is a pretty clofe tranflation 
from Menander ; efpecially as it 
contains no part of the fable, 


but what is merely relative to 
the Self-Tormentor, which, we 
know, occupied the whole play 
in the Greek poet ? 


R 3 My 
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My flaves, ‘both male and female, except thofe 
Who more than earn’d their bread in country-work, 
I fold: Then fet my houfe to fale:* In all 
I got together about fifteen talents ; + 
Purchas’d this farm; and here fatigue myfelf ; 
‘Thinking I do my fon Jefs injury, 
t While P’'m in mifery too; noris it juft 

For Me, I think, to tafte of pleafure here, 


* Then fet my boufe to fale.] 
Inferipfi illicd edes.—Tt appears 
by this, that the Greeks and 
Romans ufed to fix bills on their 
doors, as we do now.—_£ des 
wendunde, @des locande, a houfe 
10 be fold, a boufe to be let. 
PaTRICK. 


+ Fifteen talents.) A talent, 


qual to 1931. 15s. Englih 
money. i 


t While Pm in mifery too.] 
There is much refemblance be- 
tween this character of Menede- 
mus, and that of Laertes in the 
Odyffey. Laertes, unhappy and 
afflifted at the abfence of his 
fon, is under the fame trouble 


according to Cooke, was e- and anxiety. 


Thy Sire in folitude foments his care: 
The Court is joylefs, for thou art not there, &c. 
Pope’s Odyfiey, Book XI, ver. 226, 


Laertes lives, the miferable Sire, 
Lives, but implores of ev’ry pow’r to lay 
~The burden down, and wifhes for the day. 
Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, &c. 
Book XV. ver. 375. 


But old Laertes weeps his life away, 
And deems thee loft- 
_ The mournful hour that tore his fon away 
Sent the fad Sire in folitude to ftray ; 
Yet bufied with his flaves, to eafe his woe, 
He dreft the vine, and bad the garden blow, &c. 
Book XVI. ver. 145. 


Till 
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Till He return in fafety to partake on’t, 
Chremes. You I believe a tender parent, Him 

A duteous fon, if govern’d prudently. 

But. you were unacquainted with his nature, 

And he with your’s: fad life, where things are fo! ~~ 

You ne’er betray’d your tendernefs to Him ; 

Nor durft he place that confidence in You, 

Which well becomes the bofom of a father. 

Had that been done, this had not happen’d to you. 
Mene. True, I confefs: but I was moft in fault. 
Chremes. All, Menedemus, will, I hope, be well, 

And truft, your fon will foon return in fafety. 
Mene. Grant it, good Gods ! 


Chremes. “They will. 


Now, therefore, fince 


*The Dionyfia are held here to-day, 


* The Dionyfia.| The Athe- 
nians celebrated feveral feafts 
in honour of Bacchus, but there 
were two principal ‘ones; one 
kept in theSpring, the other in 
the Autumn feafon. TheAbbé 
d’ Aubignac [Hedelin]} has been 
very minute in his account of 
thefe feafts, and yet after all 
has unhappily pitched upon the 


wrong one; for he thinks the 
feaft Terence is now {peaking 
of, was that held in the Spring 
feafon, called by the antients 
Anthefteria, where he alfo places 
that cdlled the Pythoigia, be- 
caufe they then broached the 
wine cafks ; and hg grounds his 
opinion upon line the soth, of 
the firft fcene in the third aét, 


Relevi omnia dolia, omnes ferias., 


I have piere’d ev’ry veffel, ev’ry catk. 


But this manner of reafoning 
is by no means conclufive ; for, 
could they not have done juft 
the felf-fame thing at any other 
time of the year? And in faé& 


they did fo upon all their grand 
feftivals, in order to entertain 
their guefts with the beft wine 
their cellar afforded.Befides, 
we may here obferve that the 
R4 broaching 
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If ’tis convenient, come, and feaft with me. 


Mene. Impoffible. 


‘ 


Chremes. Why {o2---Nay, prithee now, 
Indulge yourfelf a while: your abfent fon, 


I’m fure, would have it fo. 


Mene. It is not meet, 


That I, who drove him forth to mifery, 


Should fly it now myfelf. 


Chremes. You aré refolv’d? - 


Mene. Mott conftantly, 


broaching all the veffels was not 
in compliance with cuftom, but 
that Chremes was forced into it 
by the jmportunities of Bacchis; 
neither does he mention it to 
Menedemus, but with an intent 
to let him fee to what a mon- 
ftrous expegce he is going to 
expofe himfelf: This miftake 
is of greater confequence than 
it may at firf{ appear to be; for 
jt is productive of many more, 
and led the Abbé to place the 


fcene of this comedy errong-— 


oufly. The feaft in queftion 
was that celebrated in the Ay- 
tumn feafon, and was called 
Dionyfia in agris, the Dionyfiai in 
the fields.. Neither is the fcene 
in Athens, as Mr. d’Aubignac 
fuppofed, but in a {mall village 
where Chremes and Menede- 
mus had each of them a houfe. 
The only difficulty remaining, 


is to account why Chremes fays _ 


Dionyfia hic funt, the Dicayfa 
are held here to-day. The rea- 
fon is obvious. This feaftcony 
tinyed for many days, but not 
in the fame boroughs or vil- 


_ lages at one and the fame time; 


to-day it was here, to-morrow 
there, &c. that they might af- 
femble the more company to- 
gether. Dacier, 

Menage obferves, that it is not 
clear on what authority Ma- 
dam Dacier pronounces {fo ab- 
folutely, concerning the flucty- 
ating manner of celebrating 


this feaft, to-day here, to-mor- 


row there, &c, and though he 
differs with Hedelin about the 
place in which the fcene lies, 
yet he defends the Abbe’s opi- 
nion concerning thePyrhoigia, in 
oppofition to, Madam Dacier, 
Non noftrum of tantas componere 
lites. 


Chremes. 
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Chremes, Farewel then! tae. 
Mene. Fare you well} : | [ Exit. 


SCENE mh 
CHREMES alt, 


He draws tears from me.---How f pity him! 
---But ’tis high time, as the day goes, to warn 
My neighbour Phania to come'forth to fupper. 
I'll go, and fee if he’s athome, — 
[goes to Phania’s door, and returns. 
There was, 

It ems, no need of warning; for, they tell me, — 
He. went to his appointment fome time fince. 
’Tis I myfelf that keep my guefts in waiting. 
I'll in immediately.---But what’s the meaning 
That my door opens?---Who’s this ?---P'll retire. 

7 [retires 


$6 EON Bs a 
Enter CLITIPHO, /peaking to Clinia within. 


As yet, my Clinia, you’ve no caufe to fear : 
They are not long: and fhe, I’m confident, 
Will be here fhortly with the meffenger. 
_ Prithee, away then with thefe idle cares, 
| Which 
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Which thus torment you! : 

Chremes, bebind.] Whom does my fon fetch to? 

Clit, My father as I with’d.---Good Sir, well met, 

Chremes. What now? 

Ciiz. D’ye know our neighbour Menedemus ? 

Chremes. Ay, very well. 
_ Chit. D’ye know he has a fon? 

Chremes. Vve heard:he isin Afia. 

Ciit.No fuch.thing : 
He’s at.our:houfe, Sir. 

Chremes. How ! 

Cit. But juft arriv’d :. 
Ev’n at his landing I fell in with him, 
And brought him. here to:fupper: for, from. boys, 
We have. been friends and intimates. 

Chremes. Good news! 
Now do I with the more that Menedemus, 
Whom I invited, were my gueft to-day, 
That I, and under my own roof, might be 
_ The firft to have furpris’d him with this joy ! 
And I may yet. [ going. 

Clit. Take heed! it were not good. 

‘Chremes. How fo? 

Clit. Becaufe the youth is yet in doubt : 
Newly arriv’d; in fear of ev’ry thing ; 
He dreads his father’s anger, and fufpects 
The difpofition of his miftrefs tow’rds him; 


Her, whom le doats upon; on whofe account, 
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ae 
This difference and departure came about. 


Chremes. I know it. 


Clit. He has juft difpatch’d his boy* 
Into the city to her, and our Syrus 


I fent along with him. 


4 


Chremes.. What-fays the fond 2 
Clit. Says? that he’s miferable. 


Chremes, Miferable! _ 


Who need be lefs fo? for what earthly good 


— 


Can man poffefs, which he may not enjoy? 


Parents, a profp’rous country, friends, birth, riches. 
Yet thefe all take their value from the mind 

Of the poffeffor: He that knows their ufe, | 
To him they’re bleffings; he that knows it not, 

To him mifufe converts them into curfes. 


Clit. Nay,-but he ever was a crofs old man: 
And now there’s nothing that I dread fo much, 
As left he be tranfported in his rage 


To fome grofs outrages againft his fon. 
Chremes. He!---He ?---But Pll contain myfelf. Tis 


‘good. 


. ™ Hehas juft difpatch’d his boy 
into the city to her.| Servolum ad 
eam inurbem mifit. This plainly 
marks the fcene to be im the 
country ; though M. d’Aubig- 
nac treats this argument with 
ridicule. . But it is in vain for 
him to affert that there. is not 
one comedy of Plautus, or Te- 


é ; 


rence, where one may not meet. 
with this expreffion taken in his 
own fenfe of it. He will per- 
fuade none to think fo, except 
thofe who haye not read them. 
For my part I do not recolle& 
one inftance of it, and I will 
venture to fay it is impoffible to 
find one. DacieEr. 

For 
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For Menedemus that his fon fhou’d fear. [ fide, 
Clit. What fay you, Sir, within yourfelf ? 
[overbearing, 
Chremes. I fay, 3 
- Be’t as it might, the fon fhou’d have remain’d, 
Grant that the father bore too ftriét a hand 
Upon his loofe defires,; he fhou’d have born it. 
Whom would he bear withal, if not a parent? 
‘Was’t fitting that the father fhou’d conform 
To the fon’s humour, or the fon to his? 
And for the rigour that he murmurs at, © 
*Tis nothing: The feverities of fathers, 
Unlefs perchance a hard one here and there, 
Are much the fame: they reprimand their fons 
_ For riotous exceffes, wenching, drinking ; 
And ftarve their pleafures by a {cant allowance, 
Yet this all tends to good: But when the mind 
Is once enflav’d to vicious appetites, 
It needs muft follow vicious meafures too. 
Remember then this maxim, Clitipho, 
' A wife one ’tis, to draw from others’ faults, 
A profitable leffon for aes 
Clit. I do believe it. 
Chremes. Well, Vil in, and fee 
What i is provided for our fupper: You, 
As the day wears, fee that you’re not far hence. [ Exit. 


SCENE 
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$C ENB 
CLITIPHO alone. 


What partial judges of all fons are fathers ! 
Who afk grey wifdom from our greener years, 
And think our minds fhou’d bear no touch of youth; 
Governing by their paffions, now kill’d in them, 
And not by thofe that formerly rebell'd. 

If ever I’ve a fon, I promife him 

He fhall find Me an eafy father; fit 

To know, and apt to pardon his offences : 

Not fuch as mine, who, fpeaking of another, 

' Shews how he’d act in fuch a cafe himfelf: 

Yet when he takes a cup or two too’ much, 

Oh, what mad pranks he tells me of his own ! 


—— 


But warns me now, “ to draw from others’ faults 
«« A profitable leffon for myfelf.” . 
Cunning old gentleman! he little knows, 
He pours his proverbs in a deaf man’sear. |” 
The words of Bacchis, Give me, Bring me, now 
Have greater weight with me: to whofe commands, 
Alas! I’ve nothing to reply withall ; 

Nor is there man more wretched than myfelf. 

For Clinia here, (though he, I muft confefs, 


Has 
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Has cares enough) has got a miftrefs, modeft, 
Well-bred, and ftranger to all harlot arts : 
Mine is a felf-will’d, wanton, haughty madam, 
Gay, and extravagant; and let her afk 
Whate’er fhe will, fhe muft not be denied ; 
Since poverty I durft not make my plea. 

This is a plague I have but newly found, 

Nor is my father yet appriz’d of it. 


AGT 
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ACT I. SOGRNE ‘1. 


©, Ff Nea A 


/ 


Clin. AD my affairs in love been profperous, 

They had, I know, been here long fince: 
but, ah, 

I fear fhe’s fall’n from virtue in my abfence: 

So many things concur to prove it fo, 

My mind mifgives me; opportunity, 

The place, her age, an infamous old mother, 

Under whofe governance fhe lives, to. whom 

Nought but gain’s precious. 


To him CLITIPHO. 


Clit. Clinia! 


Clin. Woe is me! [to bim/elf. 
Ciit. Take heed, left fome one iffue from your 
father’s, 


And chance to fee you here. 
Clin. Y.will: but yet : 
My mind forebodes I know not what of ill. . 
Cit. 
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Clit. What, ftill foreboding, ere you know the truth? 
Clin. Had there been no untoward circumftance, 

T hey had return’d already. 

Clit. Patience, Clinia! 
They'll be here prefently. 
Clin. Prefently! but when? 
Clit. *Confider, *tis along way off: And then 

You know the ways of women; to fet off, 

And trick their perfons out, requires an age. 
Clin. Oh Clitipho, I fear-——— 

Clit. Take courage; fee, 

Dromo and Syrus ! 


C2 NE 
Enter SYRUS aud DROMO, converfing at a diftance. 


Syrus. Say you? * 
Dromo. Even fo. 
Syrus. But while we chat, the girls are left behind. 
Clit. liftening.] Girls, Clinia! do you hear? | 
Clin: I hear, I fee, 
And now, at laft, I’m happy, Clitipho. ”, 
Droino to Syrus.] Left behind! troth, no wonder : 
fo encumber’d ; 
* Confider, tis a long fcene,'are ‘a further confirma-) - 
 off.| Non cogitas hinc eagle tion of the fcene’s lying in the ‘ 


efe? ‘This paflage, aswell as country. - 
the circumflances of the next 


A troop 
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A troop of waiting-women at their heels! | 
Clinia, lifting. Confufion! whence fhould fhe have — 
waiting-women ? | , 
Clit. How can J tell ? 
Syrus to Dremo.] We sii not to have eae 
them. 
They bring a world of bageage ! 
Clinia, liftening.| Death ! 
Syrus. Gold, ‘cloaths ! 
It grows late too, ‘and they may mifs their way. | 
We’ve been too blame: Dromo, run back, and 
theet them: aes Y 
Away! quick, quick! don’t loiter. [£xit Dromo. 
Chin. What awretcht ®“*) = oS * 
All my fair hopes quite blafted ! 
Cit. What’s the matter? 
What is it troubles you ? 
_ Ckn, What troubles me? 
D’ye hear? She waiting-women, gold, and cloaths! 
- She, whom I left with one poor fervant-girl! 
Whence come they, think you ? 
Ciit. Oh, I take you now. 
Syrus to bimfelf.| Gods, what a croud! our non " 
will hardly hold them. 
‘What eating, and what drinking will there be! 
How miférable our old gentleman ! 
But here are thofe I wifh’d to fee! 
[ feeing Clit. and Clinia. 
Vou. I. S$ Clin, 
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Clin. Oh Jove! » : %) 

Where then are truth, and faith, “and horiour fled® 

WhileI a fugitive, for love of you, 

Quit my dear country, You, Antiphila, 

For fordid gain defert me in diftrefs : 

You, for whofe fake I courted infamy, 

And caft off my obedience to. my father. 

He, I remember now with grief and fhame, 

Oft warn’d me of thefe women’s ways; oft tried 

In vain by fage advice to wean me from her. 

But now I bid farewell to her-for ever; 

Though, when ’twere good and wholefome, owas 
froward. 

No wretch more curtt than I! 

Syrus. He has mifconftrued 
All our difcourfe, I find.---You fancy, Clinia, 
Your miftrefs other than he is, Het life, 

As far as we from circumftance could learn, 
Her ‘difpofition tow’rd you, arethe fame. 

Clin. How! tell me all: for there is nought on earth 
I’d rather know than that my fears are falfe. 

Syrus. Firft then, that you may be appriz’d of all, 
Th’ old woman, thought her mother, was not fo: 
That beldam alfo is deceas’d; for this ” 

-_I overheard her, as, we came along, 
Telling the other. 
Bie Other! who? what other? 


2 | Syrus. 
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~ Syrus. Let me but finith what I here begun, l 
And I thall come to that, 

Clit. Difpatch then. 

Syrus. Firft, eee me 
Having arriv’dyDromo knocks at te door: 
Which an old woman had no fooner open ‘a, 
But in goes Dromo, and I after him. 
Th’ old woman bolts the door, and fpins again. | 
And now, or never, Clinia, might be known, 
Coming thus unexpectedly upon her, 4 
Antiphila’s employments in your abfence : 
For fuch, .as. then we faw, we might prefume. 
. Her daily practice, which, of all things elfe, . , 
' Betrays the mind and difpofition moft. 
Bufily plying of the web we found her,* 
Decently clad in mourning,---I fuppofe, 
For the deceas’d old woman.---She had on 
No gold, or trinkets, but was plain and neat, > 
And dreft like thofe who drefs but for themfelves; 
No female varnifh to fet off her beauty: ; 
Her hair difhevel’d, long, and flowing loofe 
~ About her fhoulders. Peace! [to Clinia, 
Clin. Nay, ptithee, Syrus. tg dg 





* Bufily pling of the webwe terally with the following 
Seund her.) Texentem telam fu- - Greek one preferved by Le 
_diofe ipfam offendimus, Thisline Clerc among the fragments of 
of our author agrees almoft |i- Moenander. 


EE sqxpes expepalo flesuens mars 


S 2 Do 
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Do not ttanfportme thus without 'a caufe. *, 
Syrus. Th’ old woman fpun the woof; one fer- 


‘ 


vant-girl, 


A tatter’d dirty dowdy, weaving ee = $ 
Chit. Clinia, if this be true, as fure it is,: ; 
Who is more fortunate than you? D’ye mark 
The ragged dirty girl that he defcrib’d ? 
. A fign the miftrefs leads a blamelefs life, 
When fhe maintains no flaunting go-between : 
For ’tis a rule with thofe gallants, who wifh 
To win the miftrefs, firftto bribe the maid. 
Clin. Go on, I beg you, Syrus; and take heed © 
You fill me not with idle joy. ee Wiki faid fhe > 0? 


When you nam’d Me? 


Syrus. As foon as we inform’d her: 7 
You were return’d, and begg’d her to come to you, 


* One fervant-girl, a tatter’d 
dirty dowdy, weaving by her.] 
Préterea una ancillula erat: ea 
texebat und, pannis obfita, ne- 


glefa, immunda illuvie, This 
paflage is equally clofe to the 
fenfe of the following, taken 


. from the fame book. 


ma ees Otprraivs yo pasts 
Avln cvvnQasvev pur apus Siccncsp.gvme 


’ Le’ Clere took thefe Greek , 


lines from Vidtorius ;*and Vic- 
torius copied them from a book 
of Politian, ‘who had written 
them in the margin, not (as it 


‘fhould feem) of his own com- 


pofition, but from a fragment, 
which he had fomewhere met 
with, of Menander, 


Suppofing the lines in quef- 
tion to be genuine, may we 


not fairly conclude that all this 


fine narration is a very clofe 
imitation of Menander, as well 
as that other beautiful one, 
which opens the firft Act ? 


Sh¢ 
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She left her work immediately, and burft 
Into a flood of tears, which one might fee 
Were thed for love of you.* 


Clin. By all the Gods, 


I know not where I am for very joy. 


Oh, how I trembled ! 
Cht. Without caufe, 


I knew. 


+But come; now, Syrus, tell us, who’s that other? 


Syrus. Your miftrefs, Bacchis, 
Clit. How! what! Bacchis? - 
Where d’ye propofe to carry a ine ? 


Syrus. Where ? 

To our houfe certainly. 
Clit. My father’s ? 
Syrus. Ay. 


Clit. Oh monftrous impudence ! 


| Syrus. Confider, Sir; 


* Were foed for love of you.) 
Terence’s Comedy of the Self- 
‘Tormentor is written as if he 


hoped to pleafe none but fuch — 


as had as good a tafte as him- 
felf. I could not but refle& 
upon the natural defcription of 
she innocent young woman made 
the fervant to his matfter. 
Wher I came to the houfe, Fe.— 
He mutt be a very good aétor, 
‘and draw attention rather from 
_ his owncharacter than the words 


“of the author, that could gain 


Set 


it among us for this fpeech, 
though fo full of nature and 
good fenfe. 


Steere’s SpeGator, No. 502. 


+ But come ; now, Syrus, &e.J 
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Here we enter upon the other . 


part of the fable, which the poet 
has moft artfully complicated 
with the main fubje&, by mak- 
ing Syrus bring Clitipho’s mif- 
trefs along with. Antiphila. 
This part of the ftory, we 
know, was not in Menander. 


S3. More 
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_ More danger, the more honour.’ : . 
“Cit. Look -ye, firrah, 


_ + You mean to purchafe praife at my expence, 


Where the leaft flip of yours would fuin me. re 
What is’t you drive at ?- a 

Syrus. But 

Cit. But what? 

Syrus. TM tell you; 
Give me but leave ! . 

Clin. Permit him. 

Clit. Well, Ido. ‘ 

Syrus. This bufinefs—now— is juft as if. 








| | [drawhings 
Clit. Confufion ! 
‘What a long round-about beginning ! 
Clin. True. ° 
To the point, Syrus! — 
Syrus. P’ve no patience with you. 
You ufe me ill, Sit, and I can’t endure ite. | 
~ Clin. Hear him;.peace, rehire nal Clitipho, 
° Syfus. You'd be iti love ; 
Poffefs your -miftrefs3 and have wherewithal 
To make her prefénts: but to gain all this 
You'd rifque no danger. By my: troth, you're wife, 
If it be wile to with for what can’t be. : 
Take good and bad together, both, or none, 
Chufe which you will’; no miftrels, or no danger, 


And-yet the {cheme I’ve laid is fair and fafe ; 
OS Your 
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Your miftrefs may be with you at your father’s — 

Without detection, by the felf-fame means 

I thall procure the fum you’ye promis’d her, 

Which you have rung fo often in my. ears, 

You’ ve almoft deafen’d them,---What wou'd you more? 
Cit. If it may be fo— 
Syrus. If! the proof fhall thew. 
) Chit. Well, well then, what’s this Scheme? ? 
Syrus. We will pretend 

That Bacchis is his miftrefs. 
Clit. Mighty fine! 

What shall become then of his own? Shall She 

Pafs for his too, becaufe one’s net enough 

To anfwer for? 

Syrus. No. She fhall to your mother. 
Clit. How fo? 
Syrus. *Twere tedious, Clitipho, to tell : 

Let it fuffice, Pve reafon for it... 

Clit. Nonfenfe! 

I fee no ground to make me hazard this. 

Syrus. Well; if you dread this, P’ve another way,_ 

Which you fhall both own has no danger in’t, 

Clit. Ay, prithee, find that out. 
Syrus. “With all. my heart. 

Y'll run and meet the women on the road, 

And order them to go ftraight home agains 
Chit. How! what! | 


S 4 He 
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Syrus. y mean to eafe you of your fear, 
- That you ray, fleep i in peace.on either fide.*. [ going. 


* That you may fle i in peaceon the {mall, though precious re- 
either stDE. | Ina UREM utramvis, mains of it, was much the fame 
otiose ut dormias, Literally, on as that of the George Dandin 
either EAR. A Latin proverb of Moliere, the marriage of a 
ufed by Plautus as well as our poor man to arich heirefs. An 
author, and borrowed from the extraét or two may, perhaps, 
Greek. We have an inftance'of _ notbe difagreeable to the reader, 
it among the fragments of the and ferve to relieve the drynefs 
MIAOKION, or ‘Necklace, - “of of the controveriial notes to this 
Menander. The fubje& of that comedy. The very firft line 
comedy, if we may judge from © contains the proverb, 


Ex’ apQerspa vv x eindnpos Bare 
Mears uadsutncev, xarepyasace peye 
Ka mepiGonrov epyov" ex THs ounuces 
EieGare- rnv avtscay nv eCurero, 
ly’ sxiGaenact rasles 61g ro Kpauvans 
Tposwrov, n B evyvweos y yy eun yuvms 
Asorowa 3:0 rnv obiy Hv exinsaro. - 

Ovog cy minors ei Bn To Acyouevoy. 
Tar’ 8 siomay eos yap, €: uxt PBbrowan, 

* Bdedurropas Thy yuxTa FoArAwv prot xanwy 
Apynyov" opts KpewQvany Aalew suey nae 
Taravra Senay yoviiy toay Trusws. 

Est’ gi 70 Qpuayua twos av vrocaroy; 
Ma tov7? Oavprrov nas Abnvary sdapinge 
Tlatdisncpioy Bepamevrinov, uae Aoye 
Taxi, axnyay, i? arrny avlesayo. : 
Now may our Heirefs fleep on either ear, 
Having perform’d a great and mighty feat, 
And fatisfied the longings of her foul. 
-Her, whom fhe hated moft, fhe has caft forth, 
That all the world may henceforth look upon 
The vifage of Creobyla, and thence 
May know my wife for miltrefs, by the print 
Of ftérn’ authority upon her brow. 
She'is indeed, as the old faying goes, 
(a) An Afs among the Apes.— This can’t be kept 


(aA ig b to Gignify thofe, who are prpud among thofe, who Jaugh at them. 


ty 


fee 
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Clit. What fhall I do? 
Clin, E’en profit of his fcheme. 


In filence, even tho’ I wifh’d it fo. 

Curfe on the night, the fource of all my ills! 
Ah me, that Tfhou’d wed Creobyla! 

—Ten Talents, and a wife of half-a-yard! 
And then who is there can eridure her pride ? 
By Jove, by Pallas, .’tis intolerable. 

A maid moft diligent, and quick as thought, 
She has caft forth, to introduce another. 


There is another paflage ex- fubjeét; but, for the fake of 


tant, containing part of a dia- variety, I fhall fubjoin an ex- 
logue between the hufband and __ traé& from the fame comedy of a 
an old neighbour, on the fame different colour. 


Q Tpig utuodainwvs ostg av Tevns yarst. 
Kas radorosila: ws aaoyicos eg avnps 
Os mare Quaanny Twy avayuaiwv Exes 
Mur’ av arvyncas ig TH nowa Te Bid, 
Exapoiectas Tero SuvaiTo Kpnuacew. 
Ana ev anaarutlw, nae TaAuim@epw Bie 
Xepatopevos Cp rwyv wey aviapov eqav 
Tavrwy yepos Tt, Twv 3’ ayadwy 8 Suvapevos. 
Thrice wretched he, that’s poor and takes a wife, 
And doth engender children !—Oh fool, fool ! 
Who undefended, bare of neceflaries, 
Soon as ill fortune comes, that comes to all, 
Can’t wrap his miferies in affluence ; 
But in a naked, wretched, poverty 
Freézes, like winter; mifery his portion 


Too amply dealt, and every good denied, 


What Menander has in the above paflage confidered metaphori- | 


cally, our own Shakefpeare has very finely realized : 


Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe? -°°* °° Kine Lear. 
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Cit. But, Syrus, tell me then—— 
Syrus. Away, away! ; 
This day, too late, you'll with for her in vain. te going. 
Clin. This is your time: enjoy it, while you may : 
‘Who knows, if you may haye the like again ? 
Clit. Syrus, I fay, 
Syrus, Call as you pleafe, I'll on, 
Clit. Clinia, aren —— Syrus! Syrus, ho! 
Syrus, I fayz “x 
Syrus. So, he grows hot at laft. [to bimfelf.: 


What would you, .Sir?.., [turning about. 
Clit. Come back, come back ! 
Syrus. I’m here. [returns. 


Your pleafure, Sir! —What, will not this content you? 
Cit. Yes, Syrus; me, my paffion, and my fame 
I render up to you: difpofe of all ! 
But fee you’re not to blame. 
Syrus. Ridiculous ! 
- Spare your adyice,. good Clitipho! you know 
Succefs is my concern ftill more than your’s : 
For if perchance we fail in our attempt, 
You fhall have words; ‘but J; alas, dry blows. 
Be fure then of my diligence; and beg 
. Your friend to join, and countenance our fcheme. 
Clin. Depend on me: I fee it muft be fo. 
Cit. Thanks, my beft Clinia ! 
Clin. Byt take heed fhe trip not. 
ANG : Syrus. 
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Syrus. Oh, fhe is well inftruéted, 


Cit. Sali I wonder 


How you prevail’d fo _ upon her 5 


Her, who’s fo fcornfull, 


 Syrus. 1 came jaft in time, 
Time, that in moft affairs is all in all: 
For there I found a certain wretched captain, 


‘Begging her favours. 


*She, an artful baggage, . 


Denied him, to enflame his mind the more, 


* She, an artful baggage, Fc.) 


Hee arte tra@abat virum, ut il- 


lius animum cupidum inopid ace 


cenderet. There is the fame 


She knew her diftance, 


fentiment, and much of the. 
fame turn of expreffion, in 
Shakefpeare’s All's Well that 
Ends Well. 


and did angle for me, 


Madding my eagerne/s with her reftraint, — 
As all impediments in fancy’s courfe 
Are motives of more fancy. 


This fentiment is alfo finely 
touched upon by Ben Jonfon in 
his Every Man in his Humour. 
The occafion on which it is em- 


ployed by Shakefpeare, is almoft 
parallel to that in Terence, bat 
in Ben Jonfon’s play it is ap- 
plied to the education of youth. 


I'am refolv’d I will not ftop his journey, 
Nor practice any violent means to flay} _ 
Th’ unbridled courfe of youth in him; for that 
’ Reftrain’d, grows more impatient; and in kind 
Like to the eager, but the generous grey-hound, 
Who ne’er fo little from his game with-held, 
Turns head, and leaps up at his holder’s threat.’ ° 
Every Man in his Humour, A&@ I. 


I do not fay that the above 
fine lines were ftruck out from 
‘this paflage in Terence; butit 
is plain that the remainder of 
Knowell’s fpeech, as the late 
jngenious editor of Jonfon has 


juftly obferved, was borrowed 
from another part of our au- 
ther’s works, which fhall be 
pointed out in the notes on the 
next comedy. _ 


And 
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And make her court to you.—But hark ye, wi 
. Be cautious of your ‘conduct! no imprudence! 
You know how fkrewd and keen your father iss 
And I know your intemperance too well. 
No double meanings, glances, leers, fighs, hems, 
Coughing, or titt’ring, I befeech you, Sir ! 

Cit. Vil play my part——- . 

Syrus, Look tot! oo) 280%. 

Clit. To-your content. Aor 

sai But fee, the women! they’ re Soni after. us, 

[ooking out. 


Clit. Where are they 2—[Syrus Jfiops bim. J Why oy 
hold me? 


Syrus. She is not 
Your miftrefs now, 
Chit.’ True: not before my: father, 
_ But now, meanwhile — i 
Syrus.. Nor now, meanwhile. 
Cit. Allow.me! : 
Syrus. No. 
Cht. But a moment | 
Syrus. No. 
Clit: .A fingle kifs ! 
: Syrus. Away, if you are wife! 
Clit, Well, well, I’m gone. 
——+What’s He to do? 
Syrus: Stay here. 


Cit; 
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Clit, Oh oa tabla ; 
Syrus.. March ! chowtra off Clitipho. 


Ss CEN. a 


Enter ws see and ANTIPHILA ot @ @ seni 


Bacch. Well, 1 commend you, my Aonipicnie 
Happy, that you have made it ftill your:care, 
That virtue fhould feem fair as beauty in you! 
Nor, gracious Heav’n fo help me,. do I wonder » 
If ev’ry man fhould with you for his own; 

For your difcourfe befpeaks a worthy mind. 

And when I ponder with myfelf, and weigh . 

Your courfe of life, and all the reft of thofe 

Who live not on the common, ’tis not ftrange, 

Your morals fhould be different from our’s. 

Virtue’s your int’reft; thofe, with whom we deal, 

Forbid it to be our’s: For our gallants, 

Charm’d by our beauty, court us but for That; 

Which fading, they transfer their love to others. 

If then meanwhile we look not to ourfelves, 

We live forlorn, deferted, and diftreft. 

You, when you’ve once agreed to pafs your life 

Bound to one man, whofe temper fuits with your’s, 

He too attaches his whole heart to you ; 

Thus mutual friendfhip draws you each to each; 
Nothing 
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NO 


Nothing can part you, nothing fhake your love. % 


Anti. 


*] know not others; for myfelf I know, 


From his content I ever drew my own. 


Clin. overbearing. | Excellent maid! ne beft An- > 


tiphila ! 


Thou too, thy love alone is now the ae 
That brings me to-my native land again. 
For when away, all evils 'elfe were light 
Compar’d to wanting thee. 


Syrus. 1 do believe it. 


Clin. +OSyrus,*tis toomuch: I-cannot bear it. 
Wretch that am!—and muft I'be debart’d 
To give a loofe to love, a love like this ? 

Syrus. And yet if I may judge your father’s ehind 
He has more troubles yet in ftore for you. 


nd 


apart & 





J 


Bacch. Who is that-youth that eyes us? [ feeizg Clin. 
Anti. Ha! (feeing bim.]—Support me } 


* JT know not others, 9 J 
The charaéter of Antiphila is 
here finely drawn, and repre- 
fents innocence in perfection. 
There is nothing of conftraint 
or emulation in her virtue, nor 
is fhe influenced by any confide- 
ration of the miferies likely. to 
attend loofenefs or debauchery, 
but purély by.a natural biafs to 
virtue. “Dacier. 


+ .Clinia. 0. Syrus, "tis too 
much.] Madam Dacier, con- 


trary:to the authority of all edi- - 
tions and MSS. adopts a con- 
céit of her father’s in this place, 
and places this fpeech to Cli- 
tipho, whom fhe fuppofes to 
have retired to a hiding-place, 
where he might over-hear the 
converfation, and from whence 
he peeps out to make this fpeech 
to Syrus. ‘This the calls an 
agreeable jeu de theatre, and 
doubts not but-all lovers of Te- 
rence will be obliged to her fa- 
ther for fo ingenious a remark: 


but 
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Bacch. Blefs me, what now ? 


Anti. 1 faint. 


Bacch. Alas, poor foul! 


"What-is’t furprizes you, Antiphila? 
Anti. 1s’t Clinia that I fee, or no ? 
Bacch. Whom do you fee? 


Clin. Welcome my foul! 


[running up-to ber. 


_ Anti. My with’d-for Clinia, welcome ! 


Clin. How fares my love? | 


Anti. O’erjoy’d at your return, 
Clin. Anddo I hold thee, my Antiphila, 
Thou only wifh, and comfort of my foul ? 


Syrus. In, in, for you have made our good man 


wait. 


but it is to be feared that criti- 
cal fagacity will not be fo lavith 
of acknowledgments as filial 
piety. There does not appear 
the leaft foundation for this re- 
mark in the fcene, nor has thie 
Poet given us the leaft room to 
doubt of Clitipho being attu- 
ally departed. To me, inftead 


_ [Exeunt. 


of an agreeable jeu de shndbhe, 
it appears a moft abfurd and ri- 
diculous device; particularly 
vicious in this place, as.it moit 
injudicioufly tends to interrupt 
the courfe of Clinia’s more in- 
terefting paflion, fo admirably 
delineated in this little fcene. 


ACT 
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epee eee ebek ett beee tp eb eee eee 


ACTIN 8°CF NSE. T. 


CHREMES. 


9 WIS now juft day-break.*—Why ‘delay I then 
To call my neighbour forth, and be the firft 
To tell him of his fon’s return ?—The youth, 


I underftand, would fain not have it fo. 


* Tis now juft day-break.| 
Lucefeit hoc jam. This is fpoken 
with the eyes lifted up towards 
heaven; 4oc has reference to 
caelum, whichis underftood: 
Thus Plautus in his Curculio. 
Nam hoc quidem edepol baud multo 
poft luce lucebit. 

_ It is beyond all doubt that 
this play was acted at two dif- 
ferent and diftin& times ; the 
two firft ads at night, after 
fun-fet ; and the three remain- 
ing aéts the next morning, at 
break of day: the time between 
the fecond and thifd a& was 
taken up with the caroufal and 
fupper given by Chremes. Me- 
nander, upon account of the 
feafts then celebrating, had a 
right to divide his comedy in 
this manner: Terence took the 
fame liberty, and with the fame 
juitice, fince his plays were re- 


i 


prefented atRome upon the like 
folemn occafions. Eugraphius, 
who wrote notes upon this co- 
medy, was of opinion, that this 
method was without precedent; 
but heis miftaken. Ariftophanes 
did the very famething; thetwo 
firft atts of his Plutus were 
performed in the evening, the 
three laft early the next morn- 
ing, and the time between the 
fecond and third a&tis employ- 
ed by Plutus in paying a vifit to 
the temple of A®fculapius, 
where he paffes the whole night. 
If we could precifely tell the 
hour, at which Ariftophanes 
opens his play, we fhould un- 
doubtedly find he had not tranf- 
greffed the unity of time (twelve 
hours) which is requifite in dra- 
matick pieces. It is at leaft 
certain that Terence has not ex- 
ceeded it here, and that he is 


as 
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But fhall I, when I fee this poor old man 
Affi himfelf fo grievoufly, by filence 


as exact in this particular as in 
every other. The play begins 
a little after eight at night. The 
two firft a&s do not laft above 
two hours; they then go to 
fupper ; this makes an interval 
of fix or feven hours. The 
third aé& begins at the break of 
day, as Tererice has taken care 
to point out, luce/cit boc jam;— 
tis now juft day-break.—So that 
the three a&ts, which could not 
laft three hours, muft have 
ended about feven in the morn- 
ing. But what is chiefly re- 
markable is, that this third in- 
terval is interwoven with the 
fubje& matter of the play, as 
well as it is in Ariftophanes, 


Chremes, during that time, ob-” 


ferves the freedoms which pafs 
between Clitipho and Bacchis ; 
and this creates great part of 
the bufinefs of the third aét. 
The critics were little attentive 
to this, when they cry out,— 
Vafia S hians’S inanis comedia 
ef ;—there is avoid, a gap, an 
emptine/s in this comedy.— Which 
is far, very far from being true; 
for what they call fo, has a 
very material connection with 
the play, and may be faid to be 
almoft the very groundwork of 
it. Had Terence divided it fo, 
that this interval had not enter- 
ed into the fubjeé, it would in- 
Vor. I. 


deed have been ridiculous and in- 
fupportable. Were we to act one 
of Moliere’s plays thus by: piece- 
meal, the beginning to-night, 
and the end to-morrow morn- 
ing, every body would laugh at 
the partition; but Terence and 
Menander, who were perfect 
mafters of the drama, attempt- 
ed it with fuccefs. And in- 
deed it might even now-a-days 
be done with propriety, nay, 
would become neceflary, pro- 
vided it could be executed with 
equal judgment and addrefs, 
Dacizr. 

The idea of the above note, 
as well as of feveral others of 
Madam Dacier, was firft fug- 
gefted by Scaliger, who, in the 
fixth book of his Poeticks, firft 
broached the notion of this di- 
Vifion of the comedy in the re- 
prefentation, in order to vindi-- 
cate our author from the impu- 
tation of having left an unwar- 
rantable chafm between the fe- 
cond and third a&ts. And it is 
fomething whimfical, that this 
great critick, after having de- 
preciated our author’s merit in 
the grofs, more than any of his 
predeceflors, fhould take it in- 
to hishead to juftify him againf 
every objeétion that had been 
made to any particular paflage 
in his works. But though 
T Scaliger 
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Rob him of fuch an unexpected joy, 
When the difcovery cannot hurt the fon? 


Sealiger was’ ever dogmatical 
and pofitive in his opinion, yet 
that opinion was not always 
uncontrovertible ; In the pre- 
fent inftance Iam fo far from 
affenting with Madam Dacier, 
that the fact is beyond all doubt, 
that I will venture to fay there 
is not the leaft ground for fuch 
an affertion. Donatus, who 
mentions this play in his pre- 
face to, the Phormio, does not 
afford the leaft colour to fuch 
an argument; nor do I believe 
there is any more countenance 
given to it by the fcholiafts on 
Ariftophanes : whofe comedies 
it would be an extremely diffi- 
cult tafk toreconcile to an agree- 
ment with the Unities. 

One of the chief points in 
difpute between Hedelin and 
Menage, about this comedy, 
relates to this interval ; and 
great part of the controverfy 
‘turns upon a very obfcure and 
uncertain part of literature, vz. 
whether the Athenian month 
Anthefterion be agreeable toour 
April or January. Both agree 
that a night elapfes between the 
fecond and third act; but He- 
delin, who is followed by Ma- 
dam Dacier in the above note, 
contends, that according to 
the time of year, and circum. 
ftances of the piece, it is aninter« 


val of fix or feven-hours, whick 
Menage extends to thirteen or 
fourteen. Each of them lays 
out a deal of learning on this 
queftion, but in my mind to 
very little purpofe. It is a- 
greed on all hands, that a whole 
night certainly pafles, and the 
fpectator has not time to enter 
into a minute: difquifition, 
whether ’tis in June or Decem- 
ber: nor indeed could any 
thing fo direétly tend to make 
the obfervation of the Unities 
appear ridiculous, as fuch a 
trifling confideration.—As to 
what Madam Dacier fays of this 
interval’s being interwoven with 
the fubjeé ; and of the fuppof- 
ed employments of the charae- 
ters, in their abfence from the 
flage, being made conducive to 
the fable, it is perfeétly jut ; 
and every fkilfall playwright 
fhould contrive his intervals 
with the like art. But to fill 
up thofe chafms by occupying 
the audience alfo in the fame 
manner, is, I think, a more 
curious device than any in the 
Rehearfal. Madam Dacier her- 
felf could not be infenfible of 
the difficulty, and confefles that 
aplay of Moliere, fo divided 
in the reprefentation, would 
appear very ridiculous; yet is 
willing to imagine that even a 

modern 
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No, Pll not do’t; but far as in my pow’r 


AMit the father. 


As my fon, I fee, 


Minifters to th’ occafions of his friend, . 
Affociated in counfels, rank, and age, © 
So we old men fhould ferye each other too; 


S$. ¢7 BAN; E 


Il. 


Ener MENEDEMU S# 


Mene. to himjeif.| Sure ’'m by nature form’d for 


mifery 


modern drama might be thus 
exhibited with propriety. Let 
us fuppofe therefore that, at 
the firft opening of the theatre 
in the Haymarket, Sir John 
Vanburgh had writtenacomedy, 
in which he had introduced a 
mafquerade at the end of the 
fecond act. ‘The fpectators af- 
femble: two atts are played: 
then comes the mafquerade ; 
and the fpeftators, in order to 
fill up the interval, flip on their 
dominos, game, drink,. dance, 
and intrigue till day-light. 
With what appetite would they 
return to the reprefentation of 
the three laft acts ? However 
fuch a partition might be re- 
eecived at Rome or Athens, I 


‘ 


think it would never go down 
at Paris or London: and, were 
it not for the example of Ma- 
dam Dacier, I fhould imagine 
that even the moft rigid French 
critick would think it more 
reafonable to be wafted from 
fhore to fhore by Shakefpeare’s 
chorus, than to adopt this ex- 
traordinary method of prefery- 
ing the Unities, 


* Enter Menedemus.| Menede- 


“mus comes out of his houfe at 


day-break to return to his 
work ; for he has already de- 
clared that he will allow him- 
felf no tefpite. This is well 
conducted, Dacier. 


4d Beyond 
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Beyond the reft of humankind, or elfe 

*Tis a falfe faying, though a common one, 
« That time affuages prief.* For ev'ry day 
My forrow for the abfence of my fon 

Grows on my mind: the longer he’s away, 
The more impatiently I with to fee him, 
The more pine after him. 

Chremes. But he’s come forth. [ ‘feeing Menedemus. 
Yonder He ftands. I’ll go and fpeak with him. 
Good morrow, neighbour! I have news for you; 
Such news, as you'll be overjoy’d to hear. 
 Mene. Of my fon, Chremes ?* 

Chremes. He’s alive and well. 

Mene. Where? 

Chremes. At my houfe? 

Mene. My fon ? 

Chremes. Your fon. 

Mene. Come home ? 

Chremes.' Come home. 

: Mene. My dear boy come?. my Clinia? + 

Chremes. He. | 


* Of my fon, Chremes?) Te- + My dear boy come? my 
rence difcovers uncommon judg- Clinia?| 'Thefe repetitions 
ment in preferving his charac- are very natural. There is a 
ters. Menedemus, when he paflage very like this in the 


hears of good news, immedi-. <a 
ately enquires, if they relate to ae ac GR sae Cuptive et 
S. 


his fon, thinking nothing elfe 
worthy his notice. Patrick. 


3 «3 Mene. 
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Mene. Away then! prithee, dene me to him. 
Chremes. Hold ! | 
He cares not you fhould know of his return, 
And dreads your fight becaufe of his late trefpaf, 
He fears, befides, your old feverity 
Is now augmented. 
Mene. Did not you inform him ~ 
The bent of my affections? 
Chremes. Not I. 
Mene. Wherefore, Chremes? 
Chremes, Becaufe *twould injure both yourfelf and 
him, “iit 
To feem of fuch a poor and broken fpirit. 
Mene. 1 cannot help it. Too long, much too 
long, : 
I’ve been a cruel father, 
Chremes. Ah, my friend, 
You run into extremes ; too niggardly, 
Or, too profufe; imprudent either way. 
Firft, rather than permit him entertain 
A: miftrefs, who was then content with little, 
And glad of any thing, you drove him hence ; 
Whereon the girl was forc’d, againft her will, 
To grow a common gamefter for her bread : 
And now fhe can’t be kept without much coft, 
You'd fquander thoufands. F or to let you know 
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How admirably Madam’s train’d to mifchief, * 
How finely forin’d to ruin her admirers, 


She came to my houfe yefter-night with more 
‘Than half 2 fcore of women at her tail, 
Laden with cloaths and jewels.—If fhe had 
+ A Prince to her gallant, he could not bear 
Such wild extravagance: much lefs can You, 

Méene. Is She within too ? 

Chremes. She within? Ay truly. 

T’ve found it to my coft: for I have given 


To her and her companions but one fupper ; 


And to give fuch another would undo me. 


For, not to dwell on other circumftances, 
Merely to tafte, and fmack, and fpirt about, f 
‘What quantities of wine has fhe confum’d! 


This is too rough, fhe cries; fome fofter, pray! 


I have pierc’d ev’ry vefiel, ev'ry cafk ; 


Kept ev’ry fervant running to and fro : 
All this ado, and all in one fhort night ! 


* How admirably Madam’s, 
&¥c,.] Chremes takes Bacchis 
for Clinia’s miftrefs, and his ° 
own fon’ is her real gallant. 
This jeu ge’ theatre is admirable. 
Dacter. 


+A Prince to ism rll 
Satrapes fi fict amator. 
irapes is original ly a Hebrew 
word, but in ufe too among 
the Perfians, who gave this title 
_ to the governors of their pro- 


cf 


Sa- 


vinces ; who were generally: 
_very. siete “and fo many petty 
kings in the eaftern nations. 
PATRICK. 


Y Spirt about.)  Pitiffando. 
Pitifare is a word originally 
Greek, and is, what we call, 
a verb of imitation, foritsfound 
very much refembles the noife 
made by the ation of fpirting 
wine out of the mouth. Pa- 


TRICK. 
3 What, 
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What, Menedemus, muft become of You, 
Whom they will prey upon continually ? 


“O9t 


Now, afore heaven, thine upon this, . 


I pitied you, 


Mene. Why, let him have his will; * - > 
Watte, confume, fquander; I'll endure it alt ’ 
So I but keep him with me. 


Chremes. If refolv’d 


To take that courfe, I hold it of great moment 


That he perceive not you allow of this. 


Mene. 


What fhall I do then? 


Chremes. Any thing, much rather 


Than what you mean to do: at fecond hand 


Supply him; or permit his flave to trick you ; 


Though I perceive they’re on that fcent already, 


And privately contriving how to do’t. 


There’s Syrus, and that little flave of your’s, 


In an eternal whifper : 
Confulting too together : 


the young men 
and it were 


Better to lofe a Talent by thefe means, 
Than on your plan a Mina: for at prefent 
Money is not the queftion, but the means 
To gratify the youth the fafeft way. 


* Why, let him have his will, 
&c.] Here we have drawn in 
lively colours, the piéture of 
a man hafty in running from 
one extreme to another. This 
gives occafion to the expedi- 


ent offered by Chremes, which 
comes in very naturally, and 
infenfibly leads to the re- 


maining part of the plot, Pa- 
TRICK, 
Tg For 
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For if he once pereeives your turnof mind, 
That you had rather throw away your life, 

And wafte your whole eftate, than part with hum, 
Ah, what a window to debauchery _ 

You'll open, Menedemus! Such a one, 

As will embitter even life itfelf; 

\\ For too much liberty corrupts us all. 

Whatever comes into his head, he’ll have 5 
Nor think, if his demand be right or wrong. 
‘You, on your part, to fee your wealth and fon 
Both wreck’d, will not be able to endure. 


You'll not comply with his demands; whereon 
He falls to his old fence immediately, 
And knowing where your weak part lies, will threaten 


‘To leave you inftantly. 
Mene. *Tis very like. 


Chremes. Now on my life I have not clos’d «my 


* 
eyes, 


Nor had a finele wink of fleep this night, 


* Have not clos'd my ges, 
&¥c.] Hedelin obftinately con- 
tends from this paffage, that 
neither Chremes, nor any of 
his family, went to bed the 
whole night; the contrary of 
which is evident, .as Menage 
obferves, from the two next 
fcenes. For why fhould Syrus 
take notice of his being up. fo 
early, if he had never retired 


toreft ? or would Chremes have 
reproached Clitipho for his be- 
haviour the night before, had 
the feaft never been  inter- 
rupted? Eugraphius’s interpre- 
tation of thefe words is natural 
and obvious; who explains 
them to fignify that the anxiety 
of Chremes to reftore Clinia 
to Menedemus broke his rett. 


For 
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For thinking how I might reftore your fon. 
Mene. Give me your hand: and let me id you, 


Chremes, 
Continue to affift me !, 
Chremes. .Willingly. 


Mene. D’ye know, what I would have you do at 


prefent ? 
Chremes. What? 


Méene. Since you have perceiv’d they meditate’ 
Some practice on me, prithee, urge them on 
To execute it quickly: for I long 
To grant his wifhes, long to fee him ftraight. 
Chremes. Let me alone! I mutt lay hold of Syrus, 
And give him fome encouragement.---But fee ! 
Some one, I know not who, comes forth: In, in,* 
Left they perceive that we confult together ! 
I havea little bufinefS too in hand. 
Simus and Crito, our two neighbours here, 
Have a difpute about their boundaries ; + 
And they’ve referr’d it to my arbitration. 
Pll go and tell them, ’tis not in my power 
To wait on them, as I propos’d, to-day. 


I will be with you prefently. 


* In, in, ©.) Chremes 
feizes this as a very plaufible 
and neceflary pretence toengage 
Menedemus to return home, and 
not to his labour in the field, as 
he had at firfkintended. Dac. 


+ 4 difpute about their bound. 
aries.} This circumftance is 
a further confirmation. that 
the fcere lies in the coyn- 


try. 
Mene. 
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Mene. Pray do. [Exit Chremes, © 
Gods! that the nature of mankind is fuch, © 
To fee, and judge of the affairs ef others, 


- Much better than their own!* Is’t therefore fo, 


i estoana e9 aaa 


Becaufe that, in our own concerns, we feel 


‘The influence of joy or grief too nearly ? 


How much more wifely does my neighbour here 
Confult for me, than I do for myfelf! 
Chremes returning.| Tve difengag’d myfelf, that I 
might be | : 
At leifure to attend on your affairs, [Exit Mene. 


8) CR NBO. 
» Enter SYRUS at another part of the Stage. 


Syrus to himfelf.| One way, or other, money mutt 
be had, 
And the old gentleman impos’d upon. 
Chremes overbearing.| Was I deceiv’d, in thinking 
they were at it? 
That flave of Clinia, it fhould feem, is dull, - 
And fo our Syrus has the part affign’d him. 
Syrus. Who’s there ? [/eeing Chremes.] Undone, 
if he has overheard me. [afide. 


* Much better than their own.] ous how applicable they are 
Thefe reflections have double to Chremes as well as Mene- 
force, when threwn out to demus. ' 
the audience, who are confci- ' 

Chremes. 
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Chremes. Syrus ! 
Syrus. Sir! 


Chremes. Wicd EO 
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Syrus. Nothing.---But I wonder 


To fee you up fo early in the morning, 
Who drank fo freely yefterday. 


Chremes. Not much. 


Syrus. Not much? You have, Sir, as the \ ee 


goes, 


The old age of an eagle.* 


Chremes. Ab! 
Syrus. A pleafant, 


Good fort of girl, this wench of Cliniay 
Chremes. Ay, fo fhe feems, 


Syrus. And handfome. 


Chremes. Well enough. 


Syrus. Not like the maids of old, but paffable, — 
As girls go now: nor am I much amaz’d 


That Clinia doats upon her. 


But he has, 


Alas, poor lad! a miferable, clofe, 


* The old age of an eagle] 


Moft probably a proverb, fig- 
nifying a vigorous and lufty 
old age, like that of the eagle; 
who, as naturalifts fay, never 
dies of old age, and preferves 
its life by perpetual drink- 
ing. 


Dacrer. Patrick. 


+ Not like the maids of old, SFe.] 
Ita non ut olim, Fc. This is cer- 
tainly the true meaning of the 
fentence. Syrus artfully flat- 
ters the vanity of Chremes; old 
men are generally apt to think 
every thing they have feen or 
heard in former times, far fur- 
paffes the productions of the. 
prefent. Dacigr. 


Dry 
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Dry, covetous, curmudgeon to his father : 
Our neighbour here; d’ye know him?---Yet, as if 
He did not roll in riches, his poor fon _ 
Was fore’d to run away for very want. 
. D’ye know this ftory ? 
Chremes: Do I know it ? Ay. 
A fcoundrel! fhould be horfe-whipt. 
Syrus.. Who? > 
Chremes. That flave 
Of Clinia 
Syrus. Troth, I trembled for you, Syrus 1 [afide, 
 Chremes. Who fuffer’d this. : 
Syrus. Why what fhould he have done ? 
Chremes. What ?---have devis’d fome fcheme, fome 
ways and means, 
To raife the cafh for the young gentleman 
To make his miftrefs prefents,; and have done _ 
A kindnefs to the old hunks againtt his will, 
Syrus. You jet, : | 
Chremes. Not I: it was his duty, Syrus. 
Syrus. How’s this? why prithee then, d’ye praife 
thofe flaves, 
Who trick their mafters ? 
Chremes. “Yes, upon occafion, 
Syrus. Mighty fine, truly ! 
Chremes. Why, it oft prevents 
A great: deal of uneafinefs :. for inftance, 


% 





My 
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My neighbour Menedemus, well deceiv’d, 
Would ne’er have feen his fon abandon him. 

Syrus. I don’t know whether he’s in jeft or earnett, . 
But it gives me encouragement to trick him. [a/fde. 
Chremes. And now what is’t the blockhead waits — 
for, Syrus? 
}s’t, till his mafter runs away again, 
When he perceives himfelf no longer able 
To bear with the expences of his miftrefs ? 
Has he no plot upon th’ old gentleman ? 
Syrus. He’s a poor creature. 
Chremes. But it is your part, 
For Clinia’s fake, to lend a helping hands” 
Syrus. Why that indeed I eafily can do, 
If you command me; for I know which way. 
Chremes. I take you at your word. 
Syrus. Vl make it good. 
Chremes. Do fo. 
Syrus. But hark ye, Sir! remember this, — 
If ever it hereafter come to pats, 
---As who can anfwer for th’ affairs of men? 
That your own fon—— 
Chremes. 1 hope ’twill never be. 
Syrus. I hope fo too; nor doI mention this, 
From any knowledge or fufpicion of him : 
But that in cafe---his time of life, you know; 
And fhould there be occafion, truft me, Chremes, - 
; But. 
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But I could handle you moft handfomely. . ; 
Chremes. Well, well, we'll think of it, when that 
time comes. me, . 
Now to your prefent tafk ! [ Exit Chremes. 


S8.c bp. NE «Iv. 
SY RUS. abne 





I never heard 


My mafter argue more commodioufly ; 
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Nor ever was inclin’d.to mifchief, when 
It might be done with more impunity: hae 
_ But who’s this coming from our houfe ? i 


S Co Bon -£°°"%, 
Enter CLITIPHO, CHREMES following. 


Chremes. How now? 
What manners are thefe, Clitipho? Does this 
Become you ? 

Cit. What’s the matter ? 

Chremes. Did not I 
This very inftant fee you put your hand 
Into yon wench’s bofom ? 

Syrus. So! all’s over: 
I am undone, | [afde, 

7 Chit. 
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Clit. Me, Sir ? 
Chremes. Thefe very exes. om 
Beheld you: don’t deny it.--’Tis bafe i in yous, 
To be fo flippant with your hands. .. For what 
Affront’s more grofs, than to receive a friend 
Under your roof, and tamper with his miftrefs ? 
And laft night'in your cups too how indecent, : 
And rudely you behav’d! 
Syrus. ’Tis very true. — 
Chremes. So very troublefome, fo help me, heav’n, 
I fear’d the confequence. I know the ways : 
Of lovers: they oft take offence at things, 
You dream not of. 
Clit. But my companion, Sir, 
Is confident I would not wrong him: 
Chremes. Granted. 
Yet you fhould ceafe to hang for ever on them. 
Withdraw, and leave them fometimes to themfelves. 
Love has a thoufand fallies; you reftrain them. 
I can conjecture from myfelf. There’s none, 
How near foever, Clitipho, to whom 
I dare lay open all my weaknefles. 
With one my price forbids it, with another 
The very action fhames me: and believe me, 
It is the fame with Him; and ’tis our place 
To mark on what occafions to indulge him. 
Syrus. What fays He now ? [afiae. ~ 
Cit. Confufion ! at 
Syrus, 
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Syrus. Clitipho, 
Thefe are the very precepts that te gave you: 
And how difcreet and temperate ic ve been ! 
Clit. Prithee, peace | 
Syrus, Ay, I warrant you. 
Chremes. Oh, Syrus, 
I’m quite afham’d of him. 
Syrus. 1 do not doubt it. 
Nor without reafon; for it troubles Me. 
Chit. Still, rafcal? 
Syrus. Nay, I do but fpeak the eruth, 
Clit. May I not then go near them ? 
Chremes. Prithee, then,” 
Is there one way alone of going near them ? 
Syrus. Confufion! he'll betray himfelf, before 
I get the money. [a/ide.]---Chremes, will you once 
Hear'a fool’s counfel? 
Chremes. What do you advife ? 
Syrus. Order your fon about his bufinefs. 
Cit. Whither ? 
Syrus. Whither ? where’er you png Give place 
to Them. 
Go, take a walk. 
Clit. Walk! where? | 
Syrus. A pretty queftion ! 
This, that, or any way. 
Chremes. He fays right. Go! 








Chit. 
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Clit, Now, plague upon you, Syrus!} [ going. 
Syrus to Clit. going.| Henceforth, learn 
To keep thofe hands of yours at reft. [Exit Clitipho. 


gag oR ey 
CHREMES, SYRUS, 


Syrus. D’ye mind? 
What think you, Chrémes, will patos of him, 
Unlefs you do your utmoft to preferve, 
~ Correé&, and counfel him ? 
Chremés. Tl take due care. 
Syrus. But now’s your time, Sir, to look after him, 
Chremes. It fhall be done, 
Syrus. It muft be, if you’re wife : 
For ev’ry day he minds Me lefs and lefs. 
Chremes. But, Syrus, fay, what progrefs have you 
: - made ; 
In that affair I juft now mention’d to you ? 
Have you ftruck out a fcheme, that pleafes you? 
Or are you ftill to feek? 
_  Syrus. The plot, you mean, 
On Menedemus. I’ve juft hit on one. 
Chremes. Good fellow! prithee now, what is ee 
Syrus. Yl tell you. 
But as one thing brings in another-——. 


Vor. I... U _Chremes. 
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_Chremes. Well? 


3) Ra . wis 
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-Syrus. This Bacchis is a fad jae 


- Chremes. So it feems. 


Syrus. Ay, Sir, af you knew all! nay, even now 


She’s hatching mifchief.----Dwelling hereabouts, 


There was of late an old Corinthian woman, 
To whom this Bacchis lent a thoufand pieces. 


Chremes. What then ? 


Syrus. The woman’s dead ; and left behind | 
A daughter, very young, whom ‘fhe bequeath’d, 
By way of pledge, to Bacchis for the money. 


Chremes. I underftand. 


Syrus. This girl came here with Bacchis, 


And now is with your wife.* 


Chremes. What then ? 
Syrus. She begs 


Of Clinia to advance the cafh; for which 
She’ll give the girl as an equivalent. 


She wants the thoufand pieces. 


Chremes. Does fhe fo? 
Syrus. No doubt on’t. 


Chremes. So I thought. risen what do you 


Intend to do? 


7 


* And now is with your wifes) 
Antiphila is fhortly to be ac- 
knowledged as the daughter 
of Chremes. She is not there- 
fore in company with the other 


2 


* 


women at the feaft, who were 
no other*than courtezans, but 
with the wife of Chremes, and 
confequently free from reproach 
or fcandal: _Dacigr. z 


. SYTUS., 
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Syrus. Who? I, Sir? Pll away 
To Menedemus prefently; andtell him - 
This maiden is a rich and noble captive, 
Stolen from Caria; and to ranfom her 


‘Will greatly profit him. 


Chremes. ’Twill never do. 


Syrus. How fo ? 


Chremes. I anfwer now for Menedemus. 


I will not purchafe ber. 


What fay you now? 


Syrus. Give-a more favourable anfwer ! 


Chremes. No, 
There’s no occafion.* 


* There’s no occafion. | Chremes. 


is not allowed here to, explain 
himfelf, being prevented by the 
_ coming of his wife; nor have 
any of the commentators given 
themfelves the trouble to do it 
for him, What feems moft 
probable to me is this. He 
finds that Bacchis makes a de- 
mand of ten ming, and offers 
Antiphila as a pledge for it; a 
bargain by which he was fure 
to lofe nothing, and wherein 
Bacchis could not deceive him, 
the girl being already in his 
poffeffion. It is therefore like- 
ly that he intended to advance 
the money on thofe conditions 
himfelf. Dacigr. 

The above conjeéture of Ma- 
_ dam Dacier would be a very 
ingenious way of accounting 


for a man’s conduét in thefe cir- 
cumftances in real life ; but in 
a play where the fource of every 
action is induftrioufly laid 
open by the poet, had this been 
the intention of Chremes, I 
fhould think it would have been 
expreft, and the motive, that 
influenced him to it, alfo af- 
figned. The following noteon 
this fcene gives a much better 
account of this conference be- 
tween Chremes and Syrus, and | 
fhews of how much ufe it is in 
the enfuing part of the fable. 

‘* Syrus pretends to have con- 
** certed this plot againft Mene- 
«* demus, in order to trick him 
** out of fome money to be 
«* given to Clinia’s fuppofed 
« miftrefs. Chremes, how- 


"© ever, does not approve of 


U2 «¢ this ; 
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Syrus. No occafion ? : Sse 
_Chremes. No. 

— Syrus. I cannot comprehend you. 
Chremes. Vl explain. | 

—But hold! what now? whence corhes it, that our 


door 
Opens fo haftily? 


SCENE Vil. 


Enter at a diftanee SOSTRATA with a Ring, 
end the Nurfe. 


_ Seftra. Ym much deceiv’d, 
Or this is certainly the very ring 
The ring, with which my daughter was expos’d. 
Chremes to Syrus bebind.| What can thofe words 
mean, Syrus ? 
Softra. Tell me, Nurfe! 
Does it appear to You to be the fame ? 
Nurfe.. Ay, marry: and the very moment that 
You fhew’d it me, I faid it was the fame. 





Softra. But have you thoroughly examin’d, Nurfe? ~ 


Nurfe. Ay, thoroughly. 

& 
*< this: yetit ferves to carry ‘* debtor of Batchis, and is 
~ ** on the plot; for when An- ‘* obliged to lay down the fam 
‘* tiphila proves afterwards to ‘* for which he imagines his 
“¢ be the daughter of Chremes, ‘* daughter was pledged.” Eve 

«* he ‘neceflarily becomes the GRAPHIUS. 

: Softra. 


7 
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Softra. In then, and let me know 
If fhe has yet done bathing; and meanwhile 
T’ll wait my hufband here, [Exit Nurfe. 
Syrus. She wants you, Sir ! 
Enquire, what fhe would have, She’s very grave. 
Tis not for nothing; and I fear the caufe. 
Chremes. The caufe? pfhaw! nothing. She’ll take 
mighty pains 
To be deliver’d of fome mighty trifle. 
Softra. feeing them.| Oh hufband ! 
| Chremes. Oh wife ! 
Softra. 1 was looking for you. 
Chremes. Your pleafure ? 
Softra. Firft, I muft intreat you then, 
Believe, I would not dare do any thing 
Againft your order. 
Chremes. What! mutt I believe 
A thing paft all belief ?---I do believe it. 
Syrus. This exculpation bodes fome fault, I’m fure. ' 
[afide. 
Softra, Do you remember, I was pregnant once, 
When you affur’d me with much earneftnefs, 
That if I were deliver’d of a girl, 
You would not haye the child brought up ? 
Chremes. 1 know 
What you have done. “You have brought up the 
child. 


U 3 Syrus. 
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Syrus. Madam, if fo, my matter gains a lofs.* 


Softra. No, I have not: but there was at that time 
An old Corinthian woman dwelling here, = ¢ 


To whom I gave the child to be expos’d. 
Chremes. Oh Jupiter! was ever fuch a fool! 
Softra. Ah, what have I committed ? 
Chremes. What committed ? 


Softra. If P’ve offended, 


Chremes, *tis a crime 


Of ignorance, and nothing of my purpofe. 


Chremes. Own it, or not, I know it well enough, 
That ignorantly, and imprudently, 


You do and fay all things: 


‘how many faults 


In this one aétion are you guilty of ?: 
For firft, had you complied with my commands, 
The girl had been difpatch’d;+' and not ‘her death — 


* Madam, if fo, my mafter 
gains a lofi.) Si fic fadum cf, 
domina, ergo berus DAMNO AUC- 
tus ef. The moft indifferent 
parts of an author commonly 
give the moft trouble. The 
fenfe of the original being fome- 
what dark, and the beft con- 
ftruétion not very elegant, fe- 
veral attempts have been made 
to amend and alter the text. In 
this, as in moft other cafes, I 
believe the common reading to 


be the right ; and that it con-— 


tains nothing more than a con- 
ceit from the flave, founded on 
the words damno au@us, which I 
have endeavoured to render in 


the manner of the original, 
gains a lofs. Some think by 
his mafter is meant Clitipho, 
others Chremes. Eugraphius 
explains the words to fignify 
that Clitipho will be a lofer by 
a new-found fifter, who will be 
co-heirefs; and others will 
have them to imply the lofs to 
be fuftained by Chremes in pay~ 
ing Antiphila’s portion, ' 


+ The girl had been dif- 
patch’d.] One cannot avoid be- 
ing. feized with a kind of hor- 
ror, to think that, in a country 
fo polite as Greece, men fhould 
be fo barbarous, as to murder 

their 


- 
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Pretended, and hopes given of her life. 
~ But that I do not dwell upon: You'll cry, 

‘ —Pity,---a mother’s fondnefs.”—I allow it. 
But then how rarely you provided for her! 


What could you mean? -confider!---for ’tis plain, ; 
You have betray’d your child to that old Bee's 
Either for proftitution or for fale. 


So fhe but liv’d, it was enough, you thought: 


No matter how, or what vile life fhe led. 


—What can one do, or how’ proceed, with thofe, 


Who know of neither reafon, right, nor juftice ?’ 


Better or worfe, for or againft, they fee 


Nothing but what they lift. 


Softra. My deareft Chremes, 
I own I have offended : I’m convine’d. 
But fince you're more experienc’d than myfelf, 
I pray you be the more indulgent too, 
And let my weaknefs fhelter in your jutftice. 
Chremes. Well, well, I pardon you: but, ep 
Forgiving you thus eafily, Ido | 


But teach you to offend again. 


But come, 


Say, wherefore you begun this ? 


their own children without re- 
morfe, when they imagined i it 
to be for the intereft of their 
family. Philofophy had long 
before this demonftrated the 
horror, not only of thefe * mur- 


ders, but even of expofing 
children. But philofophy is 
always weak and unavailing, 
when oppofed to cuftoms au- 
thorized by long ufage. Pa- 
TRICK, 


U 4 Softra. 
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Sora. As we women 


“Are generally weak and. Faperitisioginy 


When firft to this Corinthian old woman 
I gave the little infant, from my finger | 


I drew a ring, and charo’d her to expofe 


That with my daughter: that if chance fhe died. 
* She might. have part of our poffeffions with her. 


__ Chremes. +? Twas right: 
‘s felf and her. - | 


‘Softra. This is thats ring. 


you thus wR yours - 


Chremes. Where had it you? 


Softra. The girl 


That Bacchis brought with her 


Syrus. Ha! 





[ofide. 


Chremes. What fays She? 


* She might have part of our 
poffeffions.] The antients ima- 
gined they were guilty of a 
moit heinous crime, if they fuf- 
fered -thejr children to die, 
without having. poffeffed fome 
part of their fortune: the wo- 
men therefore, who are gene- 
rally fuperftitious, when they 
expofed their children, put fome 
jewel or other trinket among 
' their cloaths, by this means 
thinking to difcharge their 
claim of inheritance, and to 
clear their own soniye: 
Dacier, 


+ 'Tavas right : -you thus pree 
Serv’d, §Se.) The meaning of 
this paflage is this. Chremes 
tells his wife, that by having 
given this ring, fhe had done 


- two good aéts inftead of one ; 





fhe had cleared her confcience, 
and preferved her child; for had 
there been no ring or. other 
tokenamong the infant’s things, 
the finder would fcarce have 
been at the trouble of taking 
care of her, but might have left 
her to perifh, never fufpeting 
fhe would ever be enquired 
after, or themfelves liberally 
rewarded for their pains of pre- 
ferving her, Dacizr. 


Softra. 
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Softra. Defir’d Pd keep it while fhe went to bathe.* 
{ took no notice on’t at firft; but I 
No fooner look’d on’t, than I knew’t again, 
And ftraight run out to you, 

Chremes. And what d’ye think, 


Or know concerning her ? 
Softra. A cannot tell, — 


Till you enquire of herfelf, and find, 
If poffible, from whence fhe had the ring, _. 
Syrus. Undone! I fee more hope than I defire.+- 


She’s our’s, if this be fo, 
Chremes: Is fhe alive 


[ofide. 


To whom you gave the child ? 


Softra. 1 do not know. 


Chremes. What did the tell you i 8 ? 


Softra. That the 


Had done what I commanded her. . 


Chremes. Her name ; 


That we may make enquiry, 


‘ Sofira. Philtere. 


* While fhe ewent to bathe.] 
Hedelin is grofly miftaken in 
faying that Antiphila bathed 
during the fourth a&. It is fo 
far from true, that, in the be- 
ginning of this fcene, Softrata 
fends the nurfe to fee if Anti- 
phila was not already come out 
of the bath. Dacigr, 


+ Undone! &&e.]  Syrus is 
alarmed, fearing that, by the _ 
difcovery of Antiphila, their 
plot on Menedemus would be 
baffled, and their impofition on 
Chremes deteé&ted. Eucra- 
PHIUS, 


Syrus. 


¥ 
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~Syrus. The — fame! -fhe’s found, and I am. loft, 


(afi. 


Chremss. In with me, Softrata! ‘ 
Sofira. Beyond my hopes. 
How much I fear’d you fhould continue ftill 
So rigidly inclin’d, as formerly, 
When you refus'd to educate her, Chremes ! 
Chremes. Men: -cannot always be, as they defire,* 
But mutt be govern’d by their fortunes -ftill, 
The times are alter’d with me, and I wifh 
To have a daughter now; then, nothing lefs. + 


* Men cannot always, e.J 
This he fays by way of palli- 
ating the cruelty of his former 
orders to put the child to death. 
Dacrer. . 


| t Then, nothing les.) . Here 
ends the aét, and, by the dif 
covery of Antiphila, to all ap- 
pearance, the main ftory of the 
piece. The following obfer- 
vation on the great art of our 


poet, in continuing it through 
two acts more, is cabanas juft 
and ingenious. 

«< What would become of the 
«« piece which Terence has cal- 
<< led the Self-Tormentor, if 
** the poet, by an extraordinary 
*¢ effort of genius, had not 
‘¢ contriv’d to takeup the ftory 
«* of Clinia anew, and to weave 


“© it in with the intrigue of Clj- 


** tipho?”? DipERort. 


ACT 








yes 
7 
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eA IV. 


SYRUS 


SCENE I, 


ek 


MM: mind mifgives me, my defeat i is nigh.* 
This unexpected incident has driven 


My forces into fuch a narrow pals, 


T cannot even handfomely retreat 


Without fome feint, to hinder our. old man 


From feeing that this wench is Clitipho’ Se 
As a3 the money, and the trick I dreamt of, 


* My mind, &c.] Madam 
Dacier, and moft of the later 
criticks .who have implicitly 
followed her, tell’ us, that, in 

the interval between the third 
and fourth aéts, Syrus has been 
prefent at the interview be- 


tween Chremes and Antiphila’ 


within. The only difficulty in 
this doctrine is how to recon- 
cile it to the apparentignorance 


of Syrus, which he difcovers at 


the entrance of Clinia. But 
this objeCtion, fays fhe, is eafily 


“anfwered. Syrus having partly - 


heard Antiphila’s ftory, and 
finding things likely to take an 


unfavourable turn, retires to 


confider whatis beft to be done. 


But farely this is a moft unna- 
tural impatience -at fo critical 
a juncture: and after all, would 
it not be better to take up the 
matter juft where Terence has 
left it, and to fuppofe that 
Syrus knew nothing more of 
the affair than what might be 
collected from the late conver- 
fation between Chremes and 
Softrata, at which we know 
he was prefent? This at once 
accounts for his apprehenfi- 
ons, which he betrayed even 
during that fcene, as well as 
for his imperfect knowledge of 
the real ftate of the cafe, till 
apprized of the whole by Clinia. 


-Thofe 
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Thofe hopes are flown, and I fhall hold it triumph, = 
So I but *fcape a fcouring.---Curfed Fortune, 

To have fo delicate a morfel fnatch’d 

Out of my very jaws!—What fhall I do? 

What new device? for I muft change my plan, 
-——Nothing fo dificult, but may be won 

_ By induftry.---Suppofe, I try it thus. (thinking. 
--~’ Twill never do.---Or thus?---No better ftill, 

But thus I think,---No, no.---Yes, excellent! 
Courage! I have it.---Good!---Good!---Beft of all!— 
--’Faith, I begin to hope to lay faft hold 

Of that fame flipp’ry money after all. 


Aes OE age Bigs Opa & fe 
Enter CLINIA at another part of the Stage. 


Clin. Henceforward, Fate, do with me what thou 
wilt ! 
Such is my joy, fo full and abfolute, 
I cannot know vexation. From this hour 
To you, my father, I refign myfelf, 
Content to be more frugal than you with ! 
Syrus, overbearing]. ’Tis juft as I fuppos’d, The 
gitl’s acknowlede’d ; 
His raptures fpeak it fo.---[going up.] I’m overjoy’d, 
That things have happen’d to your with, 
Clin. O Syrus! ; 
i | Have 
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Have You then heard it too ? 
Syrus. Undoubtedly. 
I, who was prefent at the very time! _ 
Clin. Was ever any thing fo lucky ? 
Syrus. Nothing. 
Clin. Now, heav’n fo help me, I rejoice at this 
On her account much rather than my own, 
Her, whom I know worthy the higheft honours, 
Syrus. No doubt on’t---But now, Clinia, hold awhile! 
Give me a moment’s hearing in my turn. 
For your friend’s bufinefs muft be thought of now, 
And well fecur’d ; left our old gentleman — 


Sufpeét about the wench. 
Clin. O Jupiter ! [in raptures. 
Syrus. Peace! [¢mpatiently. 


Clin. My Antiphila fhall be my wife. 
’ Syrus. And will you interrupt. me £ 

Clin. Oh, my Syrus, } 
What can I do? I’m overjoy’d. _ Bear with me. 

Syrus. Troth, fo I do. 

Clin. We're happy, .as the Gods. 

Syrus. Llefe my labour on you. 

Clin. Speak ; I hear. 

Syrus. Ay, but you don’t attend. 

Clin. I’m all attention. 

Syrus. I fay then, Clinia, that your fiend’: affairs 
Muft be attended to, and well fecur’d: 
For if you now depart abruptly from us, 


| 


And 
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‘And leave the wench upon our hands; my mafter - 
Will inftantly difcover, fhe belongs 
To Clitipho. But if you take her off; 
It will remain, as ftill it is, a fecret: 
Clin. But, Syrus, this is flatly oppofite 
To what I moft devoutly wifh, my marriage. 
For with what face thall I accoft my father ? 
D’ye underftand me? 
Syrus. Ay. 
Clin. What can I fay? ; ee 
What reafon can I give him ? aR any ag 
Syris. Tell no lie. | 3 
Speak the plain truth. 
- Clin. How? 
Syrus. Every fyllable.- 
Tell him your paffion for Antiphila ; 
Tell him you wifh to marry her, and tell him, 
Bacchis belongs to Clitipho. 
Chn. ’Tis well, 
In reafon, and may eafily be done: 
And then befides, you’d have me win my father, 
To keep it hid from your old gentleman ? 
Syrus. No; rather to prevail on him, to go 
And tell him the whole truth immediately. 
Clin. How? are you mad or drunk? You'll be 
the ruin : 
Of Clitipho: for how can he be fafe? 


Eh; 
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Syrus. That’s my mafterpiece: This plot 
Is my chief glory, and I’m proud to think” 
I have fuch force, fuch pow’r of cunning in me, 
As to be able to deceive them both, 
By fpeaking the plain truth: that when your Sis 
Tells Chremes, Bacchis is his own fon’s miftrefs, 


He fhan’t believe it. 


Clin. But that way again 


You blaft my hopes of marriage: for while Chremes 
Suppofes her my miftrefs, he’ll not grant 


His daughter to me. 


You, perhaps, don’t care, 


So you provide for him, what comes of me. _ 
Syrus. Why, plague! d’ye think Id have you~ 


counterfeit 


For ever? but a day, to give me time 
To bubble Chremes of the money.---Peace ! 


Not an hour more. 


Clin. Is that fufficient for you? 
But then, fuppofe, his father find it out! 
Syrus. *Suppofe, as fome folks fay, the fky fhould 


fall! 


* Suppofe,—the fey fhou'd fall.} 
There is a remarkable paflage 
in Arrian’s account. of Alex- 
ander, lib. 4. where he tells 
us that fome embafladors from 
theCeltz, being afked by Alex- 
ander, what in the world they 
dreaded moft, anfwered acdvevar, 


wnroTs 6 Spares avis eurectts - 
** that they feared, left the 
“© fky fhould fall.” Alexander, 
who expected to hear himfelf 
named, was furprifed at an an- 
fwer, which fignified that they 
thought themfelves beyond the 
reach of all human power, 

plainly . 
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Clin. Still Pm afraid. 
Syrus. Afraid indeed ! as if ee 

It were not.in your pow’r, whene’er you pleas’d, 

To clear yourfelf, and tell the whole affair. 
Clin. Well, well, let Bacchis be brought over then! 
Syrus. Well faid! and here fhe comes, 


S° C38 OER Metis 


Enter BACCHIS, PHRYGIA, ie, at pe 
‘Part of the Stage... 


Bacch. na my life, 

This Syrus with his golden promifes 

Has fool’d me hither charmingly! Ten Minas 

He gave me full affurance of : but if | 

He now deceives. me, come whene’er he will, 

Canting and fawning to allure me hither, 

Tt thall be all in vain; I will not ftir. | 

Or when I have agreéd, and fix’d a timey. 

Of which he fhall have giv’n his mafter notice, 

And Clitipho i is all agog with hopes... 

Pl fairly jilt them both, and not come near them 3 $ 

And mafter Syrus* back fhall fmart forit. op 
Clin. She promifes you very fair.’ 


‘ plainly. implying that nothing ora total deftrudiion of nature, 
could hurt them, unlefs he Parrick. 


would fuppofe impofiibilities, é 
3 Syrus. 
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She jefts? She’li.do, itp if, L don’t, shee iheod: 
Bacch: They fleep: Pfaithy, Til roufe thera. * Hark 


ye, Phrygia, 


Did you obferve the villa of Chatinus, 7 


Which yonder fellow fhew’d.us ? 


Phry. I did, Madam. 


Bacch. The.next_upon the right. 


Phry. I recollect. 


[aloud 


[aloud 


Bacch. Run thither quickly: forthe Captain {pends 


The Dionyfia there. 


. Laloud. 


Syrus, bebind.| What means fhe now? - 
Bacch. Tell him I'm here; and fore againft my will, 
Detain’d by force: but I’ll devife fome means 


To flip away and come to him. 


Syrus. Confufion !--- 


(aloud. - 
[comes forward. 


Stay, Bacchis, Bacchis),.where.d’ye fend that girl ? 


Bid her ftop ! 
Bacch. Go! 


{to Phrygia, 


Syrus. The money’s ready for you. _ 


6. See wy fleep Pfaith PU roufe 
od if Ra S 3 6g2- pol’ iftes 
| commovebo: ‘Hedelin interprets 


_ thefe words literally 5 ‘But fure! 


"Uy nothifig can be more plain, 
from the whole tenor of the 
fcene, than that they are mere- 
ly metaphorical, as Menage 
juitly argues. 


‘Vor. 1, 


+ The villa of Charinus,} Vil 
lam Charini. This paflage alone 
is a fufficient proof that the 
feaft of Bacchus, mentioned in ~ 
this play, was the Dionyfa in 
the fields; and confequently 
that the fcene is not laid in A-. 
thens, but in the mst Da- 


’ CIER. 


x Bacch, 
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Bacch. Oh! then I ftay. 
Syrus. You thall be paid direétly. 


[Phrygia returns. 


Bacch. When you pleafe: Dol —: you? 


Syrus. But dye know 
What you're to do? 
Baceh. Why, what? 


Syrus. You muft go over, 


You and your equipage, to Menedemus. 
Bacch. What are you at now, fauce-box ? 


Syrus. Coining money, 
For your ufe, Bacchis. 


Bacch. Do you think to play 


Your jefts on me ?- 


Syrus. No; this is downright earneft. 
Bacch; Are You the perfon tan to deal with ?* 


Syrus. No. 


But ’twill fecure your money. 


Bacch. Let us go then! 


Syrus. Follow her there.---Ho, Dromo ! 


* Are you, e.] There is 


fome difficulty’ in this and the 


*o next {peech in the original, and 


the Commentators have been 
puzzled to make fenfe of them, 
It feems to me that the Poet’s 
intention is no more than this. 


Bacchis exprefles fome reluc- 
tance to act under the direétion 


, of Syrus, but is at length pre- 
-yailed on, finding that he can 


by thofe means contrive to pay 


her the "money, which he had. 


promifed her. 


we 


SCENE 
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08 Cr Bu aki W: 
Ener DROMO. 
Dromo. Who calls ? 
Syrus. Syrus. : 
Dromo. Your pleafure! What’s the matter now ? 
Syrus. Conduct 
“‘All Bacchis’ maids to your houfe inftantly. 

Dromo. Why fo? 

Syrus. No queftions; let oo carry over 
Allthey brought hither. Our old gentleman 
Will think himfelf reliey’d from much expence 
By their departure: .Troth, he little knows, 
With how much lofs this {mall gain threatens him. 
If you’re wife, Dromo; know not what you know. 

Dromo. Ym dumb, 


[Exit Dromo, with Bacchis’ ec and baggage 
into the houfe of Menedemus. After which, 


S26 OR eae VE 
Enter CHREMES. 


Chremes, to bimfelf.|’Fore heav’n, I pity Menedemus; 


His cafe is lamentable: to maintain my 
K2 Fhat 


ea OTS": ie © 
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That jade, and all her harlot-family ! 
" Altho’ I know for fome few days indeed 
He will not feel it; fo exceedingly 
He long’d to Have his fon: but when he fees 
Such monftrous houfhold riot and expence 
Continue daily, without end or meafure, 
He’ll with his fon away from him again. 
But yonder’s Syrus in good time. ~~ [ feéig Syrus. 
Syrus. Pll to him. [ afide. i 
Chremes. Syrus. om 
Syrus. Who’s there? [turning about. 
Chremes. What now ? 
Syrus. The very man ! 2 
I have been wifhing for you this long time. 
Chremes. You feem to’ve been at work’ with 
Menedemus. 
Syrus. What! atour plot? No Sind faid; than done. 
Chremes. Indeed ! : 
Syrus. Indeed: 
Chremes. 1 can’t forbear to ftroke 
Your head for it. Good lad! come nearer, Syrus! 
T’ll do thee fome good turn for this., I will, 
I promife you. / [patting bis bead. 
_ Syrus. Ah, if you did but know 
How luckily it came into my head! 
Chremes. Pthaw, are i vain of your good luck ?. 
Syrus. Not I. 


‘Tfpeak the plain truth. 
Chremes. 
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Chremes. Let me knowit ten. ek 
Syrus, Clinia has told his’father, that the wench 
Is miftrefs to your Clitipho; and that . 
He brought her over with him to their houfe, - 
To hinder your detecting it. 
Chremes, Good! good! 4 
Syrus. D’ye think fo ? 
Chremes. Charming ! 
Syrus. Ay, if you knew all. 
But only hear the-reftvof our device. 
He'll tell his father, he has feen your derahes 
Whofe beauty has fo charm’d him at firft fight, 
He longs to marry her. 
Chremes.. Antiphila ? 
Syrus. The fame; andhe’ll requeft him todemand her 
Of you in marriage, 
_Chremes. To what purpofe, Syrus 3 P 
I don’t conceive the drift on’t, 
Syrus, No! you're flow. 
Chremes. Perhaps fo, 
Syrus.: Menedemus inftantly 
Will furnith him with money for the wedding, 
To: buy d’ye take me? 
_ Chremes, Cloaths and jewels. 
Syrus. Ay. 





Chremes. But I will neither marry, nor betroth 
My daughter to him. 


Syrus. No? Why? : 
ar ee Chremes, 


* 
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Chremes. Why !--+is that 
A queftion? to a wretch !———»- > 
Syrus.. Well, as you pleate. WC 
I never meant that he fhould marry her,o, too0. © 7 





But only to pretend 
Chremes. 1 hate pretence: 

Plot as you pleafe, but do muctaiiicie 

_ An engine in your rogueries. \ Shall I. . 





Contraé&t my daughter, ‘where Inever can - 
Confent to marry her P01 Oho 
Syrus. I fancied fo. 
Chremes. Not I. : ie 
Syrus. It might be done moft' ddadAl pen 
And, in obedience to your ftriét —, 
I undertook this bufinets. He 
Chremes. 1 believe it.” 


Syrus. However, Sir, I meant it well. 





Chremes. Nay, nay, 
Do’t by all means, and fpare no trouble in*t ; 


ee ee ee eee Pe) 


ee 


But bring yous fcheme to bear fome other way. 
Syrus.' Jt hall be done: Tl think upon fome other. 
~—But then the money which I mention’d to you, 
Owing to Bacchis by Antiphila, 
Mutt be repaid her: and you will not now : 
sai to fhift the matter off ; or fay, 
¢ —What is’t to me? Was J the borrower? 
“+ i I command | it! ? Could fhe pledge ny daughter 


« Againft 
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“ Againft my will?”---Thefe pleas you cannot urge; 
For ’tis a common faying, and a true, 
*That ftricteft law is oft the higheft wrong, 
Chremes. 1 mean not to eyade it. 
Syrus. No, Pll warrant. 
Nay You, tho’ others did, could never. think on’t; 
For all the world imagines you’ve acquit ¢ 7 
A fair and handfome fortune. 
Chremes. 1 will carry 
The money to: her inftantly myfelf. 
Syrus. No; rather fend it by your fon. 
Chremes. Why fo? 
Syrus. Becaufe he aéts the part oe her gallant. 
Chremes. What then? 
Syrus. Why then ’twill feem more probable, 
If he prefents it; I too thall effeét 
My fcheme more eafily.---And here he is.--- 
—In, Sir, and fetch the money out. 


Chremes. 1 will. [ Exit Chremes. 


ome 


* Sri&eft law is oft the higheff Menander probably made ufe of 
wrong.| Summum jus, fepefum- it in this very play, as the fame 
ma eft malitia. This, as Syrus fentiment is to be found among 
himfelf fays, was a proverb. his fragments. 

-—- — = — Kaw 
Oz vopoe cQodp eiuv? 6 F spwv rs vous 
Asav axpiws, cvxodarving mo Qasvelar. 
The law, ’tis true, is good and excellent ; 
But he who takés the letter of the law 

- Too ftriély, is a pettyfogging knave. 


> yt SCENE 
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sich GiB. NE Mbbasaatha 
Enter CLIYY Pr HO. é 


Ot ‘ 


iis 197 3 


Chi, ‘to ‘he e 1. Mes fo aly In > elt but Lea! 
-Perfornt’d againft c one’s ¥ is difficult. 
This little walk, how eft yet how faint — 

And weary it has made me ey T ee 

Left I be fill excluded, and forbid? °°" 

To come near * Bacchis. ‘Lfecing Syrus py all 
, Pow. above 
Coilbaat you, Syrus, for 1 


2¢ trick you ‘play'd' me ! 
That brain of your’s i is ever : 


jore. contriving” 





Some villainy to torture me ‘withall. 
Syrus. Away, you i malapertl Your frowardheft 
Had well nigh been my ruin. 
Clit. Would it had! 
For you deferv’d it richly. 
| Syrus. How! deferv’d it? 
—T’faith I’m glad heard you fay fo ‘ieee 
Before you touch’d the cafhy that I was jut 
About to give cma 
Clit. Why, what can 1 fay ? >. 
You went away; came back; beyond my hopes, 
And brought n my miftrefs with ° you; then again 
Forbad my touching her. 
Cyrus. 
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Syrus. Well, well, I can’t | 
Be peevith with you now. are “aor you know 
Where Bacchis is? 7 

Clit. At our houfe, . 

Syrus. No. dpe dh JA 

Clit. Wherethen? = 

Syrus. At Clinia’s. cial 

Cit. Then I’m ruin’d. 

Syrus. Courage, man ! 
You fhall go to her inftantly, andcarry: 
The money that you promis’d-het. 

Clit. Fine talk ! | . 
Where fhould I get it? 

Syrus. From your father. 

Clit. Pfhaw!~ 
You play upon me. 

Syrus. The event fhall thew. 

Cit. Then I am bleft indeed. Thanks, thanks, 

dear Syrus ! | 
Syrus. Hift! here’s your father.---Have a care | 
don’t feem 

Surpriz’d at any thing: give way in all: 
Do as he bids, and fay but littl. Mum! 


SCENE 
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gt oe rE N E Var. 
Enter CHREMES, 


Chremes. Where’ s Clitipho ? 
Syrus, to Clit.) Here, aye: 
Cit. Here, Sir ! 
Chremes. Have You. i 
Inform’d him of the bufinefs ? _. [4o Syrus, 
Syrus. In good part. 3 
Chremes. Here, take the money then, and carry it. 
[Zo Clitipho. 
Syrus. Plague, how you ftand, log!---take it. 
Cit. Give it me. [aukwardly. 
Syrus. Now in with me immediately !----You, Sir, 
[42 Chremes. 
Be pleas’d meanwhile to wait our coming here ; 
There’s nothing to detain us very long. 
: [Exeunt Clit. and Syrus, 


SUC BO Re®) | vik 
CHREMES, alone. 
My daughter now has had Ten Minz of me, ~ 


Which I account laid out upon her board : 3 
? 4 | en: 
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Ten more her cloaths will come to: and moreover 
Two Talents for her portion. ——How unjuft, 


And abfolute is cuftom!* 


I muft. now 


Leave every thing, and find a ftranger out, 
On whom I may beftow the fum of wealth, 
Which I have fo much labour’d to acquire, 


S°C ENE 


IX. 


Enter MENEDEMUS, 


Mine, to bimfelf.] Oh fon, how happy haft thou 


made thy father, 


Convine’d of thy repentance! 
Chremes, overbearing.| How miftaken! _ : 
Mene, Chremes! I with’d for you.----’Tis in your 


power, 


And I befeech you do it, to sles 
My fon, myfelf, and family. 


Chremes. Tl do’t. 


Wherein can I oblige you > 


* How unjuft, and abfolute is 
cuftom/| I am charmed with 
this fentiment, and ftill more 
with the good man’s applica- 
tion of it. For in fa& nothing 
.can be more ridi¢ulous, than 
that when a father beftaws his 
daughter upon a man, he muft 
alfo beftow part of his for- 


tune with her. And as a proof, 
that cuftom only authorizes - 
fuch a practice, in antient times 
the very contrary was the cafe, 
money and prefents being given 
to the fathers by thofe who de- 
manded their daughters in mar- 
riagee MADAM pacier.  \ 


Mene, 
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Mene. You,to-day 
\Blcve found a daughter. 

Chremes. True. “What then ? — 

Mone, My Clinia 
Begs your confent to marry her. 

Chremes. Good heaven! 

What kind of man are you? 

; Mene. What mean you, Chremes ? 

Chremes. Has.it then flipt your memory fo foon, 
The converfation that we had together, 
Touching the rogueries they fhould devife, 
To trick you of your money ! $ 

Mene. 1 remember. 

Chremes. This is the trick. 

Mene. How, Chremes? ? I'm deceiv’ d. 

’Tis as you. fay. From what a pleafing hope 
Have I then fall’n ! 

Chremes. And fhe, I warrant you,* 

Now at your houfe, is my fon’ $ miftrefs : ? Eh! ! 


Mene. So they fay. i 
Chremes. What! and you beliey’d it ? 
Mene. All. 


Chremes. —And they {ay too he wants to marry her? 
That foon as I’ve confented, you may give him _ 


* And foe, I warrant you, &Fc.] lowed that etder: which feemed 
Thefe two or three fpeeches to me to cteate the moft lively 
are differently divided in dif- and natural dialogue. 
ferent editions. I have fol- . 


2 Money 
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Money to furnifh him with jewels," ‘loaths,, Mf 
And other neceffaries. 
Mene. Ay, tis fo: 
The money’s for his miftrefs. 
Chremes. To be fure. 
Mene. Alas, my My ni eg are sarPbaln di then. 
—Yet I would rather bear with any thing, 
Than lofe my fon again.---What™ anfwer, ‘Chrémes, 
Shall I return with, that he mayn’t perceive 
I’ve found him out, and take offence ? 
“Chreines. Offence ! igi 
You're too indulgent to him, Menedemus ! 
Mene. Allow me. I’ve begun, and muft go through. 
Do but continue to affift me, Chremes. 
Chremes. Say we have met, and treated of the 
“match. 
Mene. Well; and what elfe? 
Chremes. That I give full confent ; 
That I approve my fon-in-law ;—In hort, 
You may affure him alfo, if you pleafe, 
That I’ve betroth’d my daughter to him. 
Mene. Good ! 
The very thing I wanted. 
Chremes. So:your fon 
The fooner fhall demand the money of you ; 
And fo fhall you, sseabllgney to your with, 
The fooner give. 


Mene. 


Mene. It is my with indeed. 

Chremes. *Fore heaven, friend, as far as I can judges ) 
You'll foon be weary of your fon again. , 
» But be it as it may, give cautioufly, 

A little at a time, if you are wife. 

Mene. 1 will. 

Chremes. Go in, and fee what he demands. 
If you fhou’d want me, I’m at home. 

Mene. *Tis well. | 
For I fhall let you know, do what I will. 

[ Exeunt feverally. 
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Se ak eRe ke eo 


AC ToV.i2-9 0 teh <i, 


MENEDEMUS alone. 


HAT I’m not overwife, no conjurer, 
TT I know full well: but my affiftant here, 
And counfellor, and grand comptroller Chremes, 
Outgoes me far: dolt, blockhead, ninny, afs; 
Or thefe, or any other common terms 
By which men {peak of fools, befit Me well : 

But Him they fuit not: His ftupidity 
Is fo tranfcendent, it exceeds them all. 


SO: Bo Wo. 
Enter CHREMES., 


Chremes, to Softrata within.| Nay prithee, good wife, 
ceafe to ftun the Gods 
With thanking them that you have found yourdaughter ; 
Unlefs you fancy they are like yourfelf, 
And think, they cannot underftand a thing 
Uniefs faid o’er and o’er a hundred times. 
—But meanwhile [coming forward] wherefore do my 


fon and Syrus | 
Loiter 
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Loiter fo long ? ! AE 
‘Mene. “Who are*thofé loiterers,° Ohremes? or “4 
Chremes. Ha, Menedemus, are. You: there ?----In- | 

form me, 
Have you told Clinia what I faid? 
 _Mene. The whole. 
Chremes. And what faid He? 
Mene.. Grew quite tranfported-at it, ; 

Like thofe who with. for,marriage. 
Chremes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mene. What do you laugh. at ? 
Chremes. was thinking. of 

The cunning rogueries ef that flave, Syrus.. Uaugting: 

Mene. Oh, was That it? 
Chremes. Why, he can formand mould 
The very vifages of men, a rogue ! [Jaughing. 


3 
] 
4 


Mene. Meaning my fon’s well-acted tranfport ? 
Chremes. Ay. ~~ [laughing. 

Mene. The very thing that I was thinking of. 
Chremes: A fabtle villain ! Laughing. 

_ Mene. Nay, if you knew:more, ' 

You'd be ftill‘more*convirie’d on’t. 

Chremes.: Say you fo > | 

Mene. Ays. do but-hear. ty 
Chremes,’ laughing Hold hold! inform. me. ir 
~~ How much you're out of:pocket.': Foras foon 

As you inform’d-your fon of ‘myconfent,~ ~~ og a 


‘Dromo, 
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Dromo, I warrant, gave you a broad hint, 
That the bride wanted jewels, cloaths, attendants ; 
That you might pay the ae | 

Mene. No. 

Chremes. How? No? Bt 

Mene. No, I fay. 

Chremes. What! nor Clinia? 

Mene. Not a word; 
But only preft the marriage for to-day. 

Chremes, Amazing!---But our Syrus? Did net He 
Throw in a word or two? 

- Mene. Not he. 

Chremes. How fo ? 

Mene. Faith I can’t tell: but I’m amaz’d that you, 
Who fee fo clearly into all the reft, 
Shou’d ftick at this.---But that arch villain Syren 
Has form’d and moulded your fon too fo rarely, 
That nobody can have the leaft fufpicion, 
That this is Clinia’s miftrefs. 

Chremes. How ? 

Mene. I pafs Bvereree yt: OT 
Their kiffes and sadn All that’s nothing. 

Chremes. What is there more that he can counterfeit? 

Mene. Ah! [ /miling. 

Chremes.. What @ye mean ? 

Mene. Nay; do but hear. I have 
A private fnug apartment, a: tack niiin, 


Vou. I. 4 Whither 


4 


Ge. 


Chremes.. What then ? 


THE ease 
* Whither a _bed was brought and made =" 


_ Mene. No fooner lee than i in went iia, 


Chremes. Alone ? 
Mene. Alone. 
Chremes. 1 tremble. 


Mene. Bacchis follow’des.. ... 


Chremes. Alone? 
Mene. Alone. 
Chremes. Undone! 
Mene. No fooner in, 


But they made faft the door. 


Chremes. Ha! And was Clinia 


‘Witnefs.to this ? 


Mene. He was.---Both. He and i. 
Chremes. Bacchis. is my fon’s miftrefs, Menedemus ! 


I’m ruin’d. 


Mene. Why d’ye think fo? 3 
Chremes. Mine is fearce...., 


A Ten-days family. 


Mene. What! are you difmay’d 


* Whither abedwas BROUGHT 


&Fc.] Peter Nannius objerves: 


that the beds among the an- 
tients were portable, and pro- 
duces a paflage from the Odyf- 


fey, wherein Penelope orders | 
“beds, could not be removed. 


the marriage-bed to be produ- 
ced, to try whether Ulyfles. was 
really her hufband, or an im- 


£ 


poftor, by his manner of ac- - 
knowledging it; becaufe this 
bed was formed out of the trunk 
of an olive, wrought into the 
apartment itfelf, and therefore, 
contrary to the nature of other 


WestTEernovius. 


Becaufe | 
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Becaufe he fticks fo clofély to his friend ? : 

Chremes. Friend! His ibschitel 

Mene. Tf fo—— - 

Chremes. 1s that & doubt? ' ETS 
Is any man fo courteous, and fo patient, 

As tamely to ftand by, and fee his miftrefs — 

Mene. Ha, ha, ha! Why not?---That I, you know, 
Might be more eafily impos’d upon. [ironically. 

Chremes. D’ye laugh at me? I’m angfy with myfelf: 
And well I may. How many circumftances 
Confpir’d to make it grofs and’ palpable, 

Had I not been a ftone!---What things I faw ! 
Fool, fool!---But by my life Pll be _— ; 
For now 

Méne. And can’t you then contain yourfelf ? 

Have you no felf-refpect? And am notT 
A full example for you ? aa 

’ Chremes. Menedemus;) © 
My anger throws me quite befide myfelf. 

Mene. That You fhould talk thus! Is it not a fare 
To be fo liberal of advice to others, 
So wife abroad, and poor in fenfé at home ? 

Chremes: What fhall I do? 

Mene. That which but even now* =~ 





* That which but even now Menedemus the Yety advice 
you counfell’d me.| One of the given by himfelf at the begin- 
great beauties of this fcenecon- ning of the pieces Dacizr« 
fits in Chremes’ retorting on : ‘ 

¥a ' You 
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You counfell’d me to do: Give him to know 
That you ’re indeed a father : : let him dare 
Truft his whole foul to you, feck, afk of you ; 
Left he to others have recourfe, and leave you. 
Chremes. And let him go; go where he will; 
much rather | 
“Than here by his extravaganice reduce _ 
His father to diftrefs and beggary. | 
For if I fhould continue to fapply 
The courfe of his expences, Menedemus, 
Your defp’ rate rakes wou’d be my lot indeed. 
Mene: Ahs to what evils you’ll expofe yourfelf, 
Unles you’ re cautious! You will feem fevere, 
And yet forgive him afterwards, and then 
With an ill grace too. 
Chremes: Ah, you do not know 
How much this grieves me. 
Mene. Well, well, take your way. 
But tell me, do you grant me my requett, 
That this your new-found daughter wed my fon? 
Or is there aught more welcome to you ?. 
Chremes: Nothing. 
The fon-in-law, and the alliance pleafe me. 
Mene. What portion fhall I tell my fon you've fettled? 
Why are you filent ? 
Chremes. Portion ! 
Mene. Ay, what portion ?._ 


—Chremes. Ah! 
on Men, 


endl ieee ai 
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Mene. Fear not, Chremes, tho’ it be but finall; 
The portion nothing moves us, 
Chremes. 1 propos’d, | : 
According to my fortune, that Two Talents 
Were full fufficient: But you sow mutt fay, 
If you’d fave me, my fortune, and my fon, 
That I have fettled all I have ypon her. . 
Mene. What mean you ? 
Chremes. Counterfeit amazement too, 
And queftion Clitipho my reafon for it. 
Mene. Nay, but I really do not know your reafon, 
Chremes, My reafon for it?---That his wanton mind, 
Now flufh’d with lux’ry and lafcivioufnefs, 
I may o’erwhelm ; and bring him down fo low, 
He may not know which way to turn himfelf, 
Mene. What are you at? 
Chremes. Allow me! let me have 
My own way in this bufinefs. 
Mene. ¥ allow you. 
It is your pleafure ? 
Chremes. Tt is, 
Mene. Be it fo. | 
- Chremes. Come then, let Clinia hatte to call the 
bride. 
And for this fon of mine, he fhall be {chool'd, 
As children ought.---But Syrus !— 
Mene. What of him? 
Chremes. What! V’ll fo handle him, fo curry him, 
¥ 3 That 


418 


en 
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That while he lives he fhall remember me. 


»-- = [See Menedemus, 


What! make a a jet of me? a langhing ftock ? 
Now, afore heav’ n, he would not dare to treat 
A poor eee inetd as he treated me. 


ef 


sCENE Tit. 


Re-mmter MENEDEMUS. with CLITIPHQ 
gud SY RUS, 


“Gls. And can it, ‘Menedemus, can it he, 
My father has.fo fuddenly cat off 
All natural affection? for what act? 
What crime, alas, fo heingus have J dane ; 


Trisa common failing, 
Mene, This, I know, 


‘Should be more heavy and fevere® to you. 


* Exit “Mexedemus.) The de- 
parture of Menedemus here is 


yery abrupt, feeming to be in 


the midit of a converfation ; 
and his re-entrance with Cli- 
tipho, already fuppofed to be 
apprized of what had paft be- 
tween the twa old gentlemen, 
is equally precipitate. Menage 
imagines that fome verfes are 
“Yoft here. Madam Dacier ftrains 
hard to defend the poet, and 
fills ap the void of time by 


. 


her old expedient of making 
the audience wait to fee Chre-- 
mes walk impatiently to and 
fro, till a fufficient time is elap- 
fed for Menedemus to have 
given Clitipho a fummary ac- 
conpnt of the caufe of his fa- 
ther’s anger. ‘The truth is, that 
a too ftri&t obfervance of Unity 
of Place will neceffarily pro- 
duce fuch abfurdities; and 
there are feveral other inftances 
of the like nature in Terence, 


On 
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On whom it fall8: and'yet ain T notes 
Affected’ By it, tho” I-Know<not why, 
And have no other reafon for my grief, 
But that I with you we | 
Cit. Did not you fay. . 
My father waited here? ) 
Mene. Ay; there he is, [Exit Menédemus. 
Chremes. Why d’ye accufe your father, ‘és litipho ? 
Whate’er Fve done, was providently done 
Tow’rd you and your imprudence, ‘When I faw 
Your negligence of foul, and that you held 
The pleafitres of to-day your onlycare, 
Regardlefs of the morrow ; I fourd méans ~ 
That you fhoy’d neither want, nor wafte my fubftance, 
When You, whom fair fucceffion firft made heir, 
- Stood felf-degraded’ by uniwotthinefs, 
I went to thofe the next in blood’ to you, 
Committing and configning all to Them. 
i here fhall your weaknels, Clitipho, be fure 
Ever to find a refuge, food, and raiment, ; 
And roof to fly toy, - 
‘Cit. Ah me! 
“Chremes. Better thus, — 
Than, you being heir, for Bacchis to D hege all. 
~Syris. Diftraction! what difturbances have I, 
Wretch that I am, all unawares created! 
Clit. Wou'd ¥ were dead! 


ror 
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Y 4 : _ Chremes. 
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Chremes. Learn. firft, what ’tis to live. | 
When you know That, if life pple you, . y 
Then talk of-dying. wt 

Syrus. Matter, may I fpeak? > 

Chremes. Speak. 

Syrus. But with a) ° 

Chremes. Speak. ce 

Syrus.. How wrong. is ‘this, :* a eS ee 
Or rather what extravagance and. madnefi, ay 
To punifh him for. my offence: ! 

Chremes. Away ! pine ig 
Do not you meddle. - No. one Slesaie you, Syrus 
Nor need you. to, provide « a fandta bit 
Or interceffor, . er 

Syrus, What i is it you: ry 2 i 

Chremes. 1 am not angry, : nor with, you, nor him ; 
Nor thould you take offence at what I do.. 

Exit Chremes: 


rr 


eG EN E Ul. 
Manent CLITIPHO, SYRUS. 


_ Syrus. He’s gone, Ah, wou'd ra afk’d him——~ 
Clit. Afk’d what, Syrus? | 
Syrus, Where I fhou’d eat, fince he has caft-us off, . 

You, I perceive, are quarter 'd on your fitter. 

Clit. Is’t come to this, that I fhou’d be in fear 


Of ftarving, Syrus? te 
ay . Syruse 
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Syrus. So we do but five, 
There’s hope : 
Chit. Of what ? 
Syrus. That we fhall have rare ftomachs, 
Clit. D’ye jeft at fuch a time as this ; 
And lend me no affiftance by your counfel ? 
Syrus. Nay, I was ftudying for you even now, 
And was fo all the while your father fpoke. 
And far as I can underftand this— 
Clit. What ? | 
Syrus. Stay, you fhall have it prefently. [thinking. 
Cit. Well, what? 
Syrus. Thussthen: I. don’t believe that you're 
their fon. » . 
Chit. How, Syrus'! are you mad ? zo | 





Syrus. Tifpeak. my thoughts. 
Be you the judge: - While they had You sakeie: 
While yet there was no other, nearer joy, 

Yoerthey indulg’d, and gave with open hand: 
But now a daughter’s found, their real child, 
A caufe is found to drive you forth. 

Cit. ’Tis like, 

_ Syrus. Think you this fault fo angers: bint 2 

Cit, I think not. 

Syrus. Confider too ; ’tis ever found, that mothers 
Plead for their fons, and in the father’s wrath 
Defend them. *Tis not {fo at prefent. 

Ch. True. : 

5 in Gt What 
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What fhall I do then, Syrus? 

Syrus. Afk of them a SC 
The truth of this fufpicion, Speak your thoughts, 
If ’tis not fo,, you’ll fpeedily incline them 
Both to compaffion; or; if fo; be told) 
Whofe fon you, are. : 

Clit, Your counfel’s good. T’ll.do’t. 


-_ 


Se apes 
SY RU S. alone. 


*A lucky thought of mine! for Clitipho, 

The lefs he hopes, fo much more.eafily . 

Will he reduce his father to good terms, 
Befides, who knows but he may take a wife ; 
No thanks to Syrus neither, —But who’s here 2 
Chremes!—I’m off : for feeing what has pait, 

I wonder that he did not order me 
To be trufs’d up immediately. Tl hence 

To Menedemus, .and prevail on him ~ 

To intercede for me: as matters ftand, 

I dare nottruftto our old gentleman, eee Syrus, 


* The artand addrefs\of this ftratagem of Sivee is excellent, 
and cannot be eaaienlly adres. Dacier, 


SCENE 
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9 € Boe poy 
Ene CHREMES, SOSTRATA. 


Softra. Nay indeed, hufband, if you don’t take cate, 
You'll bring fome kind of mifchief on your fon : 
I can’t imagine how a thought fo idle 
Could come into your head. ~~ 

Chremes. Still, woman, ftill 

D’ye contradict me? Did I ever with 

For any thing in all my life, but you 

In that fame thing oppos’d me, Softrata? 

Yet now if I fhould afk, wherein I’m wrong, 

Or wherefore I aé& thus, you do not know. 

Why then dye contradict me, Simpleton : 
Softra, Not know? | 
Chremes. Well, well, ‘you know: I grant it, rather. - 

Than hear your idle ftory o’er again. | 
Softra. Ah, *tis unjuft in you to afk my filence 

Tn fuch, a, thing as this, 

Chremes. 1 do not afk it, © . 

Speak if you will: Pll do it ne’erthelefs, 
Softra. Will you? . 
Chremes. 1 will, 

Softra. You don’t perceive what harm 


324 
May come of this. 
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He thinks himfelf a decree 


Chremes. A foundling, fay you? 
Softra. Yes indeed, he does, 
Chremes. Confefs it 'to be true. 
Softra. Ah, heav’n forbid ! 
Let our moft bitter enemies. do that ! 
Shall I difown my fon, my own dear child 
Chremes. What! do you fear you cannot, at your 


pleafure, 


Produce convincing proofs that he’s your own? 
Softra. Is it, becaufe, my daughter’s found, + you 


fay this? 


* He thinks bimflf a found- 
ling.) Subditum Je susPIcaTUR. 
It is odd enough that Madam 
Dacier changes the text here, 
according to an alteration of 
her father, and reads suspr- 
cetur, He may think himfelf 
a foundling—and affigns as a 
reafon for it, that Terence could 
not be guilty of the very im- 
propriety which fhe yndertook 
to vindicate in the preceding 
fcene. I have followed the com- 
mon reading; becaufe Chremes, 
ordering: her to confirm her 
fon’s fufpicions, fhews that he 
underftood her words in a pofi- 
tive, not a potential, fenfe. 


Clitipho, on his entrance in the | 


next fcene, feems to renew a 
requeft already made; and it 
would be a poor artifice in the 


poet, and, as Patrick obferves, 


below the genius of Terence,. 


to make Softrata apprehend that 
thefe would be her fon’s fufpici- 


ons, before fhe had any reafon . 


to fuppofe fo, 


+ Because my daughter's feed) : 


Madam Dacier, as well as all 
the reft of the commentators, 
has ftuck at thefe words. 
of them imagine fhe means to 


is nat barren.,..Madam Dacier 


fuppofes that fhe intimates fuch 


a proof to be eafy, becaufe-Cli- 
tipho and Antiphila were ex- 
tremely alike ; which fenfe the 


‘thinks immediately. confirmed. 


by the anfwer of Chremes, . I 
cannot agree with any of them, 


and 


Mot... 


fay, that the difcovery of Anti~ 
phila is.a plain proof that. the” 


~ 
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_Chremes. No: but becaufe, a ftronger ain far, 
His manners are fo very like your own, 

They are convincing proofs that he’s your fon. 

He is quite like you: not a vice, whereof 

He is inheritor, but dwells in You: 

And fuch a fon no mother but yourfelf 

Could have engenderd.---But he comes.---How grave! 
Look in his face, and you may guefs his plight. 


§.e-EuN BE? VIE 
‘Emr CLITIPHO. 


Clit. O-Mother, if there ever was a time 
‘When you took pleafure in me, or delight 
To call me fon, befeech you, think of that; 
Pity my prefent mifery, and tell me 


Who are my real parents ! 
Softra. My dear fon, 


and think that the whole diff- 
culty of the paffage here,.as in 
marty other places, is entirely 
of their own making. Softrata 
could not refer to the reply of 
Chremes, becaufe fhe could not 
poftibly tell what it would be : 

but her own fpeech is intended 
as an anfwer to his preceding 
one, which fhe takes as a fneer 
on her late wonderful difcovery 


: 
_ 


of a daughter ; imagining that - 
he means to infinuate, that fhe _ 
could at any time with equal * 
eafe make out the proofs of she - 
birth of her fon.—The ellipti- ” 
cal ntode of expreffion, fo-ufual 
in Terence, together with the 
refinements of commentators, 
feem to have created all the 
ob{curity. 


Take " 
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Take not, I beg, that notion to your mind, » 
That you're an alien to our blood. 

CE Panis. & 

Softra, Ah me! arid can — then ld me that? 
So may you profper after both, as you're 
Of both the child! and if you love your mother, 
Take heed henceforward that I never hear 
Such words from you. | 

Chremes. And if you fear your father, 

See that I never’ find fuch vices in you. 

Clit. What Vices? 

Chremes. What? Vl tell you. Trifler, idler, 
Cheat, drunkard, whoremafter, and prodigal. 
-—Think this, and think that you are our’s. 

Sofra. Thefe words - 

Suit not a father. 

Chremes. No, no, Clitipho, 

*Tho’ from my brain you had been born, as Pallas 
Sprang, it is faid, from Jupiter, I wou’d not 


* Tho from my Brain, Se.] 1 generally imagined that this is. 
cannot help confidering this as the paflage alluded to by 
a touch of comick anger. How-. Horace, when he fays in his , 


ever, all the commentators are Art of Poetry, 
of a different opinion ; andit is 
Interdum tamen S wocem Comedia tollit ; 
dratufque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 
- Yet Comedy fometimes her voice may raife, 


And angry Chremes rail in fwelling phraf. 
ic. cS ANCIS 


‘Bear 


sh Tei 
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Bear the difgrace of your enormities. 


Softra. The Gods forbid- 





Chremes. 1 know not for the Gods:* 


I will do all that lies in Me. 


You feek 


For parents, which you have: but what is wanting, 


Obedience to your father, 


and the means 


To keep what he by labour hath acquir’d, _ 
For That you feck not.---Did you not by tricks 


- Ev’n to my prefence introduce 


-1 blufh 





+To fpeak immodeftly before your mother— 
But you by no means blufh’d to do’t. 


C&t. Alas! 


How hateful am I to myfelf! how much 
Am I afham’d! fo loft, I cannot tell 
How to attempt to pacify my father. 


* Tknow not for the Gods.) 
Nefio Deos. Lambinus, in his 
admirable letter to Charles the 
oth, accufes Terence of im- 
piety: but the charge is 
groundlefs. Nay, had Terence 
been ever fo wicked, he would 
fearce have been fo imprudent 
as to introduce impious expref- 
fions in a play which was to be 

» licenfed by the magiftrates. Ne- 
Jeio Deos, does not imply, J care 
not for the Gods, but I know not 
ewhat the Gods will do. This is 
farther confirmed by a paflage 
in the fourth fcene of the fecond 
A&. Antiphila,-in anfwer to 


what Baechis tells her of 
other women, fays, Ne/cio alias, 
Sc. For my own part (fays the} 
i’ know not what other women 
may do, Fc. and not, J dent 
care for othiv women. Dacigr. 


t To fpeak immodefily before 
your mother.) The Greeks and 
Romans were remarkably polite 
in this particular, They would, 
upon ho account whatever, ex- 
prefs themfelves indecently be- 
fore their wives, Religion, po- 
licy, and good manners ie 
it, Dacisr. 


SCENE 
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§ £-23:N. Ein, 
Enter MENEDEMUS., ? 


Mene. Now in good faith ourChremes plagueshis for 
‘Too long and too feverely. I come forth - 
To reconcile him, and make peace between them. 
And there they are ! 
Chremes. Ha, Menedemus! wherefore 
Is not my daughter f{ummon’d ? and the portion, 
I fettled. on her, ratified by You? 
Softra. Dear hufband, I befeech you not to do it! 
Clit. My father, I intreat you pardon me! 
Mene: Forgive him, Chremes! let his pfay’rs prevail t 
- Chremes. What! thall I then with open eyes —~ 
My whole eftate on Bacchis? I’ll not do’t. 
Mene. We will prevent that. It fhall not ‘be fo. 
Clit. If you regatd my life, forgive me, father! 
Softra. Do, my dear Chremes! 
Mene. Do, I prithee now ! 
Be not obdurate, Chremes ! 
Chremes. Why is this? 
_I fee I can’t proceed as I’ve begun. 
Mene. *Tis as it fhou’d be now. 
Chremes. On this condition, 
That he agrees to do what I think. fir, 
Clit, 
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Clit. I will do ev’ry thing. Command me, father! : 
Chremes. Take a wife. ° ich 
Clit. Father ! Brats 
Chremes. Nay, Sir, ‘no denial! j oe 
Mene. 1 take that charge upon me. | He hall do’ t. 
Chremes. But I don’t hear.a word . it 00 wien 
Cit. C 
Softra. Do you doubt then, Clitipho ?:. 
Chremes. Nay, which he. pleafes. 
Mene. He'll obey in all; — 
Whate’er you'd’ have him. * 
Softra. This, at firlt, is grievous, 
While you don’t know it; when you know: $e; ial 
Cht. Pm all, obedience, father! 
Softra. ‘Oh Any. fon, 
I'll give you.a fweet wife, that you'll adore, 
Phanocrata’s, Sy our" neighbour's ier ait i 
Clit. Herd | 
That red- hair” ‘dy, biadeyras ‘wide-mouth’d, hook- 
nos’d>wench ?) 





I cannot, father. 
Chremes. Oh, how nice he is}: 
Would any one imagine it? 
Softra. Til get you 
Another then, 
Chit. Well, well; fince I muft marry, 
I know one pretty near my mind. . 
Vor. I. | VRS Softra. 


n! AIO Oe FF “4 Aphis Foe 
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Softra. Good boy! 


Clit. The daughter of Archonides, our neighbour, 


Softra. Well chofen ! 





Clit. One thing, father, ftill remains, 


Chremes. What? 


Chit. ‘That you'd grant poor Syrus a full ee 
For all that he hath done on my account, 
Chremes. *Be it fo.—[to the Audience.) | Farewell, 
Sirs, and clap your hands! 


* Beit fo—Sc.] 'Terence’s 
eomedy of the Self-Tormentor 
is from the beginning to the 
end a perfe& picture of human 
life, but I did not obferve in 
the whole one paflagethat could 
raife a laugh. 

STEELE’s Spectator, N°soz. 

The idea of this drama [Co- 
medy ] is muchenlarged beyond 
what it was in Ariftotle’s time ; 
who defines it to be, an im#ta- 

tion of light and trivial a@ions, 
- provoking ridicule, His noti- 
on was taken from the ftate 
and practice of the Athenian 
flage ; that is, from the o/d or 
middle comedy, which anfwers 
to this defcription. The great 
revolution, which the introduc- 
tion of the new comedy, made in 
the drama, did not happen till 
afterwards. This propofed for 
its obje@, in general, the aéti- 
ons and characters of ordinary 
life; which are not, of necef- 


5. 


fity, ridiculous, but, as ap- 
pears to every obferver, of a 
mixt kind, /erious as well as 
ludicrous, and, within their pro- 
per fphere of influence, not un- 
frequently even important. This 
kind of imitation, therefore, 
now admits the /ériows; and 
its fess even without the 
leaft mixture of pleafantry, are 
entirely comicx. Though the 
common run f /aaghers in our 
theatre are fo little aware of 
the extenfion of this prowince, 
that I fhould fcarcely have 
hazarded the obfervation, ble 
for the authority of Terence, 
who hath confefledly very little 
of the plea/ant in his drama. 
Nay, one of the moft admired 
of his comedies hath the gra- 
vity, and, in fome places, al« 
moft the folemnity of tragedy 
inflf 
Huron’s Diffrtation on the feve- 
ral Prowinces of the Drama. 
we TG 
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---Terence,---whether impelled 
by his native humour, or de- 
termined by his truer tafte, 
mixed fo little of the ridiculous 
in his comedy, as plainly thews, 
it might, in his opinion, /ud/4? 
entirely without it. DITTO. 

In the paflages, felected 
from the ingenious and learned 
cial ed, are thefe four 
pofitions. Firft, that Ariftotle 
(who founded his notion of 
Comedy on the Margites of 
Homer, as he did that of Tra- 
gedy on the Iliad) had not fo 
enlarged an idea of that kind 
ef drama, as we have at this 
time, or as was entertained by 
the authors of the new comedy: 
Secondly, that this kind of imi- 
tation, even without t4e LEAST 
MIXTURE of pleafantry, is en- 
tirely comicx: Thirdly, that 
Comedy might, in the opinion 
of Terence, /ubff entirely with- 
out the RipicuLous: And 
fourthly, that the Self-Tor- 
mentor hath the gravity of t#ra- 
gedy itfelf. 

.. The two firft pofitions con- 
, cerning Ariftotle’s idea of this 
kind of imitation, and the ge- 
nius of Comedy itfelf, it is not 
neceflary to examine at pre- 
fent; and indeed they are 
queftions of too extenfive a na- 
ture to be agitated in a fugitive 
note: But in regard to the two 
laft pofitions, with all due de- 
ference to the learned critick, I 
will venture to affert that the 







authority of Terence cannot be 
fairly pleaded in confirmation 
of the doétrine that Comedy 
may fubfift aithout the leaft 
mixture Of the pleafant or ridi- 
culous. Térence, fays the 
French criticks, fait rire au de- 
dans, §3 Plaute au dehors. The 
humour of Terence is indeed of 
a more chafte and delicate com- 
pleétion than that of Plautus, 
Jonfon, or Moliere. There are 
alfo, it is true, many grave 
and affecting paflages in his 
plays, which Horace in his rule 
of Interdum tamen, ce. and 
even ‘* the common run of 
** Jaughers in our theatre,”’ al- 
low and applaud in our gayeft 
comedies. I cannot however 
think that he ever trefpaffes on 
the feverity or folemnity of 
Tragedy : norcanI think that 
there are not touches of humour 
in every one of the plays, which 
he has left behind him; fome 
humour of dialogue, more of 
charaéter, and ftill more of co- 
mick fituation, neceffarily re- 
fulting from the artful contex- 
ture of his pieces. The An- 
drian, The Eunuch, The Bro- 
thers, and Phormio, efpecial- 
ly the fecond and fourth, are 
confefledly pla/ant comedies, 
and the Eunuch in particular 
the moft favourite entertainment 
of the Roman theatre. Inftan- 
¢es of humour have been pro- 
duced, by the ingenious cri- 
tick hjmfelf, even from the 
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StepsMother ; ; and the enfuing | 


notes will probably point out 
more. As to the prefent:co- 
medy, the SelfTormentor, I 
fhould imagine thataman, with 


“much lefs mercury in his com- 


pofition than Sir RichardSteele, 
might have met wit e than 
one or two paffages in. it that 
would raife a laugh. Terence 
indeed does not, like the player- 
clowns mentioned by Shake- 
fpeare’s Hamlet, ‘¢ fet >on the 
«© fpeGators to laugh, though 
“* in the mean time fome necef- 
“< fary Queftion of the play be to 
** be confidered.” He never 
ftarts from the fubject, merely 
to indulge himfelf in pleafant+ 
ries, like Plautus and-even Mo 
liere, for whole f{cenes toge 
ther. His humour Always aries 
from the océation, and flows 
from him in the natural courfe 


of the fable ; in which. he ‘not 
‘only does not admit idle fcenes, 
bat fearce a fpeech that is not - 


immediately conducive to the 
bufinefs of the drama. His hw- 


mour, therefore, mutt neceflari- 


ly lie clofe and compa@, and re- 
‘quires the conftant attention of 
the reader to the incidents that 


‘produce it; on which drama- 
© Mack humour often-in great mea- 


fare depends, and would there- 


“fore of courfe unfold itfelf in 


the reprefentation, when thofe 
"incidents were thrown into ac- 
‘tion. In. the prefent comedy, 


END or 
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the charatter of Syras, bating 
the defeription in’ the fecond 
act,” mut’ be allowed ° ‘to be 
wholly comick 5 ‘and that of 
Chremés ftill more’ fo. © The 
conduét ofthe third'an@ fourth 
aéts-is happily contrived for the 
produétion of mirth)" and’ ‘the 
fituation of the two i 
the firft fcene of 1 







very pleafantly imag’ nec i 


deep diftrefs of 
with which the play. opens, 
makes but a very inconfiderable 
eA of Terence’s comedy 3 and 
am aptto think, 41 have be- 
fore hinted: ih’ another place, 
that the Self-Tormentor of Me- 
nander was: a more capital and - 
interefting chataGer..\.As° our 
poet’ has contrived, « ‘the felf- 
punifhment of Menedemus ends 
as ‘foon- as ithe »play. begins: 
The fon returns in the very: fe- 
cond fcene; and the chiefcanfe 
of the grief of Menedemus be- 
ing removed, other incidents, 
and thofe of the moit comick” 
caft too, are, worked into; the 
play 5° which, in relation to 
thé -fubje&: of ‘ic, might per~ 


‘haps, with ..more “propriety, 
*have ‘been entitled, The: Fa- 
-thers}*than The Self-Tormen- 


“or. “I cannot therefore,: not- 


withftanding ‘the parbos and 


fimplicity of ‘the: firtt. {cene, 
agree, “** that this comedy 
«* hath the gravity of tragedy 
$6 ithe fi? 
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